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THE British isles have been ringing, for the last few years, 
with the word “ Art,” in its German sense, with “High Art,” 
“ Symbolic Art,” “Ecclesiastical Art,” “Dramatic Art,” “Tragic 
Art,” and so forth ; and every well-educated person is expected, 
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now-a-days, to know something about Art. Meanwhile, in spite 
of all translations of German “ AMsthetic” treatises, and “ Kunst- 
novellen,” the mass of the British people cares very little about 
the matter, and sits contented under the imputation of “ bad 
taste.” Our stage, long since dead, does not revive ; our poetry 
is dying ; our music, like our architecture, only reproduces the 
past ; our painting is only good when it handles landscapes and 
animals, and will so remain unless Mr. Millais succeed in raising 
up some higher school : but, meanwhile, nobody cares. Some of 
the deepest and most earnest minds vote the question, in gene- 
ral, a “ sham and a snare,” and whisper to each other confiden- 
tially, that Gothic art is beginning to be a “ bore,” and that Sir 
Christopher Wren was a very good fellow after all; while the 
middle classes look on at the Art movement half amused, as with 
a pretty toy, half sulkily suspicious of Popery and Paganism ; 
and think, apparently, that Art is very well when it means nothing, 
and is merely used to beautify drawing-rooms and shaw] patterns ; 
not to mention that, if there were no painters, Mr. Smith 
could not hand down to posterity likenesses of himself, Mrs. 
Smith, and family. But when “ Art” dares to be in earnest, 
and to mean something, much more to connect itself with religion, 
Smith’s tone alters, He will teach “ Art” to keep in what he 
considers its place, and if it refuses, take the law of it, and put 
it into the Ecclesiastical Court. So he says; and what is more, 
he means what he says; and as all the world, from Hindostan 
to Canada, knows by most practical proof, what he means, he 
sooner or later does, perhaps not always in the wisest way, but 
still he does it. 

Thus, in fact, the temper of the British nation toward “ Art,” 
is simply that of the old Puritans, softened, no doubt, and 
widened ; but only enough so as to permit Art, not to encour- 
age it. 

Were we Germans, our thoughts on this curious fact would 
probably take the form of some esthetic & priori disquisition, 
beginning with “ the tendency of the infinite to reveal itself in 
the finite,” and ending—who can tell where? But being Bri- 
tons, we canuot honestly arrogate to ourselves, as our German 
brothers seem so fond of doing, any skill in the scientia scien- 
tiarum, or say, “The Lord possessed me in the beginning of His 
way, before His works of old. When He prepared the heavens, I 
was there, when He set a compass upon the face of the deep.” 
Leaving, therefore, zsthetic science to those who think that 
they comprehend it, we will, as simple disciples of Bacon, deal 
with facts, and with history as “ the will of God revealed in facts.” 
We will leave those who choose to settle what ought to be, and 
ourselves look patiently at that which actually was once, and which 
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may be again; that so out of the conduct of our old Puritan fore- 
fathers, (right or wrong,) and their long war against “ Art,” we 
may learn a wholesome lesson, as we doubtless shall, if we will 
believe firmly that our history is neither more nor less than what 
the old Hebrew prophets called “ God’s gracious dealings with 
His people,” and not say in our hearts, like some sentimental girl 
who sings Jacobite ballads, (written forty years ago by men who 
cared no more for the Stuarts than for the Ptolemies, and were 
ready to kiss the dust off George the Fourth’s feet at his visit to 
Edinburgh)—* Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa puellis.” 


The historian of a time of change has always a difficult and 
invidious task. For Revolutions, in the great majority of cases, 
arise, not merely from the crimes of a few great men, but from 
a general viciousness and decay of the whole, or the majority 
of the nation; and that viciousness is certain to be made up, 
in great part, of a loosening of domestic ties, of breaches of 
the Seventh Commandment, and of sins connected with them, 
which a writer is now hardly permitted to mention. An “ evil 
and adulterous generation” has been in all ages and coun- 
tries the one marked out for intestine and internecine strife. 
That description is always applicable to a revolutionary genera- 
tion, whether or not it also comes under the class of a supersti- 
tious one, “ seeking after a sign from heaven,” only half believing 
its own creed, and, therefore, on tiptoe for miraculous confirma- 
tions of it, at the same time that it fiercely persecutes any one 
who, by attempting innovation or reform, seems about to snatch 
from weak faith the last plank which keeps it from sinking into 
the abyss. In describing such an age, the historian lies under 
this paradoxical disadvantage, that his case is actually too strong 
for him to state it. If he tells the whole truth, the easy-going 
and respectable multitude, in easy-going and respectable days 
like these, will either shut their ears prudishly to his painful facts, 
or reject them as incredible, unaccustomed as they are to find 
similar horrors and abominations among people of their own 
rank, of whom they are naturally inclined to judge by their own 
standard of civilisation. Thus if any one, in justification of the 
Reformation, and the British hatred of Popery during the six- 
teenth century, should dare to detail the undoubted facts of the 
Inquisition, and to comment on them dramatically enough to 
make his readers feel about them what men who witnessed them 
felt, he would be accused of a “ morbid love of horrors.” If an 
one, in order to show how the French Revolution of 1793 was 
really God’s judgment on the profligacy of the ancien régime, 
were to paint that profligacy as the men of the ancien régime 
unblushingly painted it themselves, respectability would have a 
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right to demand, “ How dare you, sir, drag such disgusting facts 
from their merited oblivion?” Those, again, who are really 
acquainted with the history of Henry the Eighth’s marriages, 
are well aware of facts which prove him to have been, not a 
man of violent and lawless passions, but of a cold temperament 
and a scrupulous conscience ; but they cannot be stated in print, 
save in the most delicate and passing hints, which will be taken 
only by those who at once understand such matters, and really 
wish to know the truth; while young ladies in general will still 
look on Henry as the monster in human form, because no one 
dares, or indeed ought, to undeceive them by anything beyond 
bare assertion without proof. 

“But what matter,” some one may say, “what young ladies 
think about history?” This it matters; that these young ladies 
will some day be mothers, and as such will teach their chil- 
dren their own notions of modern history ; and that, as long as 
men confine themselves to the teaching of Roman and Greek 
history, and leave the history of their own country to be handled 
exclusively by their unmarried sisters, so long will slanders, 
superstitions, and false political principles be perpetuated in the 
minds of our boys and girls. 

But’a still worse evil arises from the fact that the historian’s 
case is often too strong to be stated. There is always a reac- 
tionary party, or one at least which lingers sentimentally over 
the dream of past golden ages, such as that of which Cowley 
says, with a sort of naive blasphemy, at which one knows not 
whether to smile or sigh,— 


‘¢ When God, the cause to me and men unknown, 
Forsook the royal houses, and his own.” 


These have full liberty to say all that they can in praise of the 
defeated system; but the historian has no such liberty to state 
the case against it. If he dare even to assert that he has 
counter-facts, but dare not state them, he is at once met with a 
prajudicium. The mere fact of his having ascertained the truth 
is imputed asa blame to him, in a sort of prudish cant. “ What a 
very improper person he must be to like to dabble in such impro- 
per books that they must not even be quoted.” If in self-defence 
he desperately gives his facts, he only increases the feeling against 
him, whilst the reactionists, hiding their blushing faces, find in 
their modesty an excuse for avoiding the truth ; if, on the other 
hand, he content himself with bare assertion, and indicating the 
sources from whence his conclusions are drawn, what care the 
reactionists? They know well that the public will not take the 
trouble to consult manuscripts, State papers, pamphlets, rare 
biographies, but will content themselves with ready-made history 
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from the pen of Hume or Clarendon, Fraser Tytler, or Miss 
Strickland ; and they therefore go on unblushing to republish 
their old romance, leaving poor truth, after she has been pain- 
fully haled up to the well’s mouth, to tumble miserably to the 
bottom of it again. 


In the face of this danger, we will go on to lay as much as 
we dare of the great cause, Puritans v. Players, before our 
readers, trusting to find some of them at least sufficiently unac- 
quainted with the common notions on the point, to form a fair 
decision. 


What those notions are, is well known. Very many of her 
Majesty’s subjects are now of opinion that the first half of 
the Seventeenth Century, (if the Puritans had not interfered 
and spoilt all,) was the most beautiful period of the English 
nation’s life; that in it the chivalry and ardent piety of the 
middle age were happily combined with modern art and 
civilisation ; that the Puritan hatred of the Ceurt, of stage- 
plays, of the fashions of the time, was only a scrupulous and 
fantastical niceness, barbaric and tasteless, if sincere ; if insincere, 
the basest hypocrisy ; that the stage-plays, though coarse, were 
no worse than Shakspeare, whom everybody reads; and that if 
the Stuarts patronized the stage they also raised it, and exercised 
a purifying censorship. And very many more who do not go 
all these lengths with the reactionists, and cannot make up their 
mind to look to the Stuart reigns either for model churchmen, 
or model landlords, are still inclined to sneer with Walter Scott 
at the Puritan “ preciseness ;” and to say lazily, that though, of 
course, something may have been wrong, yet there was no need 
to make such a fuss about the matter; and that at all events the 
Puritans were men of very bad taste. 

Mr. Gifford, in his introduction to Massinger’s Plays, (1813,) 
was probably the spokesmapnrof his own generation, certainly of a 
great part of this generation also, when he informs us, that “ with 
Massinger terminated the triumph of dramatic poetry; indeed, 
the stage itself survived him but a short time. The nation was 
convulsed to its centre by contending factions, and a set of 
austere and gloomy fanatics, enemies to every elegant amuse- 
ment, and every social relaxation, rose upon the ruins of the 
State. Exasperated by the ridicule with which they had long 
been covered by the stage, they persecuted the actors with un- 
relenting severity, and consigned them, together with the writers, 
to hopeless obscurity and wretchedness. Taylor died in the 
extreme of poverty, Shirley opened a little school at Brentford, 
and Downe, the boast of the stage, kept an ale-house at Brent- 
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ford. Others, and those the far greater number, joined the 
royal standard, and exerted themselves with more gallantry than 
good fortune in the service of their old and indulgent master. 


“We have not yet, perhaps, fully estimated, and certainly not yet 
fully recovered what was lost in that unfortunate struggle. The arts 
were rapidly advancing to perfection under the fostering wing of a 
monarch who united in himself taste to feel, spirit to undertake, and 
munificence to reward. Architecture, painting, and poetry, were by 
turns the objects of his paternal care. Shakspeare was his ‘ closet 
companion,’ Jonson his poet, and in conjunction with Inigo Jones, 
his favoured architect, produced those magnificent entertainments,” 
&e. &e. 

* 


* al * * 


He then goes on to account for the supposed sudden fall of 
dramatic art at the Restoration, by the somewhat far-fetched 
theory that— 


*‘ Such was the horror created in the general mind by the perverse 
and unsocial government from which they had so fortunately escaped, 
that the people appear to have anxiously avoided all retrospect, and 
with Prynne and Vicars, to have lost sight of Shakspeare and ‘his 
fellows,’ Instead, therefore, of taking up dramatic poetry where it 
abruptly ceased in the labours of Massinger, they elicited, as it were, 
a manner of their own, or fetched it from the heavy monotony of their 
continental neighbours.” 


So is history written, and, what is more, believed. The amount 
of misrepresentation in this passage (which would probably pass 
current with most readers in the present day) is quite ludicrous. 
In the first place, it will hardly be believed, that these words 
occur in an essay, which after extolling Massinger as one of the 
greatest poets of his age, second, indeed, only to Shakspeare, also 
informs us, (and, it seems, quite truly,) that so far from having 
heen really appreciated or patronized, he maintained a constant 
struggle with adversity,— that even the bounty of his parti- 
cular friends, on which he chiefly relied, left him in a state of ab- 
solute dependence,”—that while “ other writers for the stage had 
their periods of good fortune, Massinger seems to have enjoyed 
no gleam of sunshine; his life was all one misty day, and 
‘ shadows, clouds, and darkness rested on it.’” 

So much for Charles's patronage of a really great poet. 
What sort of men he did patronize, practically and in earnest, 
we shall see hereafter, when we come to speak of Mr. Shirley. 

But Mr. Gifford must needs give an instance to prove that 
Charles was “ not inattentive to the success of Massinger,” and 
a curious one it is; of the same class, unfortunately, as that with 
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the man in the old story, who recorded with pride that the 
King had spoken to him, and—had told him to get out of the 
way. 

Massinger in his “ King and the Subject” had introduced Don 
Pedro of Spain thus speaking— 


* Monies! We’ll raise supplies which way we please, 
And force you to subscribe to blanks, in which 
We'll mulct you as we shall think fit. The Czsars 
In Rome were wise, acknowledging no law 
But what their swords did ratify, the wives 
And daughters of the senators bowing to 
Their will, as deities,” &e. 


Against which passage, Charles, reading over the play before he 
allowed of it, had written, “This is too insolent, and not to be 
printed.” Too insolent it certainly was, considering the state of 
public matters in the year 1638. It would be interesting enough 
to analyze the reasons which made Charles dislike in the mouth 
of Pedro sentiments so very like his own ; but we must proceed, 
only pointing out the way in which men determined to repeat 
the traditional clap-trap about the Stuarts, are actually blind to 
the meaning of the very facts which they themselves quote. 
Where, then, do the facts of history contradict Mr. Gifford ? 
We believe that so far from the triumph of dramatic poetry 
terminating with Massinger, dramatic art had been steadily grow- 
ing worse from the first years of James; that instead of the arts 
advancing to perfection under Charles the First, they steadily 
deteriorated in quality, though the supply became more abun- 
dant ; that so far from there having been a sudden change for the 
worse in the drama after the Restoration, the taste of Charles the 
First’s, and of Charles the Second’s court, are indistinguishable ; 
that the court poets, and probably the actors also, of the early 
part of Charles the Second’s reign, had many of them belonged 
to the Court of Charles the First, as did Davenant, the Duke 
and Duchess of Newcastle, Fanshaw, and Shirley himself; that 
the common notion of a “ new manner” having been introduced 
from France, after the Restoration, or, indeed, having come in 
at all, is not founded on fact, the only change being that the 
plays of Charles the Second’s time were somewhat more stupid, 
and that while five of the seven deadly sins had always had free 
license on the stage, blasphemy and profane swearing were now 
enfranchised to fill up the seven. As for the assertion that the 
new manner (supposing it to have existed) was imported from 
France, there is far more reason to believe that the French 
copied us than we them, and that, if they did not learn from 
Charles the First's poets the superstition of “ the three unities,” 
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they at least learnt to make ancient kings and heroes talk and 
act like seventeenth century courtiers, and to exchange their old 
clumsy masques and translations of Italian and Spanish farces 
for a comedy depicting native scoundrelism. Probably enough, 
indeed, the great and sudden development of the French stage, 
which took place between 1650 and 1660, under Corneille and 
Moliére, was excited by the English cavalier play-wrights who 
took refuge in France. 

No doubt, as Mr. Gifford says, the Puritans were exasperated 
against the stage-players by the insults heaped on them; but 
the cause of quarrel lay far deeper than any such personal 
soreness. The Puritans had attacked the players before the 
players meddled with them, and that on principle, with what 
justification must be considered hereafter. But the fact is, (and 
this seems to have been, like many other facts, conveniently 
forgotten,) that the Puritans were by no means alone in their 
protest against the stage, and that the war was not begun 
exclusively by them. As early as the latter half of the six- 
teenth century, not merely Northbrooke, Gosson, Stubs, and 
Reynolds, had lifted up their voices against them, but Arch- 
bishop Parker, Bishop ine, Bishop Hall, and the author 
of the “ Mirror for Magistrates.” The University of Oxford, in 
1584, had passed a statute forbidding common plays and players 
in the university, on the very same moral grounds on which the 
Puritans objected to them. The city of London, in 1580, had 
obtained from the queen the suppression of plays on Sunday, 
and not long after, “ considering that play-houses and dicing- 
houses were traps for young gentlemen and others,” obtained leave 
from the queen and privy-council to thrust the players out of 
the city, and to pull down the play-houses, five in number ; and, 
— as it may seem, there is little doubt that, by the 
etter of the law, “ stage-plays and enterludes” were, even to 
the end of Charles the First’s reign, “ unlawful pastime,” being 
forbidden by 14 Eliz., 39 Eliz., 1 Jacobi, 3 Jacobi, and 1 Caroli, 
and the players subject to severe punishment as “ rogues and 
vagabonds.” The Act of 1 Jacobi seems even to have gone so far 
as to repeal the clauses which, in Elizabeth’s reign, had allowed 
companies of players the protection of a “ baron or honourable 
person of greater degree,” who might “ authorise them to play 
under his hand and seal of arms.” So that the Puritans were only 
demanding of the sovereigns that they should enforce the very 
laws which they themselves had made, and which they and their 
nobles were setting at defiance. Whether the plays ought to 
have been put down, and whether the laws were necessary, are 
different questions; but certainly the court and the aristocracy 
stood in the questionable, though too common, position of men 
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who made laws to prohibit to the poor amusements in which 
they themselves indulged without restraint. 

But were these plays objectionable? As far as the comedies 
are concerned, that will depend on the answer to the question, 
Are plays objectionable, the staple subject of which is adultery ? 
Now, we cannot but agree with the Puritans, that adultery is 
not a subject for comedy at all. It may be for tragedy; but 
for comedy never. It is a sin; not merely theologically, but 
socially, one of the very worst sins, the parent of seven other 
sins,—of falsehood, suspicion, hate, murder, and a whole bevy of 
devils. The prevalence of adultery in any country has always 
been a sign and a cause of social insincerity, division, and revo- 
lution; and where a people has learnt to connive and laugh at 
it, and to treat it as a light thing, that people has been always 
careless, base, selfish, cowardly,—ripe for slavery. And we must 
say, that either the courtiers and Londoners of James and 
Charles the First were in that state, or that the poets were doing 
their best to make them so. 

We shall not shock our readers by any disgusting details on 
this point; we shall only say, that there is hardly a comedy of 
the seventeenth century, with the exception of Shakspeare’s, in 
which adultery is not introduced as a subject of laughter, and 
often made the staple of the whole plot. The seducer is, if not 
openly applauded, at least let to pass as a “ handsome gentle- 
man;” the injured husband is, as in that Italian literature of which 
we shall speak shortly, the object of every kind of scorn and ridi- 
cule, In this latter habit (common to most European nations) 
there is a sort of justice. A man can generally retain his wife's 
affections if he will behave himself like a man, and “ injured 
husbands” have for the most part no one to blame but themselves. 
But the matter is not a subject for comedy: not even in that 
case which has been always too common in France, Italy, and 
the Romish countries, and which seems to have been painfully 
common in England in the seventeenth century, when, by a 
“ martage de convenance,” a young girl is married up to a rich 
idiot or a decrepit old man. Such things are not comedies, but 
tragedies ; subjects for pity and for silence, not for brutal ribaldry. 
And the men who look on them in the light which the Stuart 
dramatists did are not good men, and do no good service to the 
country, especially when they erect adultery into a science, and 
seem to take a perverse pleasure in teaching their audience 
every possible method, accident, cause, and consequence of it; 
always, too, when they have an opportunity, pointing “ East- 
ward, Ho!” i.e, to the city of London, as the quarter where 
court gallants can find boundless indulgence for their passions 
amid the fair wives of dull and cowardly citizens. If the citizens 
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drove the players out of London, the play-wrights took good care 
to have their revenge. The citizen is their standard butt. These 
shallow parasites, and their shallower sovereigns, seem to have 
taken a perverse, and, as it happened, a fatal pleasure, in insult- 
ing them. Sad it is to see in Shirley’s Gamester, Charles the 
First’s favourite play, a passage like that in Act I. Scene 1., 
where old Barnacle proclaims, unblushing, his own shame and 
that of his fellow-merchants. Surely, if Charles ever could have 
repented of any act of his own, he must have repented, in 
many a humiliating after-passage with that same city of Lon- 
don, of having given those base words his royal warrant and 
approbation. 

The tragedies of the seventeenth century are, on the whole, 
as questionable as the comedies, That there are noble plays 
among them here and there, no one denies—no more than 
that there are exquisitely amusing plays among the comedies; 
hut as the staple interest of the comedies is dulness, so the staple 
interest of the tragedies is crime. Revenge, hatred, villany, 
incest, and murder upon murder, are their constant themes, and 
(with the exception of Shakspeare, Ben Jonson in his earlier 
plays, and perhaps Massinger) they handle these horrors with 
little or no moral purpose, save that of exciting and amusing the 
audience, and of displaying their own power of delineation, in a 
way which makes one but too ready to believe the accusations 
of the Puritans, (supported as they are by many painful anec- 
dotes,) that the play-writers and actors were mostly men of fierce 
and reckless lives, who had but too practical an acquaintance 
with the dark passions which they sketch. This is notoriously 
the case with most of the French novelists of the modern “ Lite- 
rature of Horror,” and the two literatures are morally identical. 
We do not know of a complaint which can be justly brought 
against the School of Victor Hugo and Dumas, which will not 
equally apply to the average tragedy of the whole period pre- 
ceding the civil wars. 

This public appetite for horrors, for which they catered so 
greedily, tempted them toward another mistake, which brought 
upon them (and not undeservedly) heavy odium. 

One of the worst counts against Dramatic Art, (as well as 
against Pictorial,) was the simple fact that it came from Italy. 
We must fairly put ourselves into the position of an honest 
Englishman of the seventeenth century, before we can appre- 
ciate the huge prajudicium which must needs arise in his mind 
against anything which could claim a Transalpine parentage. 
Italy was then not merely the stronghold of Popery,—though 
that in itself would have been a fair reason for any man’s saying, 
“ Tf the root be corrupt, the fruit will be also; any expression 
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of Italian thought and feeling must be probably unwholesome, 
while her vitals are being eaten out by an abominable falsehood, 
only half believed by the masses, and not believed at all by the 
higher classes even of the priesthood, but only kept up for their 
private aggrandizement.” But there was more than hypothesis 
in favour of the man who might say this; there was universal, 
notorious, shocking fact. It was a fact that Italy was the centre 
where sins were invented worthy of the doom of the Cities of 
the Plain, and from whence they spread to all nations who had 
connexion with her. We dare give no proof of this assertion. 
The Italian morals and the Italian lighter literature of the six- 
teenth and of the beginning of the seventeenth century were 
such, that one is almost ashamed to confess that one has looked 
into them, although the painful task is absolutely necessary for 
one who wishes to understand either the European society of the 
time or the Puritan hatred of the drama: Non ragionam di lor: 
ma guarda é passa. 

It is equally a fact, that these vices were imported into Eng- 
land by the young men who, under pretence of learning the 
Italian polish, travelled to Italy. From the days of Gabriel 
Harvey and Lord Oxford, about the middle of Elizabeth’s 
reign, this foul tide had begun to set toward England, gaining 
an additional coarseness and frivolity in passing through the 
French Court (then an utter Gehenna) in its course hither- 
ward; till, to judge by Marston’s satires, certain members of the 
higher classes had, by the beginning of James's reign, learnt 
nearly all which the Italians had to teach them, Marston writes 
in a rage, it is true,—foaming, stamping, and vapouring too 
much to escape the suspicion of exaggeration; yet he dared not 
have published the things which he does, had he not fair ground 
for some at least of his assertions. And Marston, be it remem- 
bered, was no Puritan, but a play-wright, and Ben Jonson’s 
friend. 

Bishop Hall, in his Satires, described things as bad enough, 
though not so bad as Marston does; but what is even more to 
the purpose, he wrote, and dedicated to James, a long dissuasive 
against the fashion of running abroad. Whatever may be 
thought of the arguments of “ Quo vadis ?—a Censure of Travel,” 
its main drift is clear enough. Young gentlemen, by going to 
Italy, learnt to be fops and profligates, and probably Papists 
into the bargain. These assertions there is no denying. 
Since the days of Lord Oxford, most of the ridiculous and ex- 
pensive fashions in dress had come from Italy, as well as the 
newest modes of sin; and the play-wrights themselves make no 
secret of the fact. There is no need to quote instances; they 
are innumerable, and the stronger ones are not fit to be quoted, 
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any more than the titles of the plays in which they occur; but 
justifying almost every line of Bishop Hall’s fierce questions, (of 
which some of the strongest expressions have necessarily been 
omitted, )— 


“What mischief have we among us which we have not borrowed ? 

“To begin at our skin: who knows not whence we had the va- 
riety of our vain disguises? As if we had not wit enough to be 
foolish unless we were taught it. These dresses being constant in 
their mutability, show us our masters. What is it that we have not 
learned of our neighbours, save only to be proud good-cheap ? 
whom would it not vex, to see how that the other sex hath learned 
to make anticks and monsters of themselves? Whence come their” 
(absurd fashions;) “ but the one from some ill-shaped dame of 
France, the other from the worse-minded courtezans of Italy? 
Whence else learned they to daub these mud-walls with apothe- 
caries’ mortar; and those high washes, which are so cunningly 
licked on, that the wet napkin of Phryne should be deceived ? 
Whence the frizzled and powdered bushes of their borrowed excre- 
ment? As if they were ashamed of the head of God’s making, and 
proud of the tire-woman’s. Where learned we that devilish art and 
practice of duel, wherein men seek honour in blood, and are taught 
the ambition of being glorious butchers of men? Where had we 
that luxurious delicacy in our feasts, in which the nose is no less 
pleased than the palate, and the eye no less than either? wherein 
the piles of dishes make barricadoes against the appetite, and with a 
pleasing encumbrance trouble a hungry guest. Where those forms 
of ceremonious quafling, in which men have learned to make gods of 
others and beasts of themselves, and lose their reason while they pre- 
tend to do reason? Where the lawlessness (miscalled freedom) of a 
wild tongue, that runs, with reins in the neck, through the bed- 
chambers of princes, their closets, their council tables, and spares not 
the very cabinet of their breasts, much less can be barred out of the 
most retired secresy of inferior greatness? Where, the change of 
noble attendance and hospitality into four wheels and some few butter- 
flies? Where, the art of dishonesty in practical Machiavelism, in false 
equivocations? Where, the slight account of that filthiness, which is 
but condemned as venial, and tolerated as not unnecessary? Where, 
the skill of civil and honourable hypocrisy, in those formal compli- 
ments, which do neither expect belief from others, nor carry any from 
ourselves? Where,” (and here Bishop Hall begins to speak con- 
cerning things on which we must be silent, as of matters notorious 
and undeniable.) ‘“ Where, that close Atheism, which secretly 
laughs God in the face, and thinks it weakness to believe, wisdom 
to profess any religion? Where, the bloody and tragical science 
of king-killing, the new divinity of disobedience and rebellion? with 
too many other evils, wherewith foreign conversation hath endan- 
gered the infection of our peace?”—Bishop Hall’s Quo Vadis, or a 
Censure of Travel, vol. xii. sect. 22. 
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Add to these a third plain fact, that Italy was the mother- 
country of the drama, where it had thriven with wonderful fer- 
tility, ever since the beginning of the sixteenth century. However 
much truth there may be in the common assertion, that the old 
“ miracle plays” and “ mysteries” were the parents of the English 
drama, (as they certainly were of the Spanish and the Italian, we 
have yet to learn how much our stage owed, from its first rise 
under Elizabeth, to direct importations from Italy. This is merely 
thrown out as a suggestion ; to establish the fact would require 
a wide acquaintance with the early Italian drama; meanwhile, 
let two patent facts have their due weight. The names of the 
characters in most of our early regular comedies are Italian ; so 
are the scenes, and so, one hopes, are the manners ; at least they 
profess to be so. Next, the at of many of the dramas are 
notoriously taken from the Italian novelists; and if Shakspeare 
(who had a truly divine instinct for finding honey where others 
found poison,) went to Cinthio for Othello and Measure for 
Measure, to Bandello for Romeo and Juliet, and to Boccaccio for 
Cymbeline, there were plenty of other play-wrights who would go 
to the same sources for worse matter, or at least, catch from these 
profligate writers somewhat of their Italian morality, which exalts 
adultery into a virtue, seduction into a science, and revenge into 
a duty; which revels in the horrible as freely as any French 
novelist of the romantic school; and whose only value is its 
pitiless exposure of the profligacy of the Romish priesthood : if 
an exposure can be valuable which makes a mock equally of 
things truly and falsely sacred, and leaves on the reader’s mind 
the fear that the writer saw nothing in heaven or earth worthy 
of belief, respect, or self-sacrifice, save personal enjoyment. 

Now this is the morality of the Italian novelists; and to judge 
from their vivid sketches, (which, they do not scruple to assert, 
were drawn from life, and for which they unblushingly give 
names, places, and all details which might amuse the noble 
gentlemen and ladies to whom the stories are dedicated,) this 
had been the morality of Italy for some centuries past. This, 
also, is the general morality of the English stage in the seven- 
teenth century. Can we wonder that thinking men should 
have seen a connexion between Italy and the stage? Cer- 
tainly the play-wrights put themselves between the horns of an 
ugly dilemma, Either the vices which they depicted were those 
of general English society, and of themselves also, (for they 
lived in the very heart of town and court foppery) ; or else they 
were the vices of a foreign country, with which the English 
were comparatively unacquainted. In the first case, we can 
only say, that the Stuart age in England was one which 
deserved purgation of the most terrible kind, and to get rid of 
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which the severest and most abnormal measures would have 
been not only justifiable, but, to judge by the experience of all 
history, necessary ; for extraordinary diseases never have been, 
and never will be, eradicated save by extraordinary medi- 
cines. In the second case, the play-wrights were wantonly 
defiling the minds of the people, and instead of “holding up a 
mirror to vice,” instructing frail virtue in vices which she had 
not learned, and fully justifying old Prynne’s indignant com- 
plaint :— 


“ The acting of foreign, obsolete, and long since forgotten villanies 
on the stage, is so far from working a detestation of them in the 
spectators’ minds, (who, perchance, were utterly ignorant of them, till 
they were acquainted with them at the play-house, and so needed no 
dehortation from them,) that it often excites degenerous dunghill 
spirits, who have nothing in them for to make them eminent, to re- 
duce them into practice, of purpose to perpetuate their spurious ill- 
serving memories to posterity, leastwise in some tragic interlude.” 


That Prynne spoke herein nought but sober sense, our own 
police reports will sufficiently prove. It is notorious that the 
representation, in our own days, of Z'om and Jerry and of Jack 
Sheppard, did excite dozens of young lads to imitate the scoundrel 
heroes of those base dramas; and such must have been the effect 
of similar and worse representations in the Stuart age. No 
rational man will need the authority of Bishop Babington, Doctor 
Layton, Archbishop Parker, Purchas, Sparkes, Reynolds, 
White, or any one else, Churchman or Puritan, prelate or “ peni- 
tent reclaimed play-poet” like Stephen Gosson, to convince him 
that, as they assert, citizens’ wives, (who are generally repre- 
sented as the proper subjects for seduction, )* “ have, even on their 
death-beds, with tears confest that they have received, at these 
spectacles, such evil infections as have turned their minds from 
chaste cogitations, and made them, of honest women, light hus- 
wives; . . . have brought their husbands into contempt, 
their children into question, . . . and their souls into the 
assault of a dangerous state ;” or that “ The devices of carrying 
and re-carrying letters by laundresses, practising with pedlars to 
transport their tokens by colorable means to sell their merch- 
andise, and other kinds of policies to beguile fathers of their 
children, husbands of their wives, guardians of their wards, and 
masters of their servants, were aptly taught in these schools of 
abuse ?” 

The matter is simple enough. We should not allow these 
plays to be acted in our own day because we know that they 





* The Third Blast of Retreat from Plays and Theatres. Penned by a Play-poet. 
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would produce their effects. We should call him a madman 
who allowed his daughters or his servants to see such represen- 
tations. Why, in all fairness, were the Puritans wrong in con- 
demning that which we now have absolutely forbidden ? , 

We will go no further into the sickening details of the licen- 
tiousness of the old play-houses. Gosson, and his colleague the 
anonymous Penitent, assert them, as does Prynne, to have been 
not only schools but ante-chambers to houses of a worse kind, 
and that the lessons learned in the pit were only not practised 
also in the pit. What reason have we to doubt it, who know 
that till Mr. Macready commenced a practical reformation of 
this abuse, for which his name will be ever respected, our own 
comparatively purified stage was just the same? Let any one 
who remembers the saloons of Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
thirty years ago judge for himself what the accessories of the 
Globe or the Fortune must have been, in days when players 
were allowed to talk inside, as freely as the public behaved out- 
side, 

Not that the poets or the players had any conscious intention 
of demoralizing their hearers, any more than they had of correct- 
ing them. We will lay on them the blame of no special “ malus 
animus ;” but, at the same time, we must treat their fine words 
about “holding a mirror up to vice,” and “shewing the age 
its own deformity,” as mere cant, which the men themselves 
must have spoken tongue in cheek. It was as much an insin- 
cere cant in those days as it was when, two generations later, 
Jeremy Collier exposed its impudent falsehood in the mouth of 
Congreve. Ifthe poets had really intended to shew vice its own 
deformity they would have represented it, (as Shakspeare 
always does,) as punished, and not as triumphant. It is ridi- 
culous to talk of moral purpose in works in which there is no 
moral justice. The only condition which can excuse the repre- 
sentation of evil is omitted. The simple fact is, that the poets 
wanted to draw a house; that this could most easily be done by 
the coarsest and most violent means, and that not being able to 
find stories exciting enough, from their foulness or horror, in the 
past records of sober British society, they went to Italy and 
Spain for the violent passions and wild crimes of southern tem- 
peraments, excited, and yet left lawless, by a superstition believed 
in enough to darken and brutalize, but not enough to control 
its victims. Romish countries, then as now, furnished that 
strange mixture of inward savagery with outward civilisation, 
which is the immoral play-wright’s fittest material, because, 
while the inward savagery moves the passions of the audience, 
the outward civilisation brings the character near enough to 
them to give them a likeness of themselves in their worst mo- 
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ments, which no “ Mystery of Cain and Abel,” or Tragedy of 
“ Oronooko” can do, 


Does this seem too severe in the eyes of those who value the 
drama for its lessons in human nature? On that especial point 
something must be said hereafter. Meanwhile hear one of 
the sixteenth century poets; one who cannot be suspected of 
any leaning toward Puritanism ; one who had as high notions of 
his vocation as any man; and one who so far fulfilled those 
notions as to become a dramatist inferior only to Shakspeare. 
Let Ben Jonson himself speak, and in his preface to “ Volpone,” 
tell us, in his own noble prose, what he thought of the average 
morality of his cotemporary play-wrights :— 


“For if men will impartially and not asquint look toward the offices 
and functions of a poet, they will easily conclude to themselves the im- 
possibility of any man’s being a good poet without first being a good 
man. He that is said to be able to inform young men to all good 
discipline, inflame grown men to all great virtues, keep old men in 
their best and supreme state, or, as they decline to childhood, recover 
them to their first strength; that comes forth the interpreter and 
arbiter of nature, a teacher of things divine no less than human, a 
master in manners; and can alone (or with a few) effect the business 
of mankind; this, I take him, is no subject for pride and ignorance 
to exercise their railing rhetorick upon. But it will here be hastily 
answered, that the writers of these days are other things, that not 
only their manners but their natures are inverted, and nothing re- 
maining of them of the dignity of poet but the abused name, which 
every scribe usurps; that now, especially in dramatick, or (as they 
term it) stage poetry, nothing but ribaldry, profanation, blasphemies, 
all licence of offence toward God and man is practised. I dare not 
deny a great part of this, (and I am sorry I dare not,) because in some 
men’s abortive features, (and would God they had never seen the 
light,) it is over true; but that all are bound on his bold adventure 
for hell, is a most uncharitable thought, and uttered, a more malicious 
slander. For every particular I can (and from a most clear con- 
science) affirm, that I have ever trembled to think toward the least 
profaneness, and have loathed the use of such foul and unwashed,’’. . . 
[his expression is too strong for quotation] “ as is now made the food 
of the scene.” 


We are loth to curtail this splendid passage, both for its lofty 
ideal of poetry, and for its corroboration of the Puritan com- 
plaints against the stage: but a few lines on a still stronger sen- 
tence occurs,— 


‘“‘ The increase of which lust in liberty, together with the present 
trade of the stage, in all their masculine interludes, what liberal soul 
doth not abhor? Where nothing but filth of the mire is uttered, and 
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that with such impropriety of phrase, such plenty of solecisms, such 
dearth of sense, so bold prolepses, such racked metaphors, with 
(indecency) able to violate the ear of a Pagan, and blasphemy to turn 
the blood of a Christian to water.” 


So speaks Ben Jonson in 1605, not finding, it seems, play- 
writing a peaceful trade, or play-poets and play-hearers improving 
company. After him, we should say, no farther testimony on 
this unpleasant matter ought to be necessary. He may have 
been morose, fanatical, exaggerative : but his bitter words suggest 
at least this dilemma. LEither they are true, and the play 
house atmosphere, (as Prynne says it was,) that of Gehenna: 
or they are untrue, and the mere fruits of spite and envy 
against more successful poets. And what does that latter prove, 
but that the greatest poet of his age (after Shakspeare was 
gone) was not as much esteemed as some poets whom we know 
to have been more filthy, and more horrible than he? which, 
indeed, is the main complaint of Jonson himself. It will be 
rejoined, of course, that he was an altogether envious man ; 
that he envied Shakspeare, girded at his York and Lancaster 
plays, at The Winter’s Tale and The Tempest, in the prologue to 
Every Man in his Humour ; and, indeed, Jonson’s writings, and 
those of many other play-wrights, leave little doubt that stage 
rivalry called out the bitterest hatred, and the basest vanity ; 
and that, perhaps, Shakspeare’s great soul was giving way to 
the pettiest passions, when in Hamlet he had his fling at the 
“aiery of children, little eyases, that cry out on the top of ques- 
tion, and are most tyranically clapp’d for’t.” It may be that he 
was girding in return at Jonson, when he complained that “their 
writers did them wrong to make them complain against their 
own succession,” 7.¢., against themselves, when “ grown to com- 
mon players.” Be that as it may. Great Shakspeare may 
have been unjust to only less great Jonson, as Jonson was to 
Shakspeare : but Jonson certainly is not so in all his charges, 
Some of the faults of which he complains are faults. 

At all events, we know that he was not unjust to the average 
of his cotemporaries, by the evidence of the men’s own plays. 
We know that the decadence of the stage of which he complains 
went on uninterruptedly after his time, and in the very direction 
which he pointed out. On this point there can be no doubt ; for 
these hodmen of poetry “made a wall in our father’s house, and the 
bricks are alive to testify unto this day.” So that we cannot do 
better than give a few samples thereof, at least samples decent 
enough for modern readers, and let us begin with Jonson him- 
self. 

Now, we love Ben Jonson and respect him too, for he was a 
very great genius, immaculate or not. Rare Ben,” with all 
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his faults. We can never look without affection on the mag- 
nificent manhood of that rich free forehead, even though we sigh 
over the petulance and pride which brood upon the lip and 
eyebrow. 


“ Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.” 


A Michael Angelo, who could laugh, which that Italian one (one 
fancies) never could. We have, too, a sort of delicacy about 
saying much against him; for he is dead, and can make (for 
the time being at least) no rejoinder. There are dead men 
whom one is not much ashamed to “ upset” after their death, 
because one would not have been much afraid of doing so when 
they were alive. But “ Rare Ben” had terrible teeth, and used 
them too; we should have thought twice ere we snapt at him living, 
and therefore it seems somewhat a cowardly trick to bark securely 
at his ghost. Nevertheless, let us ask him, or at least his readers, 
Do not his own words justify the Puritan complaints? If so, 
why does he rail at the Puritans for making their complaints? 
His answer would have been that they railed in their ignorance, 
not merely at low art, as we call it now, but at high art and all 
art. Be it so. Here was their fault, if fault it was in those 
days, For to discriminate between high art and low art they 
must have seen both. And for Jonson’s wrath to be fair and 
just he must have shewn them both. Let us see what the pure 
drama is like which he wishes to substitute for the foul drama 
of his cotemporaries, and, to bring the matter nearer home, let 
us take one of the plays in which he hits deliberately at the 
Puritans, namely, the Alchemist, said to have been first acted 
in 1610, “by the king’s majesty’s servants.” Look, then, 
at this well-known play, and take Jonson at his word. Allow 
that Ananias and Tribulation Wholesome (as they very pro- 
bably are) are fair portraits of a class among the sectaries of 
the day: but bear in mind, too, that if this be allowed, the 
other characters shall be held as fair portraits also. Otherwise, 
all must be held to be caricature; and then the onslaught on 
the Puritans vanishes into nothing, or worse: in either case, 
Ananias and Tribulation are the best men in the play. They 
palter with their consciences, no doubt; but they have con- 
sciences, which no one else in the play has, except poor Surly, 
and he, be it remembered, comes to shame, and is made a 
laughing-stock, and “cheats himself,” as he complains at last, “by 
that same foolish vice of honesty,” while in all the rest what have 
we but every form of human baseness? Lovell, the master, if 
he is to be considered a negative character, as doing no wrong, 
has, at all events, no more recorded of him than the noble act of 
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marrying by deceit a young widow for the sake of her money, 
the philosopher’s stone, by the by, and highest object of most 
of the seventeenth century dramatists. If most of the rascals 
meet with due disgrace, none of them is punished; and the 
greatest rascal of all, who, when escape is impossible, turns traitor, 
and after deserving the cart and pillory a dozen times for his 
last and most utter baseness, “is rewarded by full pardon, and 
the honour of addressing the audience at the play’s end in the 
most smug and self-satisfied tone, and of putting himself on 
you that are my country,” not doubting, it seems, that there 
were among them a fair majority who would think him a very 
smart fellow, worthy of all imitation. 

Now, is this play a moral or an immoral one? Should we 
take our sons and daughters to see it? Of its coarseness we say 
nothing. We should not endure it, of course, now-a-days; and 
on that point something must be said hereafter; but if we were 
to endure plain speaking as the only method of properly exposing 
vice, should we endure the moral which, instead of punishing 
vice, rewards it ? 

And, meanwhile, what sort of a general state of society among 
the Anti-Puritan party does the play sketch? What but a 
horrible background of profligacy and frivolity ? 

A proof, indeed, of the general downward tendencies of the 
age may be found in the writings of Ben Jonson himself. How- 
soever pure and lofty the ideal which he laid down for himself 
(and no doubt honestly) in the Preface to Volpone he found 
it impossible to keep up to it. Nine years afterwards we find 
him, in his Bartholomew Fair catering to the low tastes of James 
the First in ribaldry, at which, if one must needs laugh, (as 
who that was not more than man could help doing over that 
scene between Rabbi Busy and the puppets?) shallow and untrue 
as the gist of the humour is, one feels the next moment as if one 
had been indulging in unholy mirth at the expense of some 
grand old Noah who has come to shame in his cups. 

But lower still does Jonson fall in that masque of the “ Gipsies 
Metamorphosed,” presented to the king in 1621, when Jonson 
was forty-seven, old enough, one would have thought, to know 
better. It is not merely the insincere and all but blasphemous adu- 
lation which is shocking,—that was but the fashion of the times, 
but the treating these gipsies and beggars, and their “ thieves’ 
Latin” dialect, their filthiness and cunning, ignorance and 
recklessness, merely as themes for immoral and inhuman laugh- 
ter. Jonson was by no means the only poet of that day to whom 
the hordes of profligate and heathen nomads, which infested Eng- 
land, were only a comical phase of humanity, instead of being, 
as they would be now, thank God! objects of national shame 
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and sorrow, of pity and love, which would call out in the attempt 
to redeem them the talents and energies of great and good men. 
But Jonson certainly sins more in this respect than any of his 
cotemporaries. He takes a low pleasure in parading his intimate 
acquaintance with these poor creatures’ foul slang and barbaric 
laws, and is, we should say, the natural father of that lowest form 
of all literature which has since amused the herd, though in a 
form greatly purified, in the form of “ Beggars’ Operas,” ** Dick 
Turpins,” “ Pelhams,” and “ Jack Sheppards.” Everything 
which is objectionable in such modern publications as these was 
exhibited, in far grosser forms, by one of the greatest poets who 
ever lived, for the amusement of a king of England; and yet the 
world still is at a loss to know why sober and God-fearing men 
detested both the poet and the king. 

And that Masque is all the more saddening exhibition of the 
degradation of a great soul, because in it, here and there, occur 
passages of the old sweetness and grandeur, disjecta membra 
poete, such as these which, even though addressed to James, 
are perfect :— 

“3d Gypsy. 
“‘ Look how the winds, upon the waves grown tame, 
Take up land sounds upon their purple wings ; 
And, catching each from other, bear the same 
To every angle of their sacred springs. 
So will we take his praise, and hurl his name 
About the globe, in thousand airy rings, 


* % * % 


Let us pass on—why stay to look upon the fall of such a 
spirit ? 

There is one point, nevertheless, which we may as well speak 
of here, and shortly; for spoken of it must be as delicately as is 
possible. The laugh raised at Zeal-for-the-land Busy’s expense, 
in Bartholomew Fair, turns on the Puritan dislike of seeing 
women’s parts acted by boys. Jonson shirks the question by 
making poor Busy fall foul of puppets instead of live human 
beings ; but the question is shirked, nevertheless. What honest 
answer he could have given to the Puritans is hard to con- 
ceive. Prynne, in his Histriomastiz, may have pushed a 
little too far the argument drawn from the prohibition in the 
Mosaic law: yet one would fancy that the practice was for- 
bidden by Moses’s law not arbitrarily, but because it was a bad 
practice, which did harm, as every antiquarian knows that it 
did; and that, therefore, Prynne was but reasonable in suppos- 
ing that in his day, a similar practice would produce a similar 
evil. Our firm conviction is that it did so, and that as to the 
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matter of fact, Prynne was perfectly right, and that to make a 
boy a stage-player, was pretty certainly to send him to the Devil. 
Let any man of common sense imagine to himself the effect on 
a young boy’s mind which would be produced by representing 
shamelessly before a public audience, not merely the language, 
but the passions, of the most profligate women, of such charac- 
ters as occur in almost every play. We appeal to common sense 
—would any father allow his own children to personate, even 
in private, the basest of mankind? And yet we must beg 
pardon; for common sense, it is to be supposed, has decided 
against us, as long as parents allow their sons to act yearly at 
Westminster the stupid low art of Terenve, while grave and 
reverend prelates and divines look on approving. But we 
have too good reason to know that the Westminster play 
has had no very purifying influence on the minds of the young 
gentlemen who personate heathen damsels “of easy virtue ;” 
and we only ask, What must have been the effect of repre- 
senting infinitely fouler characters than Terence’s, on the minds 
of uneducated lads of the lower classes? Prynne and others 
hint at still darker abominations than the mere defilement 
of the conscience: we shall say nothing of them, but that, 
from collateral evidence, we believe every word they say; and 
that when pretty little Cupid’s mother, in Jonson’s Christmas 
masque, tells how “She could have had money enough for him, 
had she been tempted, and have let him out by the week to the 
king’s players,” and how “ Master Burbadge has been about and 
about with her for him, and old Mr. Hemings too,” she had 
better have tied a stone round the child’s neck, and hove him over 
London Bridge, than have handed him over to thrifty Burbadge, 
that he might make, out of the degradation of Christ’s lamb, 
more money to buy land withal, and settle comfortably in 
his native town, on the fruits of others’ sin. Honour to old 
Prynne, bitter and narrow as he was, for his passionate and elo- 
quent appeals to the humanity and Christianity of England, in 
behalf of those poor children, whom not a bishop on the bench 
interfered to save; but, while they were writing and persecuting 
in behalf of baptismal regeneration, left those to perish whom 
they declared so stoutly to be regenerate in baptism. Prynne 
used that argument too, and declared these stage-plays to be 
among the very “ pomps and vanities which Christians renounced 
at baptism.” He may or may not have been wrong in iden- 
tifying them with the old heathen pahtomimes and games of the 
Circus, and in burying his adversaries under a mountain of 
— from the Fathers and the Romish divines, (for 

rynne’s reading seems to have been quite enormous.) Those 
very prelates could express reverence enough for the Fathers 
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when they found aught in them which could be made to jus- 
tify their own system, though perhaps it had really even less 
to do therewith than the Roman pantomimes had with the 
Globe Theatre; but the Church of England had retained in 
her Catechism the old Roman word “ pomps,” as one of the 
things which were to be renounced ; and as “ pomps” con- 
fessedly meant at first those very spectacles of the heathen circus 
and theatre, Prynne could not be very illogical in believing that, 
as it had been retained, it was retained to testify against some- 
thing, and probably against the thing in England most like the 
“ nomps” of heathen Rome. Meanwhile, let Churchmen decide 
whether of the two was the better Churchman—Prynne, who 
tried to make the baptismal covenant mean something, or Laud, 
who allowed such a play as Zhe Ordinary to be written by his 
especial protégé, Cartwright, the Oxford scholar, and acted pro- 
bably by Oxford scholars, certainly by christened boys. We 
do not pretend to pry into the counsels of the Most High; but if 
unfaithfulness to a high and holy trust, when combined with 
lofty professions and pretensions, does (as all history tells us that 
it does) draw down the anger and vengeance of Almighty God, 
then we need look no further than this one neglect of the 
seventeenth century prelates, (whether its cause was stupidity, 
insincerity, or fear of the monarchs to whose tyranny they 
pandered,) to discover full reason why it pleased God to sweep 
them out awhile with the besom of destruction. 

There is another feature in the plays of the seventeenth century, 
new, as far as we know, alike to English literature and manners ; 
and that is, the apotheosis of Rakes. Let the faults of the Middle 
Age, or of the Tudors, have been what they may, that class of 
person was in their times simply an object of disgust. The word 
which then signified a Rake is, in the Morte d Arthur, (temp. Ed. 
IV.) the foulest term of disgrace which can be cast upon a knight ; 
while even up to the latter years of Elizabeth, the contempt of 
parents and elders seems to have been thought a grievous sin. 
™ Italy even, fountain of all the abominations of the age, re- 
spect for the fifth commandment seems to have lingered after all 
the other nine had been forgotten ; we find Castiglione, in his 
Corteggiano, (about 1520,) regretting the modest and respectful 
training of the generation which had preceded him ; and to judge 
from facts, the Puritan method of education, stern as it was, was 
neither more nor less than the method which, a generation be- 
fore, had been common to Romanist and to Protestant, Puritan 
and Churchman. 

3ut with the Stuart era, (perhaps at the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign,) fathers became gradually personages who are to be dis- 
obeyed, sucked of their money, fooled, even now and then robbed 
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and beaten, by the young gentleman of spirit; and the most Chris- 
tian kings, James and Charles, with their queens and court, sit 
by to see ruffling and roystering, beating the watch and breaking 
windows, dicing, drinking, and duelling, adultery and forni- 
cation, (provided the victim of the latter sin be not a damsel of 
gentle birth,) set forth not merely as harmless amusements 
for young gentlemen, but, (as in Beaumont and Fletcher’s play 
of Monsieur Thomas,) virtues without which a man is despicable. 
On this point, as on many others, those who have, for ecclesias- 
tical reasons, tried to represent the first half of the seventeenth 
century as a golden age, have been unfair. There is no immo- 
rality of the court plays of Charles II.’s time, which may not be 
found in those of Charles I.’s, Sedley and Etherege are not a 
whit worse, but only more stupid, than Fletcher or Shirley ; and 
Monsieur Thomas is the spiritual father of all angry lads, rufflers, 
blades, bullies, mohocks, Corinthians, and dandies, down to 
the last drunken clerk who wrenched off a knocker, or robbed 
his master’s till to pay his losses at a betting-office. True; we 
of this generation can hardly afford to throw stones. The scape- 
grace ideal of humanity has enjoyed royal patronage within the 
last half century; and if Monsieur Thomas seemed fair in the 
eyes of James and Charles, so did Jerry and Corinthian Tom 
in those of “the first gentleman of Europe.” Better days, 
however, have dawned: Z'om and Jerry, instead of running 
three hundred nights, would be as little endured on the stage as 
Monsieur Thomas would be; the heroes who aspire toward that 
ideal, are now consigned by public opinion to Rhadamanthus and 
the treadmill; while if, like Monsieur Thomas, they knocked 
down their own father, they would, instead of winning a good 
wife, be “cut” by braver and finer gentlemen than Monsieur 
Thomas himself: but what does this fact prove, save that Eng- 
land has at last discovered that the Puritan opinion of this 
matter, (as of some others,) was the right one ? 

But there is another aspect in which we must look at the 
Stuart patronage of profligate scape-graces on the stage. They 
would not have been endured on the stage, had they not been 
very common off it ; and if there had not been, too, in the hearts 
of spectators, some lurking excuse for them: it requires no 
great penetration to see what that excuse must have been, If 
the Stuart age, aristocracy, and court, were as perfect as some 
fancy them, such fellows would have been monstrous in it, and 
inexcusable, probably impossible. But if it was, (as it may be 
proved to have been,) an utterly deboshed, insincere, decrepit, 
and decaying age, then one cannot but look on Monsieur Tho- 
mas with something of sympathy as well as pity. Take him as 
he stands; he is a fellow of infinite kindliness, wit, spirit, and 
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courage: but with nothing on which to employ those powers. 
He would have done his work admirably in an earnest and en- 
terprising age, as a Hudson’s Bay Company clerk, an Indian 
civilian, a captain of a man-of-war,—anything where he could 
find a purpose and a work. Doubt it not. How many a Mon- 
sieur Thomas of our own days, whom, two years ago, one had 
rashly fancied capable of nothing higher than coulisses and 
cigars, private theatricals and white kid-gloves, has been not only 
fighting and working like a man, but meditating and writing home- 
ward like a Christian, through the dull misery of those trenches 
at Sevastopol; and has found, amid the Crimean snows, that 
merciful fire of God, which could burn the chaff out of his heart, 
and thaw the crust of cold frivolity into warm and earnest life ! 
And even at such a youth’s worst, reason and conscience alike 
forbid us to deal out to him the same measure as we do to the 
offences of the cool and hoary profligate, or to the darker and 
subtler spiritual sins of the false professor. But if the wrath of 
God be not unmistakeably and practically revealed from Heaven 
against youthful profligacy and disobedience, in after sorrow and 
shame of some kind or other, against what sin is it revealed? It 
was not left for our age to discover that the wages of sin is death : 
but Charles, his players, and his courtiers, refused to see what 
the very heathen had seen, and so had to be taught the truth 
over again by another and a more literal lesson; and what 
neither stage-plays nor sermons could teach them, sharp shot 
and cold steel did. 

“ But still the Puritans were barbarians for hating Art altoge- 
ther.” The fact was, that they hated what art they saw in Eng- 
land, and that this was low art, bad art, growing ever lower and 
worse. If it be said, that Shakspeare’s is the very highest art, 
the answer is, that what they hated in him was not his high art, 
but his low art, the foul and horrible elements, which he had in 
common with his brother play-writers. True, there is far less 
of these elements in Shakspeare than in any of his compeers: 
but they are there. And what the Puritans hated in him was 
exactly what we have to expunge, before we can now represent 
his plays. If it be said that they ought to have discerned and 
appreciated the higher elements in him, so ought the rest of their 
generation. The Puritans were surely not bound to see in 
Shakspeare what his patrons and his brother poets did not see. 
And it is surely a matter of fact, that the deep spiritual know- 
ledge, which makes, and will make, Shakspeare’s plays, (and 
them alone of all the seventeenth century plays,) a heritage for 
all men and all ages, quite escaped the insight of his contempo- 
raries, who probably put him in the same rank which Webster, 
writing about 1612, has assigned to him. 
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‘‘T have ever cherished a good opinion of other men’s witty 
labours, especially of that full and heightened style of Master Chap- 
man ; the laboured and understanding works of Mr. Jonson; the no 
less witty composures of the both wittily excellent Mr. Beaumont and 
Mr. Fletcher ; and lastly, (without wrong last to be named), the right 
happy and copious industry of Mr. Shakspeare, Mr. Dekker, and Mr. 
Heywood.” 


While Webster, then, the best poet of the reign of Charles the 
First, sees nothing in Shakspeare beyond the same “ happy and 
copious industry,” which he sees in Dekker and Heywood,— 
while Cartwright, perhaps the only young poet of real genius in 
Charles the First’s reign, places Fletcher’s name “”Twixt Jon- 
son’s grave and Shakspeare’s lighter sound,” and tells him that, 


“ Shakspeare to thee was dull, whose best wit lies 
I’ th’ ladies’ questions, and the fool’s replies. 
* * * * 
Whose wit our nice times would obsceneness call. 
* * * * 
Nature was all his art; thy vein was free 
As his, but without his scurrility ;” * 


while even Milton, who, Puritan as he was, loved art with all 
his soul, only remarks on Shakspeare’s marvellous lyrical sweet- 
ness, “his native wood-notes wild;” and what shame to the 
Puritans if they, too, did not discover the stork among the 
cranes ? 

An answer has been often given to arguments of this kind, 
which deserves a few moments’ consideration. It is said, “ the 
grossness of the old play-writers was their misfortune, not their 
crime. It was the fashion of the age. It is not our fashion, 
certainly ; but they meant no harm by it. The age was a free- 
spoken one; and perhaps none the worse for that.” Mr. Dyce, 
indeed, the editor of Webster's plays, seems inclined to exalt this 
habit into a virtue. After saying that the licentious and de- 
bauched are made “as odious in representation as they would 
be if they were actually present,” (an assertion which must be 
flatly denied, save in the case of Shakspeare, who seldom or 
never, to our remembrance, seems to forget that the wages of 
sin is death, and who, however coarse he may be, keeps stoutly 
on the side of virtue,) Mr. Dyce goes on to say, that “ perhaps 
the language of the stage is purified in proportion as our morals 
are deteriorated ; and we dread the mention of the vices which 





* What canon of cleanliness, now lost, did Cartwright possess, which enabled 
him to pronounce Fletcher, or indeed himself, purer than Shakspeare, and his 
times “nicer” than those of James? To our generation, less experienced in the 
quantitative analysis of moral dirt, they will appear all equally foul. 
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we are not ashamed to practise; while our forefathers, under 
the sway of a less fastidious, but a more energetic principle of 
virtue, were careless of words, and only considerate of actions.” 

To this clever piece of special pleading we can only answer, 
that the fact is directly contrary,—that there is a mass of unani- 
mous evidence which cannot be controverted, to prove that 
England, in the first half of the seventeenth century, was far 
more immoral than in the nineteenth,—that the proofs lie patent 
to any dispassionate reader; but that we must be excused from 
defiling our pen by transcribing them. 

Let it be said that coarseness was “the fashion of the age.” 
The simple question is, was it a good fashion or a bad? ‘There 
is no doubt, that in simple states of society, much manly virtue, 
and much female purity, have often consisted with very broad 
language, and very coarse manners. But what of that? Drunkards 
may very often be very honest and brave men; does that make 
drunkenness no sin? or will honesty and courage prevent a 
man’s being the worse for hard drinking? If so, why have we 
given up coarseness of language ; and why has it been the better, 
rather than the worse part of the nation, the educated and re- 
ligious, rather than the ignorant and wicked, who have given it 
up. Why? Simply because the nation, and all other nations 
on the Continent, in proportion to their morality, have found 
out that coarseness of language is, to say the least, unfit and 
inexpedient ; that if it be wrong to do certain things, it is also, 
on the whole, right not to talk of them; that even certain things 
which are right and blessed and holy, lose their sanctity by 
being dragged cynically to the light of day, instead of being 
left in the mystery in which God has wisely shrouded them. 
On the whole, one is inclined to suspect the defence of coarse- 
ness as insincere. Certainly, in our day, it will not hold. 
If any one wishes to hear coarse language in “good society,” 
he can hear it in Paris; but one questions whether Pari- 
sian society be now “under the sway of a more energetic 
principle of virtue” than our own. The sum total of the matter 
seems to be, that we have found out that on this (and as we 
shall shew hereafter, on several other points,) the old Puritans 
were right. And, quaintly enough, the party in the English 
Church who hold the Puritans most in abhorrence, are the most 
scrupulous now upon this very point, and, in their dread of con- 
taminating the minds of youth, are carrying education, at school 
and college, to such a more than Puritan precision, that with the 
most virtuous and benevolent intentions, they are in danger of 
giving lads a merely conventual education,—a hot-house training 
which will render them incapable hereafter of facing either the 
temptations or the labour of the world. They themselves repub- 
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lished Massinger’s Virgin Martyr, because it was a pretty Popish 
story, probably written by a Papist, (for there is every reason to be- 
lieve that Massinger was one,) and setting forth how the heroine 
was attended all through by an angel in the form of a page, and 
how (not to mention the really beautiful ancient fiction about the 
fruits which Dorothea sends back from Paradise,) Theophilus 
overcomes the devil by means of a cross composed of flowers. 
Massinger’s account of Theophilus’ conversion, will, we fear, 
make those who know anything of that great crisis of the 
human spirit, suspect that Massinger’s experience thereof was 
but small: the fact which is most interesting is, the Virgin 
Martyr is one of the foulest plays known. Every pains has 
been taken to prove that the indecent scenes in the play were 
not written by Massinger, but by Dekker; on what grounds 
we know not. If Dekker assisted Massinger in the play, as he is 
said to have done, we are aware of no canons of internal criticism, 
which will enable us to decide, as boldly as Mr. Gifford does, 
that all the indecency is Dekker’s, and all the poetry Massinger’s. 
He confesses (as indeed he is forced to do) that “ Massinger 
himself is not free from dialogues of low wit and buffoonery ;” 
and, then, after calling the scenes in question “ detestable 
ribaldry,” “a loathsome sorterkin, engendered of filth and dull- 
ness,” recommends them to the reader’s supreme scorn and con- 
tempt,—with which feelings the reader will doubtless regard 
them ; but will also, if he be a thinking man, draw from them 
the following conclusions: that even if they be Dekker’s (of 
which there is no proof,) Massinger was forced, in order to the 
success of his play, to pander to the public taste, by allowing 
Dekker to interpolate these villanies ; that the play which, above 
all others of the seventeenth century, contains the most supra- 
lunar rosepink of piety, devotion, and purity, also contains the 
stupidest abominations of any extant play; and lastly, that those 
who reprinted it for its rosepink piety and purity, as a sample of 
the Christianity of that past golden age of High-churchmanship 
had to leave out about one-third of the play, for fear of becom- 
ing amenable to the laws against abominable publications. 

No one denies that there are nobler words than any that we 
have quoted in Jonson, in Fletcher, or in Massinger: but 
nothing is stronger than its weakest part; and there is hardly a 
a play (perhaps none,) of theirs in which the immoralities of 
which we complain do not exist,—few of which they do not form 
an integral part. 

Now, if this is the judgment which we have to pass on the 
—* of the greater poets, what must the lesser ones be 
ike ? 
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Look, then, at Webster’s two masterpieces, Vittoria Corrom- 
borea and the Duchess of Malfi. A few words spent on them 
will surely not be wasted ; for they are pretty generally agreed 
to be the two best tragedies written since Shakspeare’s time. 

The whole story of Vittoria Corromborea is one of sin and 
horror. The subject-matter of the play is altogether made 
up of the fiercest and the basest passions. But the play is 
not a study of those passions, from which we may gain a great 
insight into human nature. There is no trace (nor is there, 
again, in the Duchess of Malfi,) of that development of human 
souls for good or evil, which is Shakspeare’s especial power,— 
the power which (far more than any accidental “ beauties”) 
makes his plays, to this day, the delight alike of the simple and 
the wise, while his contemporaries are all but forgotten. The 
highest aim of dramatic art is to exhibit the development of the 
human soul; to construct dramas in which the conclusion shall 
depend, not on the events, but on the characters, and in which 
the characters shall not be mere embodiments of a certain passion, 
or a certain “ humour,” but persons, each unlike all others; each 
having a destiny of his own, by virtue of his own peculiarities, of 
his own will, and each proceeding toward that destiny, unfolding 
his own strength and weakness before the eyes of the audience, 
and in such a way, that, after his first introduction, they should 
be able (in proportion to their knowledge of human nature) to 

redict his conduct under any given circumstances. This is 
indeed “ high art:” but we find no more of it in Webster than in 
the rest. His characters, be they old or young, come on the 
stage ready-made, full grown, and stereotyped ; and, therefore, 
in general, they are not characters at all, but mere passions or 
humours in a human form. Now and then he essays to draw a 
character ; but it is analytically, by description, not dramatically, 
by letting the man exhibit himself in action ; and in the Duchess 
of Malfi, he falls into the great mistake of telling, by Antonio’s 
mouth, more about the Duke and the Cardinal than he after- 
wards makes them act. Very different is Shakspeare’s method 
of giving, at the outset, some single delicate hint about his per- 
sonages, which will serve as a clue to their whole future conduct, 
thus “ shewing the whole in each part,” and stamping each man 
with a personality, to a degree which no other dramatist has 
ever approached. But the truth is, that the study of human 
nature is not Webster’s aim. He has to arouse terror and pity, 
not thought, and he does it in his own way, by blood and fury, 
madmen and screech-owls, not without a rugged power. 

There are scenes of his, certainly, like that of Vittoria’s trial, 
which have been praised for their delineation of character ; but 
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it is one thing to solve the problem, which Shakspeare has so 
handled in Lear, and Othello, and Richard the Third, “ given a 
mixed character, to shew how he may become criminal,” and to 
solve Webster’s “ given a ready-made criminal, to shew what he 
will say and do on a certain occasion.” To us the knowledge of 
character shewn in Vittoria’s trial-scene, is not an insight into 
Vittoria’s especial heart and brain, but a general acquaintance 
with the conduct of all bold bad women when brought to bay. 
Poor Elia, who knew the world from books, and human nature 
principally from his own loving and gentle heart, talks of 
Vittoria’s innocence—resembling boldness*—and seeming to see 
that matchless beauty of her face, which inspires such gay con- 
fidence in her, and so forth. 

Perfectly just and true, not of Vittoria merely, but of the 
average of unfortunate females in the presence of a police magis- 
trate, yet amounting in all merely to this, that the strength of 
Webster’s confest master-scene lies simply in intimate acquaint- 
ance with vicious nature in general. We will say no more on 
this matter, save to ask, cui bono ?—was the art of which this was 
the highest manifestation likely to be of much use to mankind, 
much less to excuse its palpably disgusting and injurious accom- 
paniments ? 

The “ Duchess of Malfi” is certainly in a purer and loftier 
strain ; but in spite of the praise which has been lavished on her, 
we must take the liberty to doubt whether the poor Duchess 
is “a person” at all. General goodness and beauty, intense 
though pure affection for a man below her in rank, and a will to 
carry out her purpose at all hazards, are not enough to distin- 
guish her from thousands of other women; but Webster has no 
such purpose. What he was thinking and writing of was, not 
truth, but effect; not the Duchess, but her story; not her 
brothers, but their rage; not Antonio, her major-domo and hus- 
band, but his good and bad fortunes; and thus he has made 
Antonio merely insipid, the brothers merely unnatural, and the 
Duchess, (in the critical moment of the play,) merely forward. 
That curious scene, in which she acquaints Antonio with her 
love for him, and makes him marry her, is, on the whole, 
painful. Webster himself seems to have felt that it was so; 
and, dreading lest he had gone too far, to have tried to 
redeem the Duchess at the end by making her break down 
in two exquisite lines of loving shame: but he has utterly 





* C. Lamb. Specimens of English Dramatic Poets, p. 229. From which 
specimens, be it remembered, he has had to expunge not only all the comic 
scenes, but generally the greater part of the plot itself, to make the book at all 
tolerable. 
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forgotten to explain or justify her love, by giving to Antonio, 
(as Shakspeare would probably have done,) such strong spe- 
cialties of character as would compel, and therefore excuse his 
mistress’s affection. He has plenty of time to do this in the 
first scenes,—time which he wastes on irrelevant matter; and 
all that we gather from them is that Antonio is a worthy and 
thoughtful person. If he gives promise of being more, he 
utterly disappoints that promise afterwards. In the scene in 
which the Duchess tells her love, he is far smaller, rather than 
greater, than the Antonio of the opening scene, though (as there) 
altogether passive. He hears his mistress’s declaration just as 
any other respectable youth might; is exceedingly astonished, and 
a good deal frightened; has to be talked out of his fears till one 
naturally expects a revulsion on the Duchess’s part into some- 
thing like scorn or shame, (which might have given a good 
opportunity for calling out sudden strength in Antonio:) but so 
busy is Webster with his business of drawing mere blind love, 
that he leaves Antonio to be a mere puppet, whose worthiness 
we are to believe in only from the Duchess’s assurance to him 
that he is perfection of all that a man should be; which, as all 
lovers are of the same opinion the day before the wedding, is 
not of much importance. 

Neither in his subsequent misfortunes does Antonio make the 
least struggle to prove himself worthy of his mistress’s affection. 
He is very resigned, and loving, and so forth. To win renown 
by great deeds, and so prove her in the right to her brothers 
and to all the world, never crosses his imagination. His highest 
aim, (and that only at last), is slavishly to entreat pardon from 
his proud brothers-in-law, for the mere offence of marrying their 
sister; and he dies by an improbable accident, the same pious 
and respectable insipidity with which he has lived,—“ ne valant 
pas la peine qui se donne pour lui.” The prison-scenes between 
the Duchess and her tormentors are painful enough, if to give 
pain be a dramatic virtue ; and she appears in them really noble, 
and might have appeared far more so, had Webster taken half 
as much pains with her as he has with the madmen, ruffians, 
ghosts, and screech-owls in which his heart really delights. The 
only character really worked out, so as to live and grow under 
his hand, is Bosola, who, of course, is the villain of the piece, 
and being a rough fabric, is easily manufactured with rough 
tools. Still, Webster has his wonderful touches here and 


there,— 


“ Cariola, Hence, villains, tyrants, murderers! Alas! 
What will you do with my lady? Call for help! 
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Duchess. To whom? to our next neighbours? They are mad folk. 
Farewell, Cariola. 
I pray thee look thou giv’st my little boy 
Some syrop for his cold; and let the girl 
Say her prayers ere she sleep.—Now, what you please ; 
What death ?” 


And so the play ends; as does Vittoria Corrombona, with 
half-a-dozen murders coram populo, raving madness, despair, 
bedlam and the shambles ; putting the reader marvellously in 
mind of that well-known old book of the same era, “ Reynolds’ 
God’s Revenge against the Crying Sins of Murther and Adul- 
tery,” in which, with all due pious horror, and bombastic ser- 
monizing, the national appetite for abominations is duly fed with 
some fifty unreadable Spanish histories, French histories, Italian 
histories, and so forth, one or two of which, of course, are known 
to have furnished subjects for the play-wrights of the day. 

The next play-writer whom we are bound to notice is James 
Shirley, one of the many converts to Romanism which those 
days saw, who appears, up to the breaking out of the Civil War, 
to have been the Queen’s favourite poet, and who, according to 
Langbaine, was “one of such incomparable parts, that he was 
the chief of the second-rate poets, and by some has been thought 
even equal to Fletcher himself.” 

We must entreat the reader's attention while we examine 
Shirley’s Gamester. Whether the examination be a pleasant 
business or not, it is somewhat important, “for,” says Mr. 
Dyce, “the following memorandum respecting it occurs in the 
office-hock of the Master of the Records:—‘ On Thursday 
night, 6th of February 1633, “'The Gamester” was acted at 
Court, made by Sherley, out of a plot of the king’s, given him 
by mee, and well likte. The king sayd it was the best play he 
had seen for seven years.’” 

This is, indeed, important. We shal! now have an opportu- 
nity of fairly testing at the same time the taste of the Royal 
Martyr, and the average merit, at least in the opinion of the 
Caroline Court, of the dramatists of that day. 

The plot which Charles sent to Shirley as a fit subject for his 
muse, is taken from one of those abominable collections of Italian 
novels, of which we have already had occasion to speak, and 
occurs in the second part of the Ducento Novelle of Celio Male- 
spini; and what it is we shall see forthwith. 

The play opens with a scene. between one Wilding and his 
ward Penelope, in which he attempts to seduce the young lady, 
in language which has certainly the merit of honesty; she 
refuses him, but civilly enough, and on her departure Mrs. 
Wilding enters, who, it seems, is the object of her husband’s 
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loathing, though young, handsome, and in all respects charm- 
ing enough. After a scene of stupid and brutal insults, he has 
the effrontery to ask her to bring Penelope to him, at which she 
naturally goes out in anger; and Hazard the gamester enters,— 
a personage without a character, in any sense of the word. 
There is next some talk against duelling, sensible enough, which 
arises out of a bye plot,—one Delamere having been wounded in 
a duel by one Beaumont, mortally as is supposed, This bye 
plot runs through the play, giving an opportunity for bringing 
in a father of the usual playhouse type,—a Sir Richard Hurry, 
who is, of course, as stupid, covetous, proud, and tyrannical, 
and unfeeling, as playhouse fathers were then found to be; but 
it is of the most commonplace form, turning on the stale trick 
of a man expecting to be hanged for killing some one who turns 
out after all to have recovered, and having no bearing what- 
soever on the real plot, which is this: — Mrs. Wilding, in order to 
win back her husband’s affections, persuades Penelope to seem 
to grant his suit, while Mrs. Wilding herself is in reality to 
supply her niece’s place, and shame her husband into virtue. 
Wilding tells Hazard of the good fortune which he fancies is 
coming, in scenes of which one can only say, that if they are 
not written for the purpose of exciting the passions, it is hard 
to see why they were written at all. But, being with Hazard 
in a gambling-house, at the very hour at which he is to meet 
Penelope, and having had a run of bad luck, he borrows a 
hundred pounds of Hazard, stays at the table to recover his 
losses, and sends Hazard to supply his place with the supposed 
Penelope. A few hours before Penelope and Hazard have 
met for the first time, and Penelope considers him, as she says 
to herself aside, “a handsome gentleman.” He begins, of 
course, talking lewdly to her; and the lady, so far from 
being shocked with the freedom of her new acquaintance, pays 
him back in his own coin in such good earnest that she soon 
silences him in the battle of dirt-throwing. Of this sad scene, 
it is difficult to say, whether it indicates a lower standard 
of purity and courtesy in the poet, in the audience who endured 
it, or in the society of which it was, of course, intended to be 
a brilliant picture. If the cavaliers and damsels of Charles 
the First’s day were in the habit of talking in that way to each 
other, (and if they had not been, Shirley would not have dared to 
represent them as doing so,) one cannot much wonder that the 
fire of God was needed to burn up (though, alas! only for a 
while) such a state of society, and that when needed the fire fell. 

The rest of the story is equally bad. Hazard next day gives 
Wilding voluptuous descriptions of his guilt, and while Wilding 
is in the height of self-reproach at having handed over his victim 
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to another, his wife meets him, and informs him that she herself 
and not Penelope has been the victim. Now comes the crisis 
of the plot, the conception which so delighted the taste of the 
Royal Martyr. Wilding finds himself, as he expresses it, “ fitted 
with a pair of horns of his own making;” and his rage, shame, 
and base attempts to patch up his own dishonour by marrying 
Penelope to Hazard, (even at the cost of disgorging the half 
of her portion, which he had intended to embezzle,) furnish 
amusement to the audience to the end of the play; at last, on 
Hazard and Penelope coming in married, Wilding is informed 
that he has been deceived, and that his wife is unstained, having 
arranged with Hazard to keep up the delusion, in order to 
frighten him into good behaviour; whereupon Mr. Wilding 
promises to be a good husband henceforth, and the play ends. 

Throughout the whole of this farrago of improbable iniquity 
not a single personage has any mark of personal character, or 
even of any moral quality, save (in Mrs, Wilding’s case) that of 
patience under injury. Hazard “ The Gamester” is chosen as 
the hero, for what reason it is impossible to say; he is a mere 
profligate nonentity, doing nothing which may distinguish him 
from any other gamester and blackguard, save that he is, as we 
are told, 


‘* A man careless 
Of wounds; and though he have not had the luck 
To kill so many as another, dares 
Fight with all them that have.” 


He, nevertheless, being in want of money, takes a hundred 
pounds from a foolish old city merchant (city merchants are 
always fools in the seventeenth century) to let his nephew, young 
Barnacle, give him a box on the ear in a tavern, and (after the 
young cit has been transformed into an intolerable bully by the 
fame so acquired) takes another hundred pounds to the repent- 
ant uncle for kicking the youth back into his native state of 
peaceful cowardice. With the exception of some little humour 
in these scenes with young Barnacle the whole play is thoroughly 
stupid. We look in vain for anything like a reflection, a sen- 
timent, even a novel image. Its language, like its morality, is 
all but on a level with the laboured vulgarities of the “ Re- 
lapse” or the “ Provoked Wife,” save that (Shirley being a con- 
fessed copier of the great dramatists of the generation before 
him) there is enough of the manner of Fletcher and Ben Jonson 
kept up to hide, at first sight, the utter want of anything like 
their matter; and as one sickens with contempt at the rakish 
swagger, and the artificial smartness of his coxcombs, one re- 
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grets the racy and unaffected blackguardism of the earlier poets’ 
men. 

This, forsooth, is the best comedy that Charles had heard 
for seven years, and the plot which he himself furnished for the 
occasion, fitted to an English audience by a Romish convert. 

And yet there is one dramatist of that fallen generation 
over whose memory one cannot but linger, fancying what he 
would have become, and wondering why so great a spirit was 
checked suddenly ere half-developed, by the fever which carried 
him off, with several other Oxford worthies, in 1643, when he 
was at most thirty-two (and according to one account only 
twenty-eight) years old. Let which of the two dates be the true 
one, Cartwright must always rank among our wondrous youths, 
by the side of Prince Henry, the Admirable Crichton, and others, 
of whom one’s only doubt is, whether they were not too won- 
drous, too precociously complete for future development. We 
find Dr. Fell, sometime Bishop of Oxford, saying that “ Cart- 
wright was the utmost man could come to ;” we read how his body 
was as handsome as his soul; how he was an expert linguist, not 
only in Greek and Latin, but in French and Italian, an excellent 
orator, admirable poet ; how Aristotle was no less known to him 
than Cicero and Virgil, and his metaphysical lectures preferred to 
those of all his predecessors, the Bishop of Lincoln only excepted, 
“ and his sermons, lastly,” as much admired as his other com- 
posures, and how one fitly applied to him that saying of Aristotle 
concerning Céschron the poet, that “ he could not tell what 
CEschron could not do.” We find pages on pages of high-flown 
epitaphs and sonnets on him, in which the exceeding bad taste of 
his admirers makes one inclined to doubt the taste of him whom 
they so bedaub with praise ; and certainly, in spite of all due ad- 
miration for the Crichton of Oxford, one is unable to endorse 
Mr. Jasper Mayne’s opinion, that 


“‘ In thee Ben Jonson still held Shakspeare’s stile ;” 


or that he possest 


“ Lucan’s bold heights match’d to staid Virgil’s care, 
Martial’s quick salt, joined to Muszus’ tongue.” 


This superabundance of eulogy, when we remember the men 
and the age from which it comes, tempts one to form such a con- 
ception of Cartwright as, indeed, the portrait prefixed to his works 
(ed. 1651) gives us; the offspring of an over-educated and pedan- 
tic age, highly stored with everything but strength and simplicity ; 
one in whom genius has been rather shaped (perhaps cramped) 
than developed: but genius was present, without a doubt, under 
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whatsoever artificial trappings; and Ben Jonson spoke but truth 
when he said, “ My son Cartwright writes all like a man.” It is 
impossible to open a page of The Lady Errant, The Royal Slave, 
The Ordinary, or Love's Convert, without feeling at once that we 
have to do with a man of a very different stamp from any (Mas- 
singer perhaps alone excepted) who was writing between 1630 
and 1640. The specific density of the poems, so to speak, is 
far greater than that of any of his cotemporaries; everywhere 
is thought, fancy, force, varied learning. He is never weak 
or dull, though he fails often enough, is often enough wrong- 
headed, fantastical, affected, and has never laid bare the deeper 
arteries of humanity, for good or for evil. Neither is he 
altogether an original thinker; as one would expect, he has 
over-read himself: but then he has done so to good purpose. 
If he imitates, he generally equals. The table of fare in The 
Ordinary smacks of Rabelais, but then it is worthy of Rabelais ; 
and if one cannot help suspecting that The Ordinary would 
never have been written had not Ben Jonson written The Alche- 
mist, one confesses that Ben Jonson need not have been ashamed 
to have written the play himself, although the plot, as all Cart- 
wright’s are, is somewhat confused and inconsequent. If he 
be Platonically sentimental in Love's Convert, his sentiment is 
of the noblest and purest; and the confest moral of the play is 
one which that age needed, if ever age on earth did. 


“ Tis the good man’s office 
To serve and reverence woman, as it is 
The fire’s to burn; for as our souls consist 
Of sense and reason, so do yours, more noble, 
Of sense and love, which doth as easily calm 
All your desires, as Reason quiets ours. 
* * * * * * 
Love, then, doth work in you, what Reason doth 
In us, here only lies the difference,— 
Ours wait the lingering steps of Age and Time, 
But the woman’s soul is ripe when it is young; 
So that in us what we call learning, is 
Divinity in you, whose operations, 
Impatient of delay, do outstrip time.” 

For the sake of such words, in the midst of an evil and adul- 
terous generation, we will love young Cartwright in spite of the 
suspicion that, addressed as the play is to Charles, and probably 
acted befvre his queen, the young rogue had been playing the 
courtier somewhat, and racking his brains for pretty sayings 
which would exhibit as a virtue that very uxoriousness of the 
poor king’s, which at last cost him his head. The Royal 
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Slave, too, is a gallant play, right-hearted and lofty from be- 
ginning to end, though enacted in an impossible court-cloud- 
world, akin to that in which the classic heroes and heroines of 
Corneille and Racine cal] each other Monsieur and Madame. 

As for his humour; he, alas! can be dirty like the rest, when 
necessary: but humour he has, of the highest quality. The 
Ordinary is full of it; and Moth, the Antiquary, though too 
much of a lay figure, and depending for his amusingness on 
his quaint antiquated language, is such a sketch as Mr, Dickens 
need not have been ashameu to draw. 

The Royal Slave seems to have been considered, both by 
the Court and by his contemporaries, his masterpiece. And 
justly so; yet our pleasure at Charles’s having shown, for once, 
good taste, is somewhat marred by Langbaine’s story, that 
the good acting of the Oxford scholars, “stately scenes, and 
richness of the Persian habits,” had as much to do with the 
success of the play as its “ stately style,” and “ the excellency 
of the songs, which were set by that admirable composer, Mr. 
Henry James.” True it is, that the songs are excellent, as 
are all Cartwright’s; for grace, simplicity, and sweetness, equal 
to any (save Shakspeare’s) which the seventeenth century pro- 
duced: but, curiously enough, his lyric faculty seems to have 
exhausted itself in these half-dozen songs. His minor poems are 
utterly worthless, out-Cowleying Cowley in frigid and fantastic 
conceits ; and his various addresses to the king and queen are 
as bombastic, and stupid, and artificial, as anything which dis- 
graced the reigns of Charles II. or his brother. 

Are we to gather from this fact that Cartwright was not really 
an original genius, but only a magnificent imitator? that he 
could write plays well, because others had written them well 
already, but only for that reason ; and that for the same reason, 
when he attempted detached lyrics and addresses, he could only 
follow the abominable models which he saw around him? We 
know not: for surely in Jonson and Shakspeare’s minor poems 
he might have found simpler and sweeter types; and even in 
those of Fletcher, who appears, from his own account, to have 
been his especial pattern; Shakspeare, however, as we have 
seen, he looked down on, as did the rest of his generation. 

Cartwright, as an Oxford scholar, is of course a worshipper 
of Charles, and a hater of Puritans. We do not wish to raise 
a prejudice against so young a man, by quoting any of the ridi- 
culous, and often somewhat abject, rant with which he addresses 
their majesties on their return from Scotland, on the queen’s 
delivery, on the birth of the Duke of York, and so forth—for 
in that he did but copy the tone of grave divines and pious 
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prelates; but he, unfortunately for his fame, is given (as young 
geniuses are sometimes) to prophesy; and two of his prophecies, 
at least, have hardly been fulfilled. He was somewhat mistaken, 
when, on the birth of the Duke of York, he informed the 
world that 


“ The state is now past fear; and all that we 
Need wish besides is perpetuity.” 


And, after indulging in various explanations of the reason why 
“ Nature” showed no prodigies at the birth of the future patron 
of Judge Jeffreys, which, if he did not believe them, are lies, 
and if he did, are very like blasphemies, declares that the 
infant is 
** A son of Mirth, 
Of Peace and Friendship ; ’tis a quiet birth.” 


Nor, again, if spirits in the other world have knowledge of human 
affairs, can we be now altogether satisfied with his augury as to 
the capacities of the New England Puritans,— 


“ They are good silly people; souls that will 
Be cheated without trouble: one eye is 
Put out with zeal, th’ other with ignorance, 
And yet they think they’re eagles.” 


Whiatsoever were the faults of Cotton Mather’s band of pioneers, 
and they were many, silliness was certainly not among them. 
But such was the Court fashion. Any insult, however shallow, 
ribald, and doggrel, (and all these terms are just of the mock- 
Puritan ballad which Sir Christopher sings in The Ordinary, 
just after an epithalamium so graceful and melodious, though 
a little “warm” in tone, as to really be out of place in such 
a fellow’s mouth,) passes current against men, who were abroad 
the founders of the United States, and the forefathers of the 
acutest and most enterprising nation on earth, and who at home 
proved themselves, by terrible fact, not only the physically 
stronger party, but the more cunning. But so it was fated to 
be. A deep mist of conceit, fed by the shallow breath of para- 
sites, players, and pedants, wrapt that unhappy Court in blind 
security, till “the breaking was as the swelling out of a high 
wall, which cometh suddenly in an instant.” 


“ But after all, what Poetry and Art there was in that day, 


good or bad, all belonged to the royalists.” 
All? There are those who think that, if mere concettism 


be a part of poetry, Quarles is a ten times greater poet than 
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Cowley or George Herbert, and equal, perhaps, to Vaughan and 
Withers. On this question, and on the real worth of the seven- 
teenth century lyrists, something may be said hereafter in this 
Review. Meanwhile, there are those, too, who believe John 
Bunyan, considered simply as an artist, to be the greatest dra- 
matic author whom England has seen since Shakspeare; and 
there linger, too, in the libraries and the ears of men, words of 
one John Milton. He was no rigid hater of the beautiful, merely 
because it was heathen and popish; no more, indeed, were many 
highly-educated and highly-born gentlemen of the Long Parlia- 
ment; no more was Cromwell himself, whose delight was (if we 
may trust that double renegade Waller,) to talk over with him 
the worthies of Rome and Greece, and who is said (and we be- 
lieve truly) to have preserved for the nation Raphael’s cartoons, 
and Andrea Mantegna’s triumph, when Charles’ pictures were 
sold. But Milton had steeped his whole soul in romance. He 
had felt the beauty and glory of the chivalrous middle age as 
deeply as Shakspeare himself; he had as much classical lore as 
any Oxford pedant. He felt to his heart’s core, (for he sang of 
it, and had he not felt it he would only have written of it,) the 
magnificence and worth of really high art, of the drama when it 
was worthy of man and of itself. 


“ Of gorgeous tragedy, 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine, 
And what, though rare, of later age, 
Ennobled hath the later stage.” . 


No poet, perhaps, shews wider and truer sympathy with every 
form of the really beautiful in art, and nature, and history; and 
yet he was a Puritan. 

Yes, Milton was a Puritan; one, who instead of trusting him- 
self, and his hopes of the universe, to secondhand hearsays, 
systems, and traditions, had looked God’s Word and his own soul 
in the face, and determined to act on that which he had found. 
And therefore it is, that to open his works at any stray page, 
after these effeminate Carolists, is like falling asleep in a 
stifling city drawing-room, amid Rococo French furniture, not 
without untidy traces of last night’s ball, and awaking in an 
alpine valley, amid the scent of sweet cyclamens and pine boughs, 
to the music of trickling rivulets and shouting hunters, and to 
see above your head the dark cathedral aisles of mighty pines, 
and here and there, above them and beyond, the spotless peaks 
of everlasting snow ; while far beneath your feet— 
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‘** The hemisphere of earth, in clearest ken, 
Stretched to the amplest reach of prospect, lies.” 


Take any,—the most hackneyed passage of Comms, the Allegro, 
the Penseroso, the Paradise Lost, and see the freshness, the 
sweetness, and the simplicity, which is strangely combined with 
the pomp, the self-restraint, the earnestness of every word ; take 
him even, as an experimentum crucis, when he trenches upon 
ground heathen and questionable, and tries the court poets at 
their own weapons,— 


“ Or whether, (as some sages sing, ) 
The frolic wind that breathes the spring, 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a-maying, 
There on beds of violets blue, 
And fresh-blown roses washed in dew” 





but why quote what all the world knows?—Where shall we 
find such real mirth, ease, sweetness, dance and song of words 
in anything written for five-and-twenty years before him ? 
True, he was no great dramatist. He never tried to be one: but 
there was no one in his generation who could have written either 
Comus or Samson Agonistes. And if, as is commonly believed, 
and as his countenance seems to indicate, he was deficient in 
humour, so were his contemporaries, with the sole exception of 
Cartwright. Witty he could be, and bitter: but he did not live 
in a really humorous age; and if he has none of the rollicking 
fun of the foxhound puppy, at least he has none of the obscene 
gibber of the ape. 

After all, the great fact stands, that the only lasting poet 
of that generation was a Puritan; one who, if he did not write 
dramas in sport, at least acted dramas in earnest. For drama 
means, etymologically, action and doing ; and of the drama there 
are, and always will be, two kinds: one the representative, the 
other the actual ; and for a world wherein there is no siperabun- 
dance of good deeds, the latter will be always the better kind. 
It is good to represent heroical action in verse, and on the stage : 
it is good to “ purify,” as old Aristotle has it, “ the affections by 
pity and terror.” There is an ideal tragedy, and an ideal comedy 
also, which one can imagine as an integral part of the highest 
Christian civilisation. But when “ Christian” tragedy sinks below 
the standard of heathen Greek tragedy ; when, instead of setting 
forth heroical deeds, it teaches the audience new possibilities of 
crime, and new excuses for those crimes ; when, instead of puri- 
fying the affections by pity and terror, it confounds the moral 
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sense by exciting pity and terror merely for the sake of excite- 
ment, careless whether they be well or ill directed, then it is of 
the devil, and the sooner it returns to its father, the better for 
mankind. When, again, comedy, instead of stirring a divine 
scorn of baseness, or even a kindly and indulgent smile at the 
weaknesses and oddities of humanity, learns to make a mock of 
sin,—to find excuses for the popular frailties which it pretends to 
expose,—then it also is of the devil, and to the devil let it go; 
while honest and earnest men, who have no such exceeding love 
of “ Art,” that they must needs have bad art rather than none at 
all, do the duty which lies nearest them, amid clean whitewash 
and honest prose. The whole theory of “ Art, its dignity, and 
vocation,” seems to us at times questionable, if coarse facts are 
to be allowed to weigh, (as we suppose they are,) against deli- 
cate theories. If we are to judge by the examples of Italy, the 
country which has been most of all devoted to the practice of 
“ Art,” and by that of Germany, the country which has raised 
the study of Art into a science, then a nation is not necessarily 
free, strong, moral, or happy, because it can “represent” facts, 
or can understand how other people have represented them. 
We do not hesitate to go farther, and to say, that the present 
imbecility of Germany is to be traced in a great degree to 
that pernicious habit of mind which makes her educated men 
fancy it enough to represent noble thoughts and feelings, or to 
analyze the representations of them: while they do not bestir 
themselves, or dream that there is the least moral need for be- 
stirring themselves, toward putting these thoughts and feelings 
into practice. Goethe herein is indeed the typical German : 
God grant that no generation may ever see such a typical 
Englishman; and that our race, remembering ever that the 
golden age of the English drama was one of private immorality, 
public hypocrisy, ecclesiastical pedantry, and regal tyranny, and 
ended in the temporary downfal of Church and Crown, may 
be more ready to do fine things, than to write fine books; and 
act in their lives, as those old Puritans did, a drama which their 
descendants may be glad to put on paper for them, long after 
they are dead. 

For surely these Puritans were dramatic enough, poetic enough, 
picturesque enough. We do not speak of such fanatics as Bal- 
four of Burley, or any other extravagant person whom it may 
have suited Walter Scott to take as a typical personage. We speak 
of the average Puritan nobleman, gentleman, merchant, or farmer, 
and hold him to have been a picturesque and poetical man,—a man 
of higher imagination and deeper feeling than the average of 
Court poets, and a man of sound taste also. What is to be said 
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for his opinions about the stage, has been seen already; but it 
seems to have escaped most persons’ notice, that either all Eng- 
land is grown very foolish, or the Puritan opinions on several 
matters have been justified by time. 

On the matter of the stage, the world has certainly come over 
to their way of thinking. Few educated men now think it worth 
while to go to see any play, and that exactly for the same reasons 
as the Puritans put forward ; and still fewer educated men think 
it worth while to write plays: finding that since the grosser,excite- 
ments of the imagination have become forbidden themes, there 
is really very little to write about. 

But in the matter of dress and of manners, the Puritan triumph 
has been complete. Even their worst enemies have come over 
to their side, and “the whirligig of time has brought about its 
revenge,” 

Their canons of taste have become those of all England, and 
High Churchmen, who still call them round-heads and cropped 
ears, go about rounder-headed and closer cropt than they ever 
went. They held it more rational to cut the hair to a comfortable 
length than to wear effeminate curls down the back. And we 
cut ours much shorter than they ever did. They held, (with 
the Spaniards, then the finest gentlemen in the world,) that sad, 
i.é., dark colours, above all black, were the fittest for stately and 
earnest gentlemen. We all, from the Tractarian to the Any- 
thingarian, are exactly of the same opinion. They held that 
lace, perfumes, and jewellery on a man were marks of unmanly 
foppishness and vanity; and so hold the finest gentlemen in 
England now. They thought it equally absurd and sinful for 
a man to carry his income on his back, and bedizen himself out 
in reds, blues, and greens, ribbons, knots, slashes, and “treble 
quadruple deedalian ruffs, built up on iron and timber, (a fact,) 
which have more arches in them for pride than London Bridge 
for use.” We, if we met such a ruffed and ruffled worthy as 
used to swagger by hundreds up and down Paul’s Walk, not 
knowing how to get adinner, much less to pay his tailor, should 
look on him as firstly a fool, and secondly a swindler; while, if 
we met an old Puritan, we should consider him a man grace- 
fully and picturesquely drest, but withal in the most perfect 
sobriety of good taste ; and when we discovered, (as we probably 
should,) over and above, that the harlequin cavalier had a box 
of salve and a pair of dice in one pocket, a pack of cards 
and a few pawnbrokers’ duplicates in the other; that his 
thoughts were altogether of citizens’ wives, and their too easy 
virtue; and that he could not open his mouth without a dozen 
oaths, we should consider the Puritan, (even though he did 
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quote Scripture somewhat through his nose,) as the gentle- 
man; and the courtier as a most offensive specimen of the 
“snob triumphant,” glorying in his shame. ‘The picture is 
not ours, nor even the Puritan’s. It is Bishop Hall’s, Bishop 
Earle’s,—it is Beaumont’s, Fletcher’s, Jonson’s, Shakspeare’s, 
—the picture which every dramatist, as well as satirist, has 
drawn of the “ gallant” of the seventeenth century. No one 
can read those writers honestly without seeing that the Puritan, 
and not the Cavalier ccnception of what a British gentle- 
man should be, is the one accepted by the whole nation at this 
day. 

. applying the same canon to the dress of women, they were 
wrong. As in other matters, they had hold of one pole of a double 
truth, and erred in applying it exclusively to all cases. But 
there are two things to be said for them; first, that the dress of 
that day was palpably an incentive to the profligacy of that day, 
and therefore had to be protested against; in these more moral 
times, ornaments and fashions may be harmlessly used, which 
then could not be used without harm. And next, it is unde- 
niable that sober dressing is more and more becoming the fashion 
among well-bred women, and that among them, too, the Puritan 
canons are gaining ground. 

We have just said that the Puritans held too exclusively to 
one pole of a double truth. They did so, no doubt, in their 
hatred of the drama. Their belief that human relations were, if 
not exactly sinful, at least altogether carnal and unspiritual, 
prevented their conceiving the possibility of any truly Christian 
drama, and led them at times into strange and sad errors, like 
that New England ukase of Cotton Mather’s, who punished 
the woman who should kiss her infant on the Sabbath day. 
Yet their extravagancies on this point were but the honest re- 
vulsion from other extravagancies on the opposite side. If the 
undistinguishing and immoral Autotheism of the play-wrights, 
and the luxury and heathendom of the higher classes, first in 
Italy and then in England, were the natural revolt of the human 
mind against the Manicheism of Popish monkery, then the 
severity and exclusiveness of Puritanism was a natural and 
necessary revolt against that uxury and immorality; a protest 
for man’s God-given superiority over nature, against that Natu- 
ralism which threatened to end in sheer brutality. | While 
Italian prelates have found an apologist in Mr. Roscoe, and 
English play-wrights in Mr. Gifford, the old Puritans, who felt 
and asserted, however extravagantly, that there was an eternal 
law, which was above all Borgias, and Machiavels, Stuarts, and 
Fletchers, have surely a right to a fair trial. If they went too 
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far in their contempt for humanity, certainly no one interfered 
to set them right. The Anglicans of that time, who held intrinsi- 
cally the same anthropologic notions, and yet wanted the courage 
and sincerity to carry them out as honestly, neither could nor 
would throw any light upon the controversy; and the only 
class who sided with the poor play-wrights in asserting that 
there were more things in man, and more excuses for man, than 
were dreamt of in Prynne’s philosophy, were the Jesuit Casuists, 
who, by a fatal perverseness, used all their little knowledge of 
human nature to the same undesirable purpose as the play- 
wrights ; namely, to prove how it was possible to commit every 
conceivable sinful action without sinning. No wonder that in 
an age in which courtiers and theatre-haunters were turning 
Romanists by the dozen, and the priest-ridden Queen was the 
chief patroness of the theatre, the Puritans should have classed 
players and Jesuits in the same category, and deduced the pa- 
rentage of both alike from the father of lies. 

But as for these Puritans having been merely the sour, nar- 
row, inhuman persons they are vulgarly supposed to have been, 
credat Judeus, There were sour and narrow men enough 
among them ; so there were in the opposite party. No Puritan 
could have had less poetry in him, less taste, less feeling, than 
Laud himself. But is there no poetry save words? no drama 
save that which is presented on the stage? Is this glorious 
earth, and the souls of living men, mere prose, as long as “ carent 
vate sacro,” who will, forsooth, do them the honour to make 
poetry out of a little of them, (and of how little!) by translating 
them into words, which he himself, just in proportion as he is 
a good poet, will confess to be clumsy, tawdry, ineffectual ? Was 
there no poetry in these Puritans, because they wrote no poetry ? 
We do not mean now the unwritten tragedy of the battle-psalm 
and the charge; but simple idyllic poetry and quiet home-drama, 
love-poetry of the heart and the hearth, and the beauties of 
every-day human life? Take the most commonplace of them : 
was Zeal-for-Truth Thoresby, of Thoresby Rise in Deeping 
Fen, because his father had thought fit to give him an ugly and 
silly name, the less of a noble lad? Did his name prevent his 
being six feet high? Were his shoulders the less broad for it, 
his cheek the less ruddy for it? He wore his flaxen hair of the 
same length that every one now wears theirs, instead of letting 
it hang half-way to his waist in essenced curls; but was he 
therefore the less of a true Viking’s son, bold-hearted as his sea- 
roving ancestors, who won the Danelagh by Canute’s side, and 
settled there on Thoresby Rise, to grow wheat and breed horses, 
generation succeeding generation, in the old moated grange? 
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He carried a Bible in his jack-boots: but did that prevent him, 
as Oliver rode past him with an approving smile on Naseby 
field, thinking himself a very handsome fellow, with his mustache 
and imperial, and bright-red coat, and cuirass well polished, in 
spite of many a dint, as he sate his father’s great black horse as 
gracefully and firmly as any long-locked and essenced cavalier in 
front of him? Or did it prevent him thinking too, for a moment, 
with a throb of the heart, that sweet Cousin Patience far away at 
home, could she but see him, might have the same opinion of him 
as he had of himself? Was he the worse for the thought? He 
was certainly not the worse for checking it the next instant, with 
manly shame for letting such “carnal vanities” rise in his heart, 
while he was “ doing the Lord’s work” in the teeth of death and 
hell : but was there no poetry in him then? No poetry in him, five 
minutes after, as the long rapier swung round his head, redder 
and redder at every sweep? We are befooled by names. Call 
him Crusader instead of Roundhead, and he seems at once 
(granting him only sincerity, which he had, and that of a right 
awful kind) as complete a knight-errant as ever watched and 
prayed, ere putting on his spurs, in fantastic Gothic chapel, 
beneath “ storied windows richly dight.” Was there no poetry 
in him, either, half an hour afterwards, as he lay bleeding across 
the corpse of the gallant horse, waiting for his turn with the 
surgeon, and fumbled for the Bible in his boot, and tried to hum 
a psalm, and thought of Cousin Patience, and his father, and 
his mother, and how they would hear, at least, that he had played 
the man in Israel that day, and resisted unto blood, striving 
against sin and the Man of Sin? 

And was there no poetry in him, too, as he came wearied 
along Thoresby dyke, in the quiet autumn eve, home to the house 
of his forefathers, and saw afar off the knot of tall poplars rising 
over the broad misty flat, and the one great abele tossing its 
sheets of silver in the dying gusts, and knew that they stood 
before his father’s door? Who can tell all the pretty child-me- 
mories which flitted across his brain at that sight, and made 
him forget that he was a wounded cripple? There is the dyke 
where he and his brothers snared the great pike which stole the 
ducklings—how many years ago? while pretty little Patience 
stood by trembling, and shrieked at each snap of the brute’s 
wide jaws; and there—down that long dark lode, rufiling 
with crimson in the sunset breeze, he and his brothers skated 
home in triumph with Patience when his uncle died. What 
a day that was! when, in the clear, bright winter noon, they 
laid the gate upon the ice, and tied the beef-bones under 
the four corners, and packed little Patience on it. — How 
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pretty she looked, though her eyes were red with weeping, 
as she peeped out from among the heap of blankets and 
horse-hides, and how merrily their long fen-runners whistled 
along the ice-lane, between the high banks of sighing reed, as 
they towed home their new treasure in triumph, at a pace like 
the race-horse’s, to the dear old home among the poplar-trees. 
And now he was going home to meet her, after a mighty victory, 
a deliverance from heaven, second only in his eyes to that Red- 
Sea one. Was there no poetry in his heart at that thought? Did 
not the glowing sunset, and the reed-beds which it transfigured 
before him into sheets of golden flame, seem tokens that the 
glory of God was going before him in his path? Did not the 
sweet clamour of the wild-fowl, gathering for one rich pzan ere 
they sank into rest, seem to him as God’s bells chiming him 
home in triumph, with peals sweeter and bolder than those of 
Lincoln or Peterborough steeple-house? Did not the very 
lapwing, as she tumbled, softly wailing, before his path, as she 
did years ago, seem to welcome the wanderer home in the name 
of heaven ? 

Fair Patience, too, though she was a Puritan, yet did not her 
cheek flush, her eye grow dim, like any other girl’s, as she saw 
far off the red-coat, like a sliding spark of fire, coming slowly 
along the strait fen-bank, and fled up stairs into her chamber to 
pray, half that it might be, half that it might not be, he? Was 
there no happy storm of human tears and human laughter when 
he entered the courtyard gate? Did not the old dog lick his 
Puritan hand as lovingly as if it had been a Cavalier’s? Did 
not lads and lasses run out shouting? Did not the old yeo- 
man father hug him, weep over him, hold him at arm’s length, 
and hug him again, as heartily as any other John Bull, even 
though the next moment he called all to kneel down and thank 
Him who had sent his boy home again, after bestowing on him 
the grace to bind kings in chains and nobles with links of iron, 
and contend to death for the faith delivered to the saints? 
And did not Zeal-for-Truth look about as wistfully for Patience 
as any other man would have done, longing to see her, yet not 
daring even to ask for her? And when she came down at last, 
was she the less Jovely in his eyes because she came, not flaunt- 
ing with bare bosom, in tawdry finery and paint, but shrouded 
close in coif and pinner, hiding from all the world beauty which 
was there still, but was meant for one alone, and that only if 
God willed, in God’s good time? And was there no faltering 
of their voices, no light in their eyes, no trembling pressure of 
their hands, which said more, and was more, ay, and more 
beautiful in the sight of Him who made them, than all Herrick’s 
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Dianemes, Waller’s Sacharissas, flames, darts, posies, love- 
knots, anagrams, and the rest of the insincere cant of the court ? 
What if Zeal-for-Truth had never strung two rhymes together 
in his life? Did not his heart go for inspiration to a loftier 
Helicon, when it whispered to itself, “ My love, my dove, 
my undefiled, is but one,” than if he had filled pages with 
sonnets, about Venuses, and Cupids, love-sick shepherds and 
cruel nymphs ? 

And was there no poetry, true idyllic poetry, as of Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline itself, in that trip round the old farm next 
morning; when Zeal-for-Truth, after looking over every heifer, 
and peeping into every stye, would needs canter down by his 
father’s side to the horse-fen, with his arm in a sling; while the 
partridges whirred up before them, and the lurchers flashed 
like grey snakes after the hare, and the colts came whinnying 
round, with staring eyes and streaming manes, and the two 
chatted on in the same sober business-like English tone, alter- 
nately of “ The Lord’s great dealings” by General Cromwell, the 
pride of all honest fen-men, and the price of troop-horses at the 
next Horncastle fair ? 

Poetry in those old Puritans? Why not? They were men 
of like passions with ourselves. They loved, they married, they 
brought up children; they feared, they sinned, they sorrowed, 
they fought—they conquered. There was poetry enough in 
them, be sure, though they acted it like men, instead of singing 
it like birds, 
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Art. IL.—1. Tragedies ; to which are added a few Sonnets and 
Verses. By Sir T. N. Tatrourp, D.C.L. London, Edward 
Moxon. 

2. Vacation Rambles ; comprising the Recollections of Rome, 
Continental Tours, &. By Sir T. N. Tairourp, D.C.L. 
Third Edition. London, Edward Moxon. 

3. Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of T. Noon TALrourp, 
Author of “ Jon.” In one Volume. Philadelphia, Carey & 
Hart, 1842. 


TuHE late Thomas Noon Talfourd was a remarkable man in 
many ways. He had stood in the front rank of English advo- 
cates ; he had occupied no mean place as a parliamentary speaker ; 
he was raised to the judicial Bench with the cordial approval of 
his profession ; and (what he himself prized most of all) he had 
acquired undoubted eminence as a dramatic author. If his 
early connexion with journalism, and his large acquaintance 
amongst the periodical dispensers of cotemporary fame, occa- 
sionally led to his being extravagantly eulogized in his lifetime, 
this is no reason why he should be permitted to drop into com- 
parative oblivion immediately after death; and believing that 
more than one pregnant moral, or valuable lesson, may be de- 
duced from his career, we propose to take a calm review of his 
life, writings, and character. 

He was born at Reading on May 26,1795. His father was 
by trade a brewer, and by religious persuasion a Dissenter,—a 
circumstance which exercised no inconsiderable influence on the 
early habits and mental training of the son, who, however, from 
the time when he was at liberty to make an election, appears to 
have been an attached adherent of the Church of England. He 
was educated at the excellent grammar-school of his native 
town, under the Rev. Dr. Valpy—a name familiar to scholars— 
and he retained through life the deepest sense of obligation for 
the care which his revered master had bestowed upon him. 
The first edition of Jon is dedicated to Dr. Valpy, “as a slender 
token of gratitude for benefits which cannot be expressed in 
words.” The essentially Greek tone and colouring of this pro- 
duction afford the best proof of the author’s classical proficiency, 
and of the facility with which, thanks to good grounding, he 
was enabled in after life to extend his dramatic readings into 
regions which are rarely visited by modern play-wrights. What 
may be called the formal and regular part of his education began 
and ended with this school. After leaving it, he was abandoned 
to his own natural or acquired tendencies; for instead of being 
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sent to a university, he was entered at an earlier age than is usual 
of an Inn of Court, the Middle Temple ; and, in 1813, he began 
studying the law in the chambers of the celebrated special 
pleader, the late Mr. Joseph Chitty. 

The vocation of special pleader is an anomaly peculiar to 
England. In its origin it was exclusively and (we suspect) 
covertly pursued by students, who were willing to eke out a 
a scanty income by doing what, in strictness, was the attorney’s 
business, for lower fees than, according to professional etiquette, 
could be received by a barrister. There is a well-known story of 
Serjeant Davy, who, on being arraigned before the circuit mess 
for unprofessional conduct in taking silver from a client, defended 
himself by saying, “I took all the poor devil possessed in the 
world, and I hope you don’t call that unprofessional.” But the 
learned Serjeant was fined notwithstanding, and the rule has been 
invariably enforced, although the special pleader, not having 
undergone the ceremony of the call, is permitted to accept five 
shillings or seven and sixpence, and even to send in his bill of 
charges if he thinks fit. The advantages of the calling consist in 
the familiarity with practical forms which it teaches, and the 
connexions to which it leads, whilst its respectability has been 
amply sustained by the number and reputation of the eminent 
judges it has sent forth. In illustration, we need not go 
farther back than to the last judge who has been raised to the 
peerage, now Lord Wensleydale, and to the two last English 
advocates who have been invested with the ermine, now Mr. 
Justice Willes and Mr. Baron Bramwell. At the same time, it 
would be difficult to imagine a more dry and unattractive school, 
and a young man of Talfourd’s imaginative turn of mind might 
have been excused if he had shrunk from so trying an ordeal, 
and occupied himself, like the majority of pupils, with the more 
congenial pursuits lying so temptingly within reach in a metro- 
polis, But he set to work in right earnestness to master the 
science; and, after working three or four years under Mr. 
Chitty’s guidance, he commenced practising as a special pleader 
on his own account. He was not called to the Bar till Hilary 
Term 1821; and, considering his peculiar tastes and aptitudes, 
his fluent elocution, and his fondness for oratorical display, there 
can be little doubt that the res angusta domi, and the dread of 
circuit and session expenses, were the main cause of his persever- 
ing so long in an obscure and unexciting occupation. 

One of the best things that Talfourd ever wrote was an article 
“On the Profession of the Bar,” in the London Magazine. It 
so obviously refers to his own feelings and prospects as to be 
almost of an autobiographical character, and it comprises many 
hints and reflections which may be read with advantage by future 
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aspirants for forensic honours and their friends. We propose, 
therefore, to quote a few passages. After dwelling enthusiasti- 
cally on the tempting bait offered to young ambition, on the 
stirring character of the career, and on the dreams of coming 
celebrity in which the embryo Scarletts and Folletts may be sup- 
posed to indulge, he proceeds :— 


“‘ But the state of anticipation cannot last for ever. The day 
arrives when the candidate for forensic opportunities and honours 
must assume the gown amidst the congratulations of his friends, and 
attempt to realize their wishes. The hour is no doubt happy, in spite 
of some intruding thoughts; its festivities are not less joyous, because 
they wear a colouring of solemnity; it is one more season of hope 
snatched from fate, inviting the mind to bright remembrance, and 
rich in the honest assurances of affection and sympathy. It passes, 
however, as rapidly as its predecessors, and the morrow sees the 
youth at Westminster, pressing a wig upon aching temples, and taking 
a fearful survey of the awful bench where the judges sit, and the 
more awful benches crowded with competitors, who have set out with 
as good hopes, who have been encouraged by as enthusiastic friends, 
and who have as valid claims to success as he. 

“* Now, then, having allowed him to enjoy the foretastes of prosperity, 
let us investigate what are the probabilities that he will enjoy them. Are 
they, in any degree proportioned to his intellectual powers and accom- 
plishments? Is the possession of some share of the highest faculties 
of the mind, which has given him confidence, really in his favour ? 
These questions we will try to solve. We may, perhaps, explain to 
the misjudging friends of some promising aspirant, who has not 
attained the eminence they expected, why their prophecies have been 
unfulfilled. They think that, with such powers as they know him to 
possess, there must be some fault which they did not perceive,—some 
want of industry or perseverance ; but there was probably none; and 
they may rather seek for the cause of failure in the delicacy of feeling 
which won their sympathy, or in the genius they were accustomed to 
admire.” 


The solution of the mystery, as he goes on to explain, is to be 
found in the simple fact, that the distributors of briefs, the real 
patrons of merit, are not the people at large,—not even the 
factitious assemblage called the public,—not scholars, nor readers, 
nor thinkers, nor admiring audiences, nor sages of the law, but 
simply attorneys, When a barrister has risen to undisputed 
eminence, they have little choice in the matter; for, at least in 
important cases, the client will commonly insist on retaining the 
highest and best known talent.. But they enjoy an unlimited 
discretion in the selection of juniors; and, as Talfourd justly 
observes, by employing young men early, they may yive them 
not merely fees, but courage, practice, and the means of becom- 
ing known to others. 
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“From this extraordinary position,” he continues, “arises the 
necessity for the strictest etiquette in form, and the nicest honour in 
conduct, which strangers are apt to ridicule, but which alone can 
prevent the Bar from being prostrated at the feet of an inferior class. 
It is no small proof of the spirit and intelligence of the profession, as 
a body, that these qualities are able to preserve them in a station of 
apparent superiority to those on whom they virtually depend. They 
frequent the places of business; they follow the judges from town to 
town, and appear ready to undertake any side of any cause ; they sit 
to be looked at and chosen, day after day, and year after year; and 
yet, by force of professional honour and gentlemanly accomplishments, 
and by these alone, they continue to be respected by the men who 
are to decide their destiny. But no rule of etiquette, however strict, 
and no feelings of delicacy, however nice and generous, can prevent 
a man, who has connexions among attorneys, from possessing a great 
advantage over his equals who have none. It is natural that his friends 
should think highly of him, and desire to assist him, and it would be 
absurd to expect that he should disappoint them by refusing their 
briefs, when conscious of ability to do them justice. Hence a youth, 
born and educated in the middle ranks of life, who is able to struggle 
to the Bar, has often a far better chance of speedy success than a 
gentleman of rank and family. This consideration may lessen the 
wonder so often expressed at the number of men who have risen to 
eminence in the law from comparatively humble stations. Without 
industry and talent they could have done little ; but, perhaps, with both 
these they might have done less, if their early fame had not been 
nurtured by those to whom their success was a favourite object, and 
whose zeal afforded them at once opportunity and stimulus, which 
to more elevated adventurers are wanting.” 


A remarkable change has taken place in the profession of the 
law in this respect. Prior to the eighteenth century, the rise of 
a man of low birth to its highest dignities was a rare occurrence ; 
and we learn from Dugdale, that, so late as 1601, an order 
(countersigned by Bacon) was issued by the Crown, “that none 
should be admitted into an Inn of Court that is not a gentle- 
man by descent.” When, therefore, Mr. Foss, in his valuable 
little book entitled The Grandeur of the Law, stated, in 1843, 
that no less than 83 peerages had been founded by successful 
lawyers, he should have added, that a very large proportion of 
these belonged already to the hereditary aristocracy. During 
the last century and a half, however, the plebeians have carried 
off most of the highest prizes. To say nothing of living ex- 
amples, we may name Somers, Hardwicke, Thurlow, Kenyon, 
Dunning, King, the Scotts, Gifford, Gibbs, Tenterden, Shepherd, 
Romilly, Wilde, Follett, &c., as confessedly wanting in ancestral 
distinctions ; and some of these certainly benefited by con- 
nexions of a different order in the manner which Talfourd has 
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pointed out. He himself must have had friends and connexions 
amongst the provincial attorneys, who, from what they had 
known of him in early life, or from the opinion that had got 
abroad of his talents, were predisposed to give him a chance, 
He had also the connexions which he must have formed as a 
special pleader ; and we have good authority for believing that he 
had ‘no occasion to complain of neglect or forgetfulness. Yet, for 
some years after he joined the Oxford Circuit and the Berkshire 
Sessions, he did not get on as fast as he had anticipated ; and 
the essay from which we have been quoting, betrays a growing 
feeling of despondency, and occasionally sounds very like a pre- 
mature apology for apprehended failure. Still his very impatience 
is instructive, and his satirical touches are all redolent of truth. 
Most of us could easily supply illustrations of the following 
passages from our own personal observation :— 


“When a man has nothing really to say, he is assisted greatly by 
confusion of language, and a total want of arrangement and grammar. 
Mere stupidity, accompanied by a certain degree of fluency, is no in- 
considerable power. It enables its possessor to protract the contest 
long after he is beaten, because he neither understands his own case, 
nor the arguments by which he has been answered. It is a weapon 
of defence, behind which he obtains protection, not only from his 
adversaries, but from the judge. If the learned person who presides, 
wearied out with endless irrelevancies, should attempt to stop him, he 
will insist cn his privilege to be dull, and obtain the admiration of 
the auaience by his firmness in supporting the rights of the bar. In 
these points, a sensitive and acute advocate has no chance of rivalling 
him in the estimation of the bystanders.” 

# * * * * * 

‘“ Let no one, therefore, hastily conclude that the failure of a youth, 
to whom early opportunities are given, is a proof of essential infe- 
riority to successful rivals. It may be, indeed, that he is below his 
business ; for want of words does not necessarily imply plenitude of 
ideas, nor is abstinence from lofty prosings and stale jests conclusive 
evidence of wit and knowledge; but he is more probably superior to 
his vocation ;—too clear in his own perceptions to perplex others ; 
too much accustomed to think, to make a show without thought; and 
too deeply impressed with admiration of the venerable and the affect- 
ing, readily to apply their attributes to the miserable facts he is re- 
tained to embellish.” 

There is a happy illustration of Swift’s, to the effect that a 
finely-tempered penknife may ill supply the place of a blunter 
and coarser instrument, like a paper-knife; and there is a well- 
known story of Addison’s incapacity, during his brief Secretary- 
ship of State, to write off-hand a formal paper, which was 
finished and despatched in ten minutes by a writing clerk. But 
it is a dangerous doctrine to inculcate or suggest that fastidious- 
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ness is a proof of ability; and we agree with Dr. Johnson when 
he lays down, in his sturdy, downright way,—* The true strong 
and sound mind, is the mind that can embrace equally great 
things and small. Now, I am told the King of Prussia will say 
to a servant, Bring me a bottle of such a wine, which came in 
such a year; it lies in such a corner of the cellars. I would 
have a man great in great things, and elegant in little things,” 
We would have him always equal to his work, be that work 
what it may—par negotiis, neque supra; and this Talfourd 
commonly was, whenever a sudden call was made upon his fa- 
culties, and when no time was allowed for mounting his imagi- 
nation upon stilts, or for composing the ornate passages by which 
he too often marred the effect of his prepared speeches. For 
this reason, his reputation on his circuit, at least from the time 
when he became its unquestioned leader, was always higher than 
in town; and there was as much difference between the humour 
and fancy with which he lighted up a common jury case at 
Reading or Oxford, and the ambitious flights of his printed 
orations, as (to borrow the felicitous metaphor of Lord Brougham) 
between sparks thrown off from a working engine and fireworks 
thrown up for display. The truth is, his taste was never of the 
severest order, and it was not likely to be chastened by the in- 
tellectual habits or literary associates of his youth. It was said 
of him, when about thirty, that he had written more than he 
had ever read; and it was then undoubtedly true, that his com- 
positions afforded slight evidence of deep study, whilst they were 
flung off with dangerous facility, and amounted to hundreds of 
pages within the year. 

With regard to reading, he belonged to the school of Charles 
Lamb, (Elia,) who, more than half in earnest, thus expounded 
his creed in this particular: “I can read anything which I call 
a book. There are things in that shape which I cannot allow 
for such. In this catalogue of books which are no books—(iblia 
abiblia—I reckon Court Calendars, Directories, pocket-books, 
draught-boards bound and lettered at the back, scientific trea- 
tises, almanacs, the Statutes at large; the works of Hume, 
Gibbon, Robertson, Adam Smith, Beattie, Soame Jenyns, and, 
generally, all those volumes which ‘no gentleman’s library should 
be without; the Histories of Flavius Josephus, (that learned 
Jew,) and Paley’s Moral Philosophy.” 

Talfourd’s writings were of a most miscellaneous character; and 
he appears to have been simultaneously a contributor to the 
London Magazine, the New Monthly Magazine, the Retrospec- 
tive Review, the Edinburgh Review (occasionally,) and some 
of the leading newspapers. He was also, during many years, 
engaged as law reporter of circuit cases for the 7imes,—a mode 
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of earning money to which he resorted with reluctance, and 
which he subsequently admitted to be hardly reconcilable with 
the position of a fair and independent competitor for practice or 
for fame. The so-called dignity of the Bar had little or nothing 
to do with the question, which was discussed, about eight or ten 
years ago, with uncalled-for acrimony between the profession 
and the press. The solid and almost unanswerable objection, is 
the discretion vested in the reporter of giving undue prominence 
to cases in which he or his personal friends are retained, and the 
suspicion to which he will be constantly exposed of having made 
an interested or partial use of his opportunities. We would not 
answer for Talfourd where his friends were concerned, but we 
are convinced that, so long as he held this invidious office, his 
own name figured less frequently in the desiderated columns 
than it would have done had an indifferent person been employed 
to record the learning and oratory of his circuit. 

Romilly’s juvenile plan of future life, as he states in his Diary, 
was to follow his profession just as far as was necessary for his 
subsistence, and to aspire to fame by his literary pursuits, Tal- 
fourd’s was the reverse, and he prudently refrained from attach- 
ing his name to any of the multifarious writings which he flung 
off to provide for the pressing wants of his family before he had 
secured the confidence of the attorneys. This is one reason why 
literature did not exercise on his prospects the same blighting 
influence which it has exercised on those of so many others. 
It is the notoriety of the thing rather than the thing itself that 
inflicts the injury. The attorney will seldom trouble himself 
about the incidental or collateral pursuits of his counsel unless 
they are forced upon his notice, although he may be excused for 
entertaining an apprehension that the young lawyer who is 
openly aspiring to fame as an author, will bring only a divided 
or fluttering attention to his brief. The production of a law 
book is not open to the objection, and Talfourd advanced his 
professional interests by the publication of an enlarged and cor- 
rected edition of “ Dickinson’s Practical Guide to the Quarter 
and other Sessions of the Peace.” 

In 1832 he considered that his position on the circuit, with 
increasing business in London, justified him in applying for a 
silk gown, and his claim was submitted in the ordinary way to 
Lord Brougham, then Lord Chancellor, who, for some unex- 
‘peg reason, declined or delayed acceding to it, until Talfourd 
ost patience and (in Hilary Term 1833) accepted the coif. 
The rank of serjeant, althougli greatly lowered of late years by 
the carelessness with which it has been bestowed, gives preced- 
ence, in order of seniority, next to the Queen’s counsel, and is 
highly respected; but it has been traditionally and absurdly 
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associated with images of cumbrous learning and solemn dul- 


ness, — 
‘“‘ Each had a gravity would make you split, 
And shook his head at Murray for a wit.” 


It is customary for the Chancellor to consult the other mem- 
bers of the circuit of about the same standing as the applicant 
for rank, before putting him over their heads or alongside of 
them ; and as Talfourd was on his way to Lord Brougham’s to 
ascertain his Lordship’s final decision, he met one of his most - 
formidable rivals, renowned for caustic wit, who thus addressed 
him,—“ I have been just saying of you the severest thing I ever 
said of any man,—that you are in every respect fit to be a ser- 
jeant.” This step proved a fortunate one, for, besides improving 
his position on his circuit, it led to his speedily obtaining a large 
share of the business of the Common Pleas, where he was confes- 
sedly second only to the late Lord Truro, then Serjeant Wilde. 
In 1835, he was chosen, under the most flattering auspices, to 
represent his native town, Reading, in Parliament ; and although, 
(like a popular and brilliant historian) he subsequently had a 
taste of the proverbial instability of popular favour, his consti- 
tuents, (like the electors of Edinburgh,) repented in good time 
of their fickleness, made ample compensation for it, and eventu- 
ally parted on the best possible terms with the member who had 
reflected back with interest the honour they had conferred upon 
him. He was re-elected in 1837, but was compelled to retire in 
consequence of some local faction or intrigue at the next general 
election, and was out of Parliament from 1841 to 1847. Hethen 
regained his seat, and kept it till he was elevated to the Bench. 

The soundness of the current remark that lawyers do not suc- 
ceed in Parliament, has been contested by our great northern 
cotemporary; and, all things considered, we must admit that a 
fair average number of lawyers have succeeded, not merely 
during the days of Romilly, Sir William Grant, Plunkett, 
O’Connell, Follett, Pemberton, Wilde, Campbell, Brougham, 
and Lyndhurst; but still more remarkably at antecedent periods, 
as when Murray (Lord Mansfield) was the only antagonist 
whom the Ministry could oppose to the “ great commoner,” or 
when Lord North is described by Gibbon as slumbering securely 
on the Treasury bench, whilst “ upheld by the majestic sense 
of Thurlow on the one hand, and by the skilful eloquence of 
Wedderburne on the other.” If Talfourd did not succeed, that 
is, did not become one of the stars of the Parliamentary firma- 
ment, he certainly did not fail. He amply sustained the repu- 
tation he brought with him into this new sphere of exertion ; 
and he effected what has fallen to the lot of very few legislators, 
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professional or unprofessional, to eect, namely, the addition of 
two really sound and (so far as they go) eminently useful enact- 
ments to the Statute Book. We allude to the Custody of Infants 
Act, (2 and 3 Vict. c. 54,) and the Copyright Act of 1842, 
(5 Vict. c. 45.) 

Prior to the passing of the first mentioned of these Acts, the 
English law gave the father unlimited power over his infant 
children, and instances had occurre in which it was barbarously 
abused for unjustifiable ends. In one case, (De Mannerville’s,) 
a needy foreigner, married to an Englishwoman, took away an 
infant daughter from the mother because she refused to make 
a will in his favour, and the mother was left without redress. 
In another, (Skinner’s,) the effect of the decision was to leave a 
child of six years old in the custody of a girl kept by the father, 
who was in jail for debt. ‘alfourd’s Act merely invests the 
superior Courts with discretionary authority to modify this 
frightful oppression in extreme cases; yet it was opposed (espe- 
cially by Lord St. Leonards,) as if the smallest interference with 
marital rights would flood this devoted land with immorality. 
This is almost invariably the line of argument, if it can be called 


argument, pursued by the majority of technical lawyers, when it. 


is proposed to legislate in opposition to their confirmed habits of 
thinking. Yet we defy them to name an instance in which their 
prophecies of coming evil from the abolition or mitigation of the 
harsh and repulsive portions of our jurisprudence, have proved 
true; and their groundless fears should be remembered to their 
discredit whenever fresh measures of law reform, in accordance 
with enlightened although unlearned public opinion, shall be 
discussed. The carrying of the Custody of Infants Act was 
mainly owing to the effect produced by “A Plain Letter to the 
Lord Chancellor, by Pearce Stevenson, Esq.,”"—avowedly the 
production of the injured and gifted woman who, in a pamphlet 
recently reviewed in our pages, contends with equal force for a 
radical amendment of the English law of marriage and divorce. 
The Copyright Act, first introduced in 1837, met with the most 
vehement opposition, and its final adoption by the Legislature 
was the result of a compromise by which its scope was materially 
restricted. Its most formidable assailant was Mr. Macaulay, 
who by the combined force of eloquence and authority very 
nearly effected the complete defeat of the measure; yet, on a 
calm review of the controversy, impartial persons may doubt 
whether he had the best of the argument. A tangible possession 
like land, or even an intangible or incorporeal right over it, may 
be held in perpetuity, ¢.e., to a man and his heirs or assigns for 
ever. Why should we refuse to recognise and protect the same 
extent of property in a book, one. essential difference being that 
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the land is appropriated out of the common stock, whilst the 
book may be compared to a new and fertile island which is made 
to spring up where all before was a barren waste of waters? 
The common law of England gave the author his copyright in 
perpetuity. Why should the Legislature interpose to limit it? 
Surely if the sacred principle of property was to be infringed at 
all in his case, the wiser and juster species of interference would 
have been a law to save him from the consequences of his own 
improvidence, by prohibiting the entire alienation of his works, 
as in the case of some celebrated recipients of the national 
bounty. Unless military exploits so far transcend literary or 
scientific services as to exclude the parallel, there is no reason 
why Scott’s Novels, or Burns’ Poems, should not have been per- 
manently entailed as well as Blenheim or Strathfieldsaye. 
Plausible, if not incontrovertible, as were such arguments, Mr. 
Macaulay, Mr. Warburton, and Mr. Grote met and neutralized 
them, by dwelling on the great advantage to the public of 
cheapening standard books by deducting the author’s profit, and 
by expatiating on the contingency that an heir might turn up 
bigoted or stupid enough to be ashamed of his literary pro- 
genitor, and anxious to suppress his works, Why authors should 
be plundered for the supposed benefit of the public was not very 
clearly shewn, whilst the impossibility of suppressing a published 
book is notorious; but Talfourd had laid himself under a disad- 
vantage by claiming only an extension of the legislative term, 
instead of carrying out the principle of property to its legitimate 
consequences, and at the end of a five years’ struggle he was 
obliged to rest satisfied with an addition of seven years. 

In 1848, he was raised to the bench of the Common Pleas, 
and received the customary honour of knighthood. His promo- 
tion was justly due to his professional position and general cha- 
racter. He was a sound lawyer: he was the soul of honour and 
integrity : his judgment was clear, and his understanding excel- 
lent ; nor did he in any respect disappoint the favourable ex- 
pectations which those who knew him well had formed of his 
fitness to be a judge. The peculiar incidents of his death must 
be freshly remembered by most of our readers. He was struck 
by pen | in the.act of addressing the Grand Jury from 
the judicial seat at Stafford during the Spring Assizes of 
1854, and he died a few hours afterwards at his lodgings in that 
town. 

We now turn back to the most eventful era in his life, consi- 
dered with reference to his claims on posterity. His literary 
fame rests mainly on a single drama. It is as the author of Jon 
that he takes rank in the republic of letters ; and this remarkable 
production was first printed for private circulation—i.e., for all 
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practical purposes, published—in April 1835, just after his elec- 
tion for Reading, and in the plenitude of his forensic celebrity. 
The circumstances under which it was composed are detailed in 
the preface. From boyhood he had been passionately attached 
to the drama; and his fondness for it had been naturally enhanced 
by its having been originally tasted in the tempting shape of for- 
bidden fruit. “ Denied by the conscientious scruples of friends 
an early acquaintance with plays,” he enjoyed them with all the 
keener relish when he was at liberty to indulge his long-sup- 
pressed inclinations ; and the stage forthwith became in his eyes 
the grand centre of interest,—the luminous point in the horizon, 
towards and around which (with the due reserve for professional 
duties,) all his thoughts, wishes, and associations were to con- 
verge and cluster. During many years the dramatic department 
of the New Monthly Magazine was under his management ; and 
he was required to discuss the merits of every new play or per- 
former of note,—a task which he executed with spirit, with 
ability, and with as much impartiality as could be commanded 
by a critic who seldom summoned courage to pass a condemna- 
tory sentence on the most incorrigible offender, and who rarely 
made a passing allusion to friends without praising them. He 
speedily got acquainted with the leading actors; and so com- 
pletely did he identify himself with the varying fame and for- 
tunes of those amongst them who best embodied his favourite 
characters, as to feel their occasional triumphs and successes as 
his own. His intimacy with Mr. Macready—in whom were com- 
bined the feelings and accomplishments of a highly educated 
gentleman, with artistic qualities of rare and acknowledged ex- 
cellence—obviously exercised a strong and durable influence on 
his studies and modes of thought; indeed, there can be little 
doubt that the part of the hero in each of his own plays was con- 
sciously or unconsciously composed with an especial reference to 
his friend; and when he was moulding Jon, Thoas, or Hal- 
bert Macdonald, into shape, the bodily image constantly present 
to his mind’s eye was that of the familiar form with which all 
his liveliest impressions of scenic heroism, dignity, grace, and 
tenderness were mixed up. In his preface he thus alludes to 
the progress made by the drama during the preceding twelve 
years :— 

‘“‘Tt has happened to me to be intimately acquainted with all those 
who contributed to this impulse, and to take an immediate interest 
in their successes. I also enjoyed the friendship of the delightful 
artist to whom all have, by turns, been indebted for the realization 
of their noblest conceptions, and was enabled to enjoy, with more 
exquisite relish, the home-born affection with which these were en- 
dued, and the poetical grace breathed around them, by finding the 
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same influences shed by Mr. Macready over the sphere of his social 
and domestic life. It will not be surprising that, to one thus asso- 
ciated, the old wish to accomplish something in dramatic shape should 
recur, not accompanied by the hope of sharing in the scenic triumphs 
of his friends, but bounded by the possibility of conducting a tale 
through dialogue to a close, and of making it subserve to the expres- 
sion of some cherished thoughts. In this state of feeling, some years 
ago, the scheme of the drama of Jon presented itself to me.” 


The title, he had already stated, is borrowed from the tragedy of 
Euripides, which gave the first hint of the situation in which 
the hero is introduced—that of a foundling youth educated in a 
temple, and assisting in its services; ‘ but otherwise,” he adds, 
“‘ there is no resemblance between this imperfect sketch and that 
exquisite picture.” He does not appear to have been aware that 
the same resemblance might be traced between Ion and the 
Joas of Racine’s Athalie. It has been thought strange that 
an enthusiastic admirer of the dramatists of the Elizabethan 
period, and one, too, who had neither been bred up at a univer- 
sity nor lived much with professed scholars, should have chosen 
a subject from ancient mythology, and have elected to cast his 
thoughts in a Greek mould. He did not belong to that now 
extinct, or almost extinct, race of old Etonians and Oxonians, 
like the late Marquis of Wellesley or the late Lord Tenterden, 
who continued through life to be prouder of their hexameters 
and iambics than of their exploits as statesmen or judges ; neither 
are his miscellaneous writings distinguished by classical illustra- 
tions, nor by that purity or peculiarity of tone which is supposed 
to be acquired by the assiduous perusal of the Greek and Roman 
masterpieces, But, as his circuit friends agree, he had long been 
in the habit of reading Sophocles and Euripides in the original ; 
and he instinctively felt that his genius was better adapted for mov- 
ing gracefully under certain restraints and within prescribed limits, 
than for floating free upon the wings of invention, or for soaring 
up into the dizzy regions of originality. A destiny play, on the 
Greek model, saves a world of trouble and anxiety to an author 
who is simply in search of a vehicle for his thoughts and senti- 
ments. Fate, Fortune, and the Furies, are constantly at hand 
to account for any improbabil:ty of incident or inconsistency of 
character; and provided the turns and surprises be in keeping 
with the old superstition, and hang tolerably well together, neither 
readers nor audience will be over-rigid in enforcing the Horatian 
precept, that the knot should be worthy of the god. 

If ‘Talfourd made free use of this recognised license, it must be 
admitted that he did not abuse it. The plot, although its march is 
somewhat slow and funereal, is not devoid of interest; and the 
scene in which Adrastus discovers his son, and the catastrophe, are 
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well contrived. Theillusionis rarely broken by an incongruity, and 
the blank verse is smooth, graceful, and flowing,—indeed, too flow- 
ing, forthe meaning is oftenclouded byaredundancy of harmonious 
sentences, which the author poured forth with a facility rivalling 
that of the gentleman (mentioned by Horace) who wrote standing 
on one foot. There are passages, too, instinct with deep reflection, 
as well as whole scenes of soft and winning sentiment; but still 
the vis vivida, the creative touch, the inspiring power, are want- 
ing. There are no thoughts that breathe or words that burn. 
Garrick complained of Johnson’s Jrene, that declamation roared, 
whilst passion slumbered. In Jon, declamation rather murmurs 
than roars, and passion never-actually falls asleep ; but the critic, 
whether reader or spectator, sees that his proper business is to 
attend to a succession of rhetorical effusions, whilst passion is so 
controlled by destiny or decorum, that she is hardly to be distin- 
guished from duty. It is difficult to imagine a soberer or better- 
behaved lover than Ion, who is equally calm and self-possessed 
whether he has to meet or quit his mistress, or whether he is 
ordained to stab his father or himself. Altogether, this play 
may fairly take rank, as the pleasing and blameless production of 
a refined and cultivated mind, amongst the best dramas that 
have been composed for the closet ; but when the author’s friends 
= to proclaim it as a decided work of genius in the 
1ighest sense of the term, they were clearly hurried into a pal- 
pable mistake. 

Its unprecedented celebrity for a period was owing to a variety 
of concurring circumstances, In confining the circulation to a 
chosen set in the first instance, Talfourd was undoubtedly ac- 
tuated by unaffected diffidence, yet he could not have adopted 
a more effective course for securing success. Every recipient 
of a copy is conciliated by the compliment, and is led by gratified 
vanity to talk kindly of the book. By the time it is regularly 
published, hundreds of influential persons have predisposed the 
public in its favour ; and they must defend the judgment. which 
they may have laid down hastily or inconsiderately. In this 
instance, also, the author was a popular member of a numerous 
profession, and he had just entered the House of Commons, 
preceded by a well-earned reputation for talent and eloquence. 
Be this as it may, Jon rapidly acquired an extent of fame which 
will haply puzzle posterity, and which has been already followed 
by a reaction equally disproportioned to the real merits of the 
poem. But the crowning triumph was to come. Mr. Macready 
selected it for his benefit-night, and, on May 26, 1836, it was 
performed at Covent-Garden, with all the aids which scenic 
art could giveit. Macready, of course, acted Jon, and, although 
he hardly looked the stripling, he did full justice to the essential 
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beauties of the character and the poetry of the part. He was 
admirably supported by Miss Tree, (now Mrs. Kean,) in Cle- 
manthe; and the audience—mostly composed of legal, literary, 
artistic, and fashionable notabilities—came prepared to allow for 
admitted deficiencies of plot and stage effect. Amongst the 
anomalies of the night was a stage-box entirely occupied by 
Serjeants, some of whom, it was rumoured, had never before 
risked their morals or their gravity in a theatre. This perform- 
ance was eminently successful, The curtain fell amidst thunders 
of applause ; and Talfourd found himself actually revelling in the 
intoxicating joys of a position which, we suspect, had been oftener 
the subject of the waking dreams.of his matured ambition than 
the woolsack. The author who is present on such an occasion 
has the same evidence and feeling of triumph as the applauded 
actor; and John Kemble used to say that there was nothing in 
life equal to the electric sympathy of an excited pit—to that 
agitated sea of speaking faces and waving hands and handker- 
chiefs. The most admired writer, even a Macaulay, gets his 
praise by driblets. ‘The actor swallows it at a draught. It is 
only by a bold figure of speech that a patriot can “ read his 
history in a nation’s eyes,” whilst to say that an actor, or an 
orator, reads Ais in the eyes of the spectators or audience, is the 
plain statement of a fact. 

It was Hazlitt’s ordinary advice to any friend who was absorbed 
by a subject or pursuit,—“ Write a book and clear your mind 
of it.” We collect from Talfourd’s Preface that, in printing his 
drama, he meant to follow this prescription, but it completely 
failed in his case; his thoughts and wishes were constantly 
reverting in his own despite to the footlights, and he longed 
unceasingly for another taste of that public applause which he 
had enjoyed in its most concentrated and intoxicating shape. 
His favourite haunt was the Garrick Club, and he seldom 
missed an opportunity of turning the conversation on the theatre. 
One would have thought that the House of Commons, if only 
by the novelty of the arena, would have effected a diversion ; 
yet in 1838 we find him writing avowedly for the stage, with an 
immediate view to representation, from a conviction that he 
might thereby promote the interests of a friend. “ The exis- 
tence of the following scenes,” he says in the Preface to the 
Athenian Captive, “is entirely to be attributed to the earnest 
desire which I feel to assist, even in the slightest degree, the 
endeavour which Mr. Macready has made this season in the 
cause of the acted drama.” The best, honestest, and most clear- 
sighted of men, are too frequently self-deceivers, or some sur- 
prise might be felt how Talfourd could so soon have forgotten 
what he himself had said about the impossibility of moving a 
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modern audience by characters and machinery copied or imi- 
tated from the Greek dramatists, Racine induced his patrons 
to sympathize with his classical heroes and heroines by giving 
them the conventional costume, manners, and language of his 
cotemporaries. Shakspeare attained the same end by nobler 
means,—by clothing his Greeks and Romans with the attributes 
which are independent of time and place, and by subjecting 
them to the springs of action which are inseparable from human 
nature all the world over. Talfourd requires his public to trans- 
port themselves to Argos, Corinth, or Athens, and to feel pre- 
cisely as Attic readers or spectators might have felt 400 years B. c. 
This is too great a stretch for an English public; and the par- 
tial success of his pieces as acting plays was certainly owing to 
the peculiar circumstances of their production. Galled at this 
suggestion, although evidently half conscious of its truth, he re- 
sorted to an experiment, which is thus mentioned in the Preface 
to Glencoe :— 

‘¢ Since this play was prepared for the press it has undergone the 
ordeal of representation; and, having avowed myself its author, I 
feel it right to state the circumstances under which it was written 
and ‘ commended to the stage.’ It was composed in the vacation of 
1839, at Glendwyr, in the most beautiful part of North Wales, 
chiefly for the purpose of embodying the feelings which the grandest 
scenery in the Highlands of Scotland had awakened, when I visited 
them in the preceding autumn. I had no distinct intention at that 
time of seeking for it a trial on the stage; but, having almost uncon- 
sciously blended with the image of its hero the figure, the attitudes, 
and the tones of the great actor, whom I had associated for many 
years with every form of tragedy, I could not altogether repress the 
hope that I might one day enjoy the delight of seeing him give life 
and reality to my imperfect conceptions. After my return to London 
the play was printed, merely for the purpose of being presented to 
my friends ; but when only two or three copies had been presented I 
was encouraged to believe that it would one day be acted, and I sup- 
pressed the edition. I found that my friend, Mr. Charles Dickens, 
—whose generous devotion to my interest amidst his own triumphant 
labours I am most happy thus to boast,—had shewn it to Mr. Mac- 
ready as the work of a stranger; that it had been read by him with 
deep interest; and that he had determined to recommend its produc- 
tion as the first novelty of the present Haymarket season.” 


If Mr. Macready did not, on asingle perusal, discover that the 
chief part had been written for him by his old friend and ad- 
mirer, he is not, nor ever was, the acute and discriminating critic, 
as well as consummate actor, that we took him for. Why, Glencoe 
is Talfourd all over, with every one of his characteristic merits 
and defects—his gentleness and nobility of feeling, his purity of 
tone, his superabundant flow of mellifluous verse, his fondness 
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for the supernatural, his want of vigour and invention, and his 
dreaminess, Moreover, if Mr. Macready had not believed Tal- 
fourd to be the author, he should have returned the drama as a 
plagiarism ; for Halbert M‘Donald bears too strong a likeness 
to Ion and Thoas to leave a momentary doubt of his parentage ; 
and unswerving faith in the Highland crone’s prophecy removes 
him as completely beyond the reach of common motives as if 
his course had been marked out by the finger of destiny. In 
each of the plays, also, the most striking situation is the one in 
which the hero stands prepared, from a sense of duty, to inflict 
death against his will. At the same time, if Mr. Macready 
thought Jon and the Athenian Captive worthy of the care he 
bestowed upon them, we do not wonder that his voice was given 
for the representation of Glencoe; for there is more animation 
and probability in the plot, and the declamatory passages are, in 
our opinion, the finest of Talfourd’s poetic effusions. For ex- 
ample, when Halbert is narrating his alleged vision :— 


“ ’Neath the moon 
Our three huge mountains stood in light, 
Strange, solemn, spectral ;—not as if they tower’d 
Majestic into heaven, but hoar and bow’d 
Beneath the weight of centuries; and each 
Sent forth a sound as of a giant’s sigh ; 
Then from their feet the mists arising, grew 
To shapes resembling human, till I saw 
Dimly reveal’d among the ghastly train, 
Familiar forms of living clansmen, dress’d 
In vestments of the tomb ;—they glided on, 
While strains of martial music from afar 
Mock’d their sad flight.””-— 


The manner in which Helen justifies her preference for Henry 
is exquisitely graceful :— 
‘“‘ Pardon me, sweet lady, 
But when with Henry, I recal old times, 
I look across the intervening years 
As a low vale in which fair pastures lie 
Unseen, to gaze upon a sunlit bank 
On which my childhood sported, and which grows 
Near as I watch it. If his nature seems 
Unsoften’d by reflection,—like a rock 
Which draws no nurture from the rains, nor drinks 
The sunbeam in that lights it, yet sustains 
A plume of heather,—it is crown’d with grace 
Which wins the heart it shelters.” 


Talfourd married young, and was singularly happy in his 
domestic relations. All his personal experience of women was 
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in their favour, and affectionate devotedness is the distinguishing 
quality with which he invests each of his heroines. Helen, alone, 
is redeemed from downright insipidity by a natural touch of femi- 
nine weakness. She falls in love with the gay, fickle, and 
treacherous soldier, instead of the grave, thoughtful, and noble- 
minded recluse ; and although it is difficult to imagine Halbert 
blind to the real state of his pretty cousin’s heart, he accounts 
for his self delusion in language which amply excuses it :— 
“ Before Heaven, 

I summon you to witness! In the gloom 

Of winter’s dismal evening, while I strove 

To melt the icy burthen of the hours 

By knightly stories, and rehearsed the fate 

Of some high maiden’s passion, self-sustained 

Through years of solitary hope, or crown’d 

In death with triumph, have you not observed, 

As fading embers threw a sudden gleam 

Upon her beauty, that its gaze was fix’d 

On the rapt speaker, with a force that told 

How she could lavish such a love on him ? 

Lapy MAcponaLp. 
I have; and then I fancied that she loved you. 
HALBERT. 

Fancied ! good mother, is that emptiest sound 

The comfort that you offer? Is my heart 

Fit sport for fancy? Fancied! twas as clear 

As it were written in the book of God 

By a celestial penman. Answer me, 

Once more! when hurricanes have rock’d these walls, 

And dash’d upon our wondering ears the roar 

Of the far sea, exulting that its wastes 

Were populous with agonies ; with loves 

Strongest in death ; with memories of long years, 

Grey phantom of an instant,—as my arms 

Enfolding each, grew tighter with the sense 

Of feebleness to save ;—have you not known 

Her looks, beyond the power of language, speak 

In resolute contest, how sweet it were 

To die so link’d together?” 

His posthumous drama, The Castilian, manifests no enlarge- 
ment of range or improvement in execution, and is mainly 
worthy of note as an additional proof of his unabated passion 
for the stage. In fact, he watched every fresh competitor 
for the honours of dramatic authorship with a feverish anxiety, 
which not unfrequently caused one of the kindest-hearted 
and most generous of human beings to wear the guise ot 
a jealous and carping rival. Although always ready in his 
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writings to admit, or even to exaggerate, the merits of contem- 
poraries, he was a perfect Sir Fretful Plagiary whenever a new 
play was discussed in his presence; and many a former object of 
his idolatry sank down into a commonplace or faulty writer from 
the time when he or she was perforce compared with the author 
of Jon. If he took up a newspaper, his eye wandered instinctively 
to the theatrical columns, and he may have been seen daily 
stopping to read one set of play-bills after another, on his way 
to and from Westminster Hall, The late Mr. Rogers used to 
relate that a literary friend, with whom he was walking on the 
sands near Broadstairs, happening to say that he should see Tal- 
fourd that evening, he (Rogers) asked, “Are you going to town or 
is he coming here?” “ Neither one nor the other ; but I see that 
Glencoe is to be acted to-night at the Dover Theatre. I am sure 
he will be there ; and as I wish to see him, I shall go over upon 
the chance.” He did go, and the first object that met his eye 
on entering the theatre, was Talfourd in a stage box, listening in 
rapt attention to his own verses. 

Next in order to this mania, was his admiration for Words- 
worth’s poetry, “ which,” he maintained, “has exerted a purify- 
ing influence on the literature of this country, such as no other 
individual power has ever wrought.” He was fond of telling an 
amusing illustration of his enthusiasm on this subject. During 
one of his visits to Edinburgh, he was dining with the late Pro- 
fessor Wilson, who professed the same taste, and when they were 
tolerably far advanced into the mirth and fun of a Nox Ambro- 
siana, a laughing dispute arose as to which recited Wordsworth 
best ; and here we must be excused for suggesting, that, if the 
Professor did not recite better than Talfourd, it is fortunate for 
the poet’s sanity that he was not there to arbitrate. A youn 
Scotchman who alone, of all the original party, had endured the 
pitiless pelting of the storm, having decided in the Professor’s 
favour, the learned Serjeant pretested against this judgment as 
unfair, and seizing his hat, rushed out to appeal to the watchman, 
who was crying “ past two,” before the door. He could never 
recall the terms of the Scotch Dogberry’s award; but he well 
remembered waking and finding himself, the next afternoon, in 
bed, at his hotel, his intention having been to start at 8 a.m. for 
Loch Lomond. 

The effects of the constant study of Wordsworth may be 
traced in all Talfourd’s metrical compositions; and some of his 
sonnets have a good deal of the elevating tone and practised 
hand of the master. The following, for example, “To Charles 
Dickens, on his Oliver Twist,” is good :— 

“‘ Not only with the Author’s happiest praise 
Thy work should be rewarded ; ’tis akin 
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To deeds of men, who, scorning ease, to win 
A blessing for the wretched, pierce the maze 
Which heediess ages spread around the ways 
Where fruitful Sorrow tracks its parent Sin ; 
Content to listen to the wildest din 

Of passion, and on fellest shapes to gaze, 

So they may earn the power which intercedes 
With the bright world, and melt it ; for within 
Wan childhood’s squalid haunts, where basest needs 
Make tyranny more bitter, at thy call 

An angel face with patient sweetness pleads 
For infant suffering to the heart of all.” 


The best specimens of his composition, however, are to be 
found in his prose works, and the delineation of character was a 
department in which he strikingly excelled. His sketches of 
Lord Brougham and the late Lord Abinger, in his Essay on the 
Bar, are admirable ; but we prefer quoting the following graphic 
portrait of the late Lord Tenterden from the Law Magazine for 
February 1833, because it has not been reprinted, and will be 
new to most readers :— 


‘“‘ The elevation of Lord Tenterden to the highest judicial seat in 
the Common Law Courts of England, and the character which he 
sustained while he filled it, afford a vivid example of the truth, that 
men succeed as often by their deficiencies as by their endowments. 
He reached his place, and held it to the general satisfaction of his 
countrymen, not only without the aid of any great or splendid qua- 
lities, but by reason of his entire want of all. The sole judicial virtue 
of his mind, was that of impartiality ; not mere independence of ex- 
ternal influences, but the general absence of tendency in the mind 
itself to take a part or receive a bias. How beneficial this peculiarity 
must prove in the judicial investigation of the ordinary differences of 
mankind, is obvious; yet in him it was little else than a remarkable 
absence of imagination, passion, and sympathy. In him, the dispo- 
sition to single out some one object from others for preference, the 
power and the love of accumulating associations around it, and of 
taking an abstract interest in its progress, were wholly wanting. The 
spirit of partisanship, almost inseparable from human nature itself, 
unconsciously mingling in all our thoughts, and imparting interest to 
things else indifferent, is especially cherished by the habits and excite- 
ments of an advocate’s profession, and can, therefore, seldom be wholly 
prevented from insinuating itself into the feelings of the most upright 
and honourable judges. But Lord Tenterden, although long at the 
bar, had rarely exercised those functions of an advocate which quicken 
the pulse and agitate the feelings; he had been’ contented with the 
fame of the neatest, the most accurate, and the most logical of pleaders ; 
and no more thought of trials in which he was engaged, as awaken- 
ing busy hopes and fears, than of the conveyances which he set 
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forth in his pleas as suggesting pictures of the country to which they 
related. 

“The very exceptions to his general impartiality of mind, partook 
of its passionless and unaspiring character. In political questions, 
although charged with a leaning to the side of power, he had no 
master prejudices; no sense of grandeur or duration; as little true 
sympathy with a high oppressor as with his victims. On the greater 
trials of strength between the government and the people, he was 
rarely aroused from his ordinary calmness; and he never, like his 
predecessors, sought to erect an independent tyranny by which he 
might trample on freedom of his own proper wrong. He was ‘ not 
born so high’ in station or in thought, as to become the comrade of 
haughty corruption. If seduced by power, it was in its humbler 
forms,—the immunities of the unpaid magistracy, and the chartered 
rights of small corporations, which found in him a congenial protector. 
If he had a preferable regard in the world, beyond the circle of his 
own family and friends, it was for these.petty aristocracies, which did 
not repel or chill him. If he was overawed by rank, he was still more 
repelled by penury—the idea of which made him shiver even amidst 
the warmth of the Court of King’s Bench, in which alone he seemed 
to live. His moral, like his intellectual sphere, was contracted ; it 
did not extend far beyond the Decalogue; it did not conclude to the 
country, but was verified by the record. His knowledge, not indeed of 
the most atrocious, but of the meanest parts of human nature, made 
him credulous of fraud; a suggestion of its existence always impelled 
his sagacity to search it out; and if conspiracy was the charge, and 
an attorney among the defendants, there were small chances of ac- 
quittal, at least until repeated convictions set aside by the Court, had 
taught him to restrain his virtuous indignation within the limits of 
his ordinary prudence. On one of these occasions, when two solici- 
tors were accused (wrongfully, as was manifested by a second trial) 
of conspiring, with a young officer allied to an influential family, to 
sell a legacy which had been satisfied, a little passage strikingly con- 
trasted the character of Lord Tenterden’s morality with that of his 
successor. The young man had no counsel; the attorneys were de- 
fended by Mr. (the late Lord) Denman, who, adverting to the me- 
lancholy situation in which the principal defendant was left by his 
friends, deplored that ‘they had not given even a single brief to some 
gentleman at the bar, who might see the ceremony of conviction de- 
cently performed upon him ;’ to which Lord Tenterden replied, with 
unusual emphasis, ‘ There is no proof that he ever applied to them 
to do so;’ as if ‘a special instance and request’ were material to the 
affecting picture of desolation which the noble-hearted advocate had 
drawn at a masterly stroke ! 

“ At Nisi Prius, Lord Tenterden generally presided with patience, 
which gave satisfaction to the suitors; but the occasional ebullitions 
of his temper were of a very provoking kind. His remarks on wit- 
nesses who had obviously no intention to prevaricate, but whose 
answers did not please him, were arrogant and coarse ; and his pettish 
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rebukes to counsel had more of the style of a village schoolmaster 
than of a judge. With this exception, he was remarkably qualified 
to preside at the trial of ordinary cases: not disgusted with the driest 
details ; capable of unravelling a complicated account or tissue of facts 
with equal accuracy; and giving to the jury the benefit of a clear 
summary of the evidence as applicable to the issues, without seeking 
to invade their province, or unfairly to influence their decision. But 
for those higher occasions in which a judge may be called to estimate 
noble natures in their strengths and their weaknesses, to understand 
the deepest passions, and make allowances for generous infirmities, he 
had no capacity, no experience, no answering virtue or frailty. His 
classical knowledge alone cast a grace about his legal reputation ; his 
only abstraction from facts was in recellecting and dwelling upon the 
study of words; and he left an annual prize to be awarded for Latin 
verse at the grammar-school of his native city, perhaps in gratitude 
for the most gentle and elevated thoughts which had softened his 
laborious life. He conciliated little personal regard; but he per- 
formed the duties of his arduous office without ostentation, and has 
left the common law of England more clear and better adapted to 
ordinary uses than he found it.” 


Many of Talfourd’s critical essays are remarkable for the same 
refinement of observation and frequent felicity of phrase, but 
there is hardly one of them which is brought to a close with- 
out being partially impaired by that flux of words which was 
his bane. His clearest and subtlest trains of reasoning were so 
frequently overlaid by a succession of harmonious sentences, that 
many conceived him to be deficient in logic and judgment. Yet 
few excelled him in the faculty of analyzing a complicated ques- 
tion or clenching a contested conclusion. His three principal 
Copyright Speeches, which he carefully corrected and published 
in a separate volume, afford apt illustrations of his bad and good 
qualities as an orator. He thus disposes of the assumed analogy 
between the author and the patentee of an invention :— 


“In cases of patent the subject is generally one to which many 
minds are at once applied; the invention is often no more than a 
Step in a series of processes, the first of which being given, the conse- 
quence will almost certainly present itself sooner or later to some of 
those minds; and if it were not hit on this year by one, would pro- 
bably be discovered the next by another; but who will suggest that 
if Shakspeare had not written ‘Lear,’ or Richardson “ Clarissa,”’ 
other poets or novelists would have invented them? In practical 
science every discovery is a step to something more perfect; and to 
give to the inventor of each a protracted monopoly, would be to shut 
out improvement by others. But who can improve the masterpieces 
of genius? They stand perfect, apart from all things else, self-sus- 
tained, the models for imitation, the sources whence rules of art take 
their origin.” 
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“The truth is, that the law of copyright adapts itself, by its very 
nature, to the various descriptions of composition, preserving to the 
author, in every case, only that which he ought to retain. Regard it 
from its operation on the lowest species of authorship,—mere compila- 
tion, in which it can protect nothing but the particular arrangements, 
leaving the materials common to all; through the gradations of his- 
tory, of science, of criticism, of moral and political philosophy, of 
divinity, up to the highest efforts of the imagination, and it will be 
found to preserve nothing to the author except that which is properly his own, 
while the free use of his materials is open to those who would follow 
in his steps. When I am asked, why should the inventor of the 
steam-engine have an exclusive right to multiply its forms for only 
fourteen years, whilst a longer time is claimed for the author of a 
book? I may retort, why should we leave for fourteen years what 
the discoverer of a principle in politics or morals, or of a chain of proof 
in divinity, or a canon of criticism, has not the protection of as many 
hours, except for the mere mode of exposition which he has adopted ?” 


Equally convincing is his exposure of the sophism involved in 
Lord Camden’s famous piece of rhetorical bombast, in which it 
is contended that genius is sufficiently rewarded by its immor- 
tality. 


*‘T reply at once, that the argument is at utter variance with the 
plainest rules of morality and justice. I should like to hear how it would 
be received on a motion for a national grant to one who had fought his 
country’s battles! I should like to hear the indignation and the scorn 
which would be expressed towards any one who should venture to 
suggest that the impulses which had led to heroic deeds had no 
respect to worldly benefits; that the love of country and glory would 
always lead to similar actions, and that, therefore, out of regard to the 
public, we ought to withhold all reward from the conqueror. And 
yet the case of the poet is the stronger; fur we do not propose to re- 
ward him out of any fund but that which he himself creates,—from 
any pockets but from those of every one whom he individually blesses ; 
and our reward cannot be misapplied when we take Time for our 
arbitrator and Posterity for our witnesses !” 


If the speaker had been asked to select his pet passage from 
these speeches, he would certainly have referred to the following 
tribute to the god of his life-long idolatry, yet this is precisely 
one of those subjects on which he was irresistibly seduced into 
excessive amplification. 


“Let us suppose an author of true original genius, disgusted with 
the inane phraseology which had usurped the place of poetry, and de- 
voting himself from youth to its service, disdaining the gauds which 
attract the careless and unskilled in the moving accidents of fortune, 
not seeking his triumph in the tempest of the passions, but in the 
serenity which lies above them, whose works shall be scoffed at, whose 
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name made a bye-word, and yet who shall persevere in this high and 
holy course, gradually impressing thoughtful minds with the sense of 
truth made visible in the severest forms of beauty, until he shall 
create the taste by which he shall be appreciated,—influence one 
after another the master-spirits of his age,—be felt pervading every 
part of the national literature, softening, raising, and enriching it; 
and when at last he shall find his confidence in his own aspirations 
justified, and the name which once was the scorn admitted to be the 
glory of his age,—he shall look forward to the close of his earthly 
career as the event that shall consecrate his fame, and deprive his 
children of the opening harvest he is beginning to reap. As soon as 
his copyright becomes valuable it is gone! This is no imaginary 
case. I refer to one who, ‘in this setting part of time,’ has opened a 
vein of the deepest sentiment and thought before unknown, who has 
supplied the noblest antidote to the freezing effects of the scientific 
spirit of the age, who, while he has detected that poetry which is the 
essence of the greatest things, has cast a glory around the lowliest 
conditions of humanity, and traced out the subtle links by which they 
are connected with the highest,—of one whose name will now find an 
echo, not only in the heart of the secluded student, but in that of the 
busiest of those who are fevered by political controversy—of William 
Wordsworth.” 


There is no record of Talfourd’s best forensic speeches, for his 
best were those which he extemporised, and as he spoke with 
extreme rapidity, it was impossible for the reporters or short-hand 
writers to preserve more than the substance or outline. He had 
a strong sense of right and wrong, and when his indignation was 
thoroughly aroused, his invective was almost as scorching and 
crushing as Romilly’s or Lord Brougham’s, His reply in a 
celebrated libel case still lives in the recollection of his cotempo- 
raries. The plaintiff had been a well-known spy and informer 
in the troublous and perilous days of Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Acts and Gagging Bills. Yet he had the audacity to come into 
a court of justice and ask for damages against the editor of a 
iaagazine, in which his former practices had been exposed and 
denounced as matter of history. The parallel drawn by Talfourd 
between the real and notorious infamy, and what he called “ the 
parchment character” of this worthy,* was as effective as the 
famous burst against “that indescribable villain,” by which Sir 
Charles Wetherell once demolished a witness of the same stamp 
in the Watson prosecution. When Talfourd had time to pre- 
pare for what he intended to be a great effort, he often forgot 





* The formal declaration or plaint in a libel case invariably sets forth that 
the plaintiff, ‘ before the committing of the alleged grievances, was a person of 
good name, credit, and reputation, and deservedly enjoyed the esteem and good 
opinion of his neighbours and others to whom he was known.” 
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the end in the means, and thought more of the literary critics 
than of the jury or the judge. An Irish barrister pleading 
before Lord Clare, thought proper to introduce an eagle, and 
after vainly trying to carry out and apply his metaphor, broke 
down. “The next time, sir,” said the Chancellor, “that you 
bring an eagle into Court, I recommend you to clip his wings.” 
There were occasions when the same friendly counsel would not 
have been thrown away on Talfourd, for although he never 
broke down or got confused, his flow or flight of ornate phra- 
seology frequently hurried him into regions where plain under- 
standings toiled after him in vain. In illustration, we may refer 
to a publication entitled, “Speech for the Defendant in the Prosecu- 
tion of the Queen v. Moxon, for the Publication of Shelley's Works, 
delivered in the Court of Queen’s Bench, June 23, 1844, and 
revised by T. N. Talfourd, serjeant-at-law.” 

This prosecution was got up by a bookseller who had been pro- 
secuted for selling low-priced works of a blasphemous description, 
his object being to bring about an alteration of the law by shewing 
how it might be abused. -A worse application of it could not 
easily be suggested than when it was put in force against a pub- 
lisher of the highest respectability, for publishing a collected edi- 
tion of Shelley’s works, necessarily and properly including Queen 
Mab. The obvious defence was the total absence of all evil inten- 
tion, the blamelessness of the edition as a whole, and the danger 
to literature if complete editions of standard authors, like Gibbon 
or Pope, were to be suppressed because they contain passages 
which legal astuteness could prove offensive to the State religion 
or injurious to the public morals, If this defence had been stated 
in plain language, and the subject been carefully levelled to com- 
mon apprehension, there was every reason to anticipate a favour- 
able verdict. But Talfourd’s imagination was on fire from the 
first glance at his brief. Here was a cause célébre made for him. 
He might expatiate on his darling topics without departing 
from the record ; and future generations of authors would refer to 
his oration as second only to Milton’s “ Speech for the Liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing” in importance and authority. The cause 
was postponed two or three times; and day after day, whilst it 
stood upon the trial paper, he might be seen wandering about 
the approaches to Westminster Hall, fevered with excitement, 
muttering, gesticulating, and mentally rehearsing his much 
meditated part. When the time arrived, he let off a series of 
rounded and rhetorical paragraphs which flew over the heads of 
the jury, bewildering instead of guiding or convincing them ; and 
a verdict of guilty was-the mortifying and embarrassing result. 
“ Are we not, sir, now rather getting into the high sentimental 
latitudes ?” was the quiet suggestion of Lord Ellenborough to 
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an advocate who was digressing too far into pathos; and pas- 
sages like the following would have warranted a similar check :— 


“ Tt is not a sinful Elysium, full of lascivious blandishments, but a 
heaving chaos of mighty elements, that the publisher of the early 
productions of Shelley unveils. In such a case, the more awful the 
alienation, the more pregnant with good will be the lesson. Shall 
this life, fevered with beauty, restless with inspiration, be hidden, or, 
wanting its first blind but gigantic efforts, be falsely, because partially 
revealed? If, to trace back the stream of genius, from its greatest 
and most lucid earthly breadth to its remotest fountain, is one of the 
most interesting and instructive objects of philosophic research, shall 
we, when we have followed that of Shelley through its majestic wind- 
ings, beneath the solemn gloom of The Cenci, through the glory-tinged 
expanses of The Revolt of Islam, amidst the dream-like haziness of the 
Prometheus, be forbidden to ascend with painful steps its narrowing 
course to its farthest spring, because black rocks may encircle the spot 
whence it rushes into day, and demon shapes, frightful but powerless 
for harm, may gleam and frown on us beside it ?” 


The second and the junior counsel in the case were the late 
Sir William Follett and a gentleman who had published a trans- 
lation of Goethe’s Faust. The junior, who (as juniors are wont 
to be) was the most eager of the two, anxiously urged Follett 
to check this rhapsodical display of their leader and suggest a line 
of argument which the jury could comprehend. “ Look at him 
again,” was the reply, “ and you will see that he is beyond con- 
trol. By interrupting him we shall only spoil his train of thought, 
such as it is, without enabling him to adopt ours.” In a few 
minutes it proved that the junior might reasonably have been 
anxious to interfere on personal grounds; for he found himself, 
to the amusement of the court, suddenly apostrophized as an 
equally fitting object of criminal prosecution for having published 
an English version of Mephistophelean scepticism. “ Shall this 
prosecutor,” exclaimed the excited orator, after a glowing com- 
pliment to the translator, “ call for judgment on that stupendous 
work, the Faust, with its Prologue in Heaven, and ask a jury to 
take it in their hand, and at an hour's glance to decide whether 
it is a libel on God or a hymn by Genius to his praise.” The 
corrected edition of the speech gives but a faint notion of its 
pristine peculiarities of thought and style. 

In 1841 Talfourd came out as a writer of travels, His first 
essay in this line is entitled Recollections of a First Visit to the 
Alps, in August and September 1841. The experiment was so 
far successful that he was encouraged to repeat it; and his col- 
lected impressions may be read in Vacation Rambles, comprising the 
Recollections of Three Continental Tours, in the Vacations of 1841, 
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1842, and 1843. A subsequent journey to Naples gave rise to 
a supplemental volume. None of his writings are more redolent 
of his peculiar genius, disposition, and character. His first 
acquaintance with Continental life was formed during a brief 
visit to Lisbon in 1818, on a professional mission; but as he 
had reached the mature age of forty-six without seeing Paris, or 
(we believe) without again crossing the Channel, he seems to 
have had an instinctive consciousness that he was wanting in 
some of the essential qualifications of a tourist. He spoke no 
foreign language ; and even his knowledge of French, as he has 
been heard to declare shortly before his death, was not sufficient 
for the full appreciation and enjoyment of a French author. 
He preferred English cookery, strong wines like port and sherry, 
and English modes of life. He knew nothing beyond what 
every educated man cannot help knowing, of painting, sculp- 
ture, or architecture ; and his feeling for the fine arts was not 
much caricatured by the wit, who, on its being remarked 
that Talfourd had no taste, replied, “ On the contrary, he has 
a great deal of taste, only, unluckily it is bad taste.” But he 
knew and frankly avowed his deficiencies; he had no paltry 
affectation or small vanity of any kind; he was genial and im- 
pressible ; he was an overworked lawyer bent on the enjoyment 
of a holiday, not a jaded man of pleasure trying to dissipate 
ennui; he delighted in natural beauty and sublimity ; and he 
had the well-stored memory and the vivid fancy, which re- 
newed and re-peopled for him every spot of ground hallowed by 
romance or history. His Recollections abound in personal 
details, which frequently provoke a smile by their minuteness 
and simplicity; yet there is not a particle of self-conceit, or 
anxiety for self-display, in his egotism ; and when he finds him- 
self falling short of the heroic standard in endurance, or of the 
conventional enthusiasm in connoisseurship, his inferiority is 
unreservedly confessed. He thus describes his first visit to the 
Louvre: 


“ We hurried through the first square room, one side of which is 
almost filled by the vast picture of the Marriage at Cana,—that Divine 
miracle, before which Teetotalism should stand aghast, as unchristian 
as it is unkindly,—to embrace, by turning to the right, the entire 
extent of the Palace of Art, a quarter of a mile in length, all hung 
with pictures of high pretension, more than half of them, at least, of 
great merit, and some of immortal fame. It is, however, impossible 
—at least it was so to me—to look along the narrow arched gallery, 
diminishing in the remote perspective, and to conceive of the walls 
as thus laden with the spoils of time ; to blend in thought the details, 
worthy of life-long examination, with the outline of the whole. And 
this stunning sense of massed magnificence disturbs the pleasure of 
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contemplating any one picture ; you cannot forget for a moment that 
‘all are but parts of one stupendous whole; and the phantom of 
the Louvre dazzles and distracts the mind, which would ‘ rest and 
expatiate’ on one of its wonders. After you have passed through 
acres of canvas, blushing with the glories of modern French art, of 
which it would be ungrateful to speak, and which it is better not to 
examine, you enter the enchanted home of Claudes and Poussins, 
intermingled in their pomp, then are surfeited with the luxuriance of 
Rubens, and then approach the inner shrine of art, where Raphael, 
Correggio, and Titian, keep their state. I can pretend to no distinct 
recollection of the grandeurs and beauties assembled and clustered 
there, except that Titian’s portraits, in their tremendous reality, made 
Vandyke’s look like mere paintings, and actually induced me to turn 
away from works which at Warwick Castle I should have felt to 
be divine. All besides is confused as the saffron tints on a stormy 
western sky at sunset. After three hours’ gorgeous dreaming among 
the pictures we descended to the statues, but we had no eyes for them ; 
for we had gazed our’s blind above stairs, and ‘ could not quite forget 
ourselves to stone.’ I was not sorry when we emerged into the fresh 
air and ‘ light of common day,’ as from an enchanted castle. After 
all, I regarded the Louvre with more interest as a great chapter in 
Hazlitt’s intellectual history, than as the richest gallery of pictures in 
the world. The intensity of his first admiration, the associations of 
the scene with the triumphs of his favourite hero, and the softened 
spirit in which he revisited it, when spoiled of its noblest trophies, 
and when that hero had been finally vanquished by what he regarded 
as the commonplace virtues and tyrannies of the world—gave to the 
place, in my mind, a personal interest, nearer, if lower, than its 
matchless treasures could inspire. Hazlitt’s history was all within.” 
This may prove an instructive and useful, as well as honest 
and eloquent, piece of writing, should it help to save future 
tourists from the tiresome and foolish fashion of spending day 
after day in the contemplation of objects which give them no 
pleasure and leave: their minds as blank as at the commence- 
ment of the task. Comparison and association are the chief, if 
not sole, sources of the pleasure derivable from the fine arts ; 
and it was from a conviction of this truth that an excellent 
French critic recommended his countrymen to educate them- 
selves for the Italian tour, by devoting three months to the 
careful study of the Louvre under a qualified guide, At the 
end of this apprenticeship, he continued, they will begin to dis- 
criminate between the styles of the principal schools and masters, 
so as to take interest in the occupation; and their perception of 
genuine beauty will be incalculably enhanced when they are no 
longer puzzled by technicality and conventionality. The un- 
trained observer may be attracted towards a fine picture by the 
subject.or the expression; but the domain of art has an atmos- 
phere of its own, to which we must become acclimatized before 
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we are able to relish, or fit to pass judgment on, its productions. 
Thus, although Byron and Moore were both startled into admira- 
tion by the Hagar of Guercino at Milan, the biographer owns that 
neither he nor his noble friend had much predilection for picture 
galleries, and justifies their want of taste by the examples of Tasso 
and Milton. In Rogers’ Table Talk, the statement, so far as con- 
cerns Byron, is confirmed; and a note by the late Mr. Maltby 
supplies concurrent. information as to Sir Walter Scott :— 
“ During Scott’s first visit to Paris I walked with him (and 
Richard Sharp) through the Louvre, and pointed out for his 
particular notice the St. Jerome of Domenichino and some other 
chefs-d’euere. Scott merely glanced at them, and passed on, 
saying, ‘I really have not time to examine them.’ ” 

Talfourd was more at home before Notre Dame and the 
Madeleine :— 


“T was disappointed at the size of the edifice, (Notre Dame,) 
having received a shadowy notion of an enormous building from 
Victor Hugo’s great romancé of which it is the scene, but abundantly 
recompensed by the sense of dim antiquity which it conveys, with 
more hoary power than any pile which I recollect, notin ruins. . . . 
The interior is naked and gloomy, and struck us with a vault-like 
chillness. How different from the pride of Paris,—the Madeleine, 
which we visited the next day, elevated on broad platforms of steps, 
a huge Grecian building of white stone, like an Athenian temple with- 
out, like a gaudy music-room within! The interior is still unfinished, 
but all glowing with purple and gold, without shadow, without repose, 
shows that in its perfection it will be a miracle of French art, raised 
to French glory. For such a gewgaw as this do the Parisians neglect 
their own holy Cathedral, but no wonder! Self is ever rebuked before 
the embodied presence of ages! Notre Dame is the grave of vanity, 
the Madeleine will be its throne.” 


The following reflections on the remains of Napoleon at the 
Hospital of the Invalids are curious :— 


“ Why this disturbance of the mighty dead in his eternal tomb ? 
Why this real or pretended sojourn amidst the fluttering draperies of 
fame? Why this trophied mockery of mortal being? Is it all done 
for an idle show? No! It is the use which a dexterous man makes 
of all he possesses of a great man. Rarely are the uses of fame so 
tangible. The spirit here does for a kingdom what Shakspeare makes 
the body of a great man do for a cask. The wise politician, happily 
for the peace of Europe, monarch of the French, thus prolongs the 
influence of his wonderful predecessor, and stops the huge revolution’s 
flaw,—to say nothing of the flaw in his own title,—by the prolonged 
observances to the cold remains of one whom the nation identifies with 
its glory, whose mere dates fill its imagination, and whose history is 
more romance than it can bear. Long may he be able thus to em- 
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ploy the very shadow of Napoleon’s shade! Long out of the ashes 
of an imperial warrior may he extract the conservation of freedom 
and peace! Does not this use of a name show how indestructible 
and how plastic intellectual greatness is, how potent its shadows are 
to protect the substances of empire, and how the pale reflection of 
its victories may still the world into peace ?” 


Little did the modern Ulysses imagine how soon his boasted 
sagacity would be at fault, or how blindly he was fostering in- 
fluences which may prove e fatal to the re- -establishment, if they 
did not contribute to the fall, of his dynasty. The view of the 
Trianon suggests a graceful thought :— 


“‘ The form of Marie Antoinette haunts these groves and makes 
them sacred. I say ‘the form,’ because it is her beauty, real or 
imputed, which weaves the spell, and moulds her misfortunes into 
images of grace. How shallow and false is the notion, that personal 
beauty is a frail and fleeting thing. It triumphs over wisdom and 
virtue, not only in life but in death; redeems or veils folly and 
crime, and sweetens the saddest passages of history !” 


His most exciting narrative of personal adventure is the 
account of his attempt to ascend Mont Blanc, which, although 
unsuccessful, certainly shews that success depends rather on 
weather and the favourable concurrence of accidental circum- 
stances, than on the possession of a more than average amount 
of resolution, fortitude, or physical strength. 

Perhaps the most marked of the minor indications of character 
to be found in these Rambles, are the remarks on the various de- 
scriptions of wine which he tasted during his travels. Thus, one 
has the “fatal curse of sweetness ;” a second is “a shade too 
sharp ;” a third revives the ingrained longing for “dry old port.” 
The merits and demerits of the dinners, also, are duly recorded 
with a minuteness, gravity, and correctness which would do honour 
to Brillat-Savarin, or the late Mr. Walker of Original memory. 
In fact, Talfourd was eminently convivial in all ‘his tastes and 
habits ; and he possessed and practised the virtue of hospitality 
in its highest perfection. He received and entertained his 
guests with that cordial welcome which, as Sydney Smith truly 
says, warms more than dinner or wine, and a large proportion of 
those guests were bidden from motives which did honour to his 
kindly disposition and his warm heart. Alongside of the author, 
artist, or actor of established reputation,—the eminent judge, 
the distinguished advocate, or the parliamentary leader,—might 
be seen the young barrister who had just joined the Oxford 
Circuit, the embryo painter, the rising poet, or the journalist yet 
unknown to fame but by no means reluctant to lay down the 
law upon any subject that might turn up. When sufficiently 
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warmed with wine and congenial companionship to enable him 
to get the better of his self-consciousness and consequent want 
of ease, the host was not unfrequently the most agreeable of the 
the party. He had a fine perception of the ludicrous, and he 
told a humorous anecdote with felicitous brevity and point. He 
had lived familiarly with many choice spirits, and he could dash 
off their peculiarities with a graphic pencil and a discriminating 
touch, Even when he mounted a favourite hobby, like the 
drama or Wordsworth’s poetry, he was entertaining and instruc- 
tive; and although eager in the maintenance of his cherished opi- 
nions, he was the most candid and conciliating of controversialists. 

His liberality in money matters was unbounded, and this was a 
dangerous virtue to practise amongst the set in which he acquired 
his first experience of literary life in London. More than one of 
the most famous of these were wont to regard their friends’ purses 
as common property, and as Talfourd’s was seldom quite empty, 
he was constantly laid under contribution, with slender chance of 
reciprocation or return. On one occasion Haydon, the painter, 
applied for pecuniary aid in what he represented as unforeseen 
and pressing distress, Talfourd had laid aside a sum for a holi- 
day trip to Ramsgate with his family, but deeming a friend’s 
necessities a paramount call, he ‘at once handed over the whole 
of his reserve to the painter, who thanked him with tears, as for 
a deliverance from disgrace and misery. The credulous donor 
happening, a day or two after, to go to the Tower Stairs to see a 
friend’s family (with whom his own meditated trip had been con- 
cocted,) off by the packet, one of the first persons he met upon 
deck was Haydon, who, having reasons of his own for wishing 
to spend a month by the sea-side, had got up his sad story and 
his rueful countenance to raise the required funds. 

Talfourd was fond of relating another curious illustration of 
the improvidence of a man of genius who has largely contributed 
to the intellectual enjoyments of most of us, This gentleman 
had invited a large party to dinner, and nothing seemed wanting 
to the festivity, when it was observed that, although wine was 
served in profusion, there were no two bottles of the same. The 
mystery was explained without hesitation or compunction by the 
Amphitryon. “TI have no credit with my wine-merchant, nor, 
to say the truth, with any other man’s wine-merchant ; and I was 
sadly puzzled how to manage for you, when a fellow knocked at 
the door with specimens of Italian wines, or what he called 
wines ; so I told hii to leave a bottle of each on trial, and call 
again to-morrow.” This announcement was far from reassuring, 
and as some of the company complained of incipient pains in the 
stomach, he was requested to send for some brandy by way of 
antidote. “ With all my heart,” was the reply, “ but you must 
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first club your sixpence a-piece;” and the sixpences being 
clubbed accordingly, the threatened sickness was averted, and 
the half-empty bottles of wine were put aside to be returned to 
the composer. 

In his Final Memorials of Charles Lamb, Talfourd relates :— 


“He (Godwin) met the exigencies which the vicissitudes of busi- 
ness sometimes caused, with the trusting simplicity which marked his 
course—he asked his friends for aid without scruple, considering that 
their means were justly the due of one who toiled in thought for their 
inward life, and had little time to provide for his own outward exist- 
ence; and took their excuses, when afforded, without doubt or offence. 
The very next day after I had been honoured and delighted by an 
introduction to him at Lamb’s chambers, I was made still more proud 
and happy by his appearance at my own on such an errand—which 
my poverty, not my will, rendered abortive. After some pleasant 
chat on indifferent matters, he carelessly observed, that he had a little 
bill for £150 falling due on the morrow, which he had forgotten till 
that morning, and desired the loan of the necessary amount for a 
few weeks. At first, in eager hope of being able thus to oblige one 
whom I regarded with admiration akin to awe, I began to consider 
whether it was possible for me to raise such a sum; but alas! a mo- 
ment’s reflection sufficed to convince me that the hope was vain, and 
I was obliged, with much confusion, to assure my distinguished visitor 
how glad I should have been to serve him, but that I was only just 
starting as a special pleader, was obliged to write for magazines to 
help me on, and had not such a sum in the world. ‘O dear,’ said 
the philosopher, ‘I thought you were a young gentleman of fortune. 
Don’t mention it—don’t mention it ; I shall do very well elsewhere :’ 
and then, in the most gracious manner, reverted to our former topics, 
and sat in my small room for half an hour, as if to convince me that 
my want of fortune made no difference in his esteem.” 


These Memorials comprise recollections of a great many 
eminent men and extraordinary characters, some of whom have 
been permanently installed in the temple of Fame, whilst others 
are gradually dropping into unmerited obscurity. There are 
portraits or sketches of Godwin, Hazlitt, George Dyer, Cole- 
ridge, Thelwall, Barnes (of the Times,) Haydon, Barry Corn- 
wall, John Hamilton Reynolds, John Scott, and (the strangest 
of all) Thomas Griffiths Wainwright, to whom one eminent 
novelist is indebted for a plot, and another for a style. The 
adventures of this worthy, who was accused of poisoning his 
sister-in-law to defraud the insurance offices, and was actually 
transported for forgery, suggested the finest scenes in Lucretia, 
and his James Weathercock (in the London Magazine) was pal- 
pably the original of Vivian Grey. 

A wager having once been laid touching Erskine’s legal ac- 
quirements, one of the parties had the boldness to refer the 
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decision to the Ex-Chancellor himself. His reply was charac- 
teristic. “If you think I was no lawyer, you may continue to 
think so. It is plain you are no lawyer yourself; but I wish 
every man to retain his opinion, though at the cost of three 
dozen of port. To save you from spending your money upon 
bets you are sure to lose, remember that no man can be a great 
advocate who is no lawyer. The thing is impossible.” Tal- 
fourd’s claims to rank as a lawyer have been rested on the same 
argument, which was unjust to him, as well as fallacious in itself. 
No man can be a sound lawyer who has not devoted three or 
four years to the calm study of principles and authorities, with- 
out reference to their immediate practical application. And 
this Talfourd had done; and his mind had much of the judicial 
element, despite of its poetical tendencies. He discharged irre- 
proachably, at least without affording solid ground for reproach, 
his high functions as a judge, and he uniformly upheld his right 
to the motto of his first drama : 


“T left no calling for this idle trade— 
No duty broke.” 


Indeed, when his life or character is contemplated as a whole, no 
one can fail to be struck by the harmonious blending of the com- 
ponent parts and qualities; and his reputation deserves to be 
especially and equally cherished by lawyers and men of letters ; 
for his professional career was an honour to Literature, whilst 
his authorship reflects back lustre on the Law. We cannot 
conclude more appropriately than with the eulogium empha- 
tically ‘pronounced by a brother judge, Mr. Justice Coleridge, 
the day after Talfourd’s untimely death at Stafford :—“ He had 
one ruling purpose of his life,—the doing good to his fellow- 
creatures in his generation.. He was eminently courteous and 
kind, generous, simple-hearted, of great modesty, of the strictest 
honour, and of spotless integrity.” 
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Art. Il.—The History of England, from the Accession of 
James lJ. By Tuomas Bazsineton Macautay. Vols. ILL. 
and IV. London, 1855. 


A nistory of England by Mr. Macaulay is, in some sense, 
out of the range of ordinary criticism. ‘The world does not 
need, and does not wait for, the dictum of the Reviewer to form 
its own opinion of such a work. It is idle to ‘recommend it to 
general perusal,” for every one is certain to have read it ere 
our pages are before the public. It is superfluous to eulogize its 
brilliant style and its stirring interest ; for every one knows that 
Mr. Macaulay can never write without writing brilliantly, and 
can treat of no subject without making it engross all our attention. 
It is useless, or nearly so, to point out errors and inaccuracies in 
detail, or supposed misconceptions of character or situation, for no 
one will believe the;critic to be half so competent a judge or half 
as thorough an investigator as the historian; and for one who 
reads the former, hundreds read the latter, so that correction is 
nearly as powerless as a garden water-hose playing on a mighty 
conflagration. No reviewer, who has much regard for his own time 
or position, will waste his pages in mere general eulogies, however 
well deserved, nor in long extracts, however tempting, from a 
book which is in everybody’s hands; and finally, it is not very 
easy, or profitable, or entertaining to point out the special merits 
or the important passages of a narrative which is a complete 
whole, and of which no portion can, without loss, be passed over 
or negligently read. Still, it is impossible to be silent on a 
work which will be and ought to be a xrjua és aet both for the 
author and the nation ; and there are some topics connected with 
it, or suggested by it, on which a few reflections may be neither 
impertinent nor undesirable. 

Mr. Macaulay’s peculiar qualifications for the great task he 
has undertaken are well known. Probably no man of our days 
enjoys so wonderful a memory, or possesses such extensive and 
varied knowledge. In science we do not suppose he is much of 
a proficient, but over the field of literature his range is universal. 
History, especially that of England, has always been his favourite 
study, and he has devoted to the volumes already published 
many years of indefatigable toil. Every page bears testimony 
to a degree of conscientious and minute research which no histo- 
rian has ever suspassed, and which only Grote, Gibbon, and 
Hallam, in this country, have ever approached. It would 
appear, that as far as almest boundless reading, great natural 
sagacity, and a logical faculty singularly clear and vigorous, 
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can secure sound views and correct statements, Mr. Macaulay 
ought to be proof against all criticism. Yet he is said to abound 
in inaccuracies, and to be by no means uniformly just or reliable 
in his estimates of character; and it is not, we think, possible to 
deny that in both charges there is an appreciable element of 
truth. How far his mistakes and misrepresentations are of a 
nature materially to detract from the substantive fidelity of the 
picture he has drawn, and to render him an unsafe guide and an 
unreliable delineator of history or character, is another question. 
In a work relating thousands of facts, some errors of statement 
must inevitably have crept in; in a work comprising estimates 
of hundreds of dramatis persone, occasional misapprehensions 
and injustices may have been committed; yet, at the same time, 
all the principal actors may be fairly depicted, and the age 
and scenes narrated may have been so faithfully and vividly de- 
scribed, that the impression wrought in upon the memory is, in 
all essentials, a true reproduction of the past. 

Our conviction, after hearing the charges and re-hearing the 
culprit, is, that Mr. Macaulay’s delineations are generally correct, 
and his judgments, on the whole, just; but that all the strokes 
in the picture are not strictly warrantable, and all the facts on 
which the judgment is founded are not strictly accurate. With 
an exception or two, to be noticed hereafter, we believe that 
his conclusions may be relied upon, but not always his premises 
nor his details. If it were possible to remember everything we 
read in his pages, our minds would be the receptacles of some 
unquestionable errors ; but as this is never the case,—as readers 
rarely retain anything but the summary and essence of a book, 
—what remains with us after the perusal of the history before us, 
will, we apprehend, be such as we may safely store up in our 
memory as reliable and valuable knowledge. 

Mr. Macaulay’s offences and lapses arise from precisely the 
very qualities which make him so irresistibly fascinating, and so 
truly serviceable as an historian. He has strong sympathies 
and strong antipathies; he resembles a novelist in taking likes 
and dislikes to his characters; and this renders his pages more 
charming than those of any novelist, but often leads him to the 
very verge of partisanship, if not beyond it. He cannot be 
satisfied without forming, to his own mind’s eye, a complete and 
incisive picture of the scene or the time he is describing ; and 
his conscience is not always as sensitive with regard to the 
touches and colours he employs, as we believe it to be with 
regard to the effect produced ; but the vividness of his concep- 
tion enables him to transfer it unimpaired, from his own vision to 
his reader’s. He cannot bear incomprehensibilities: the nature 
of his mind abhors the vague, the imperfect, the mysterious ; he 
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nas no peace till he can see through a character, and bring it 
within the range of his analysis; and in the process he is apt to 
enlarge, curtail, fill up, lop off, strain and compress, after a 
somewhat Procrustean fashion. These three propensities will, 
we think, be found to lie at the source and to furnish the ex- 
planation of some strange misstatements and exaggerations, 
which we can neither palliate nor deny; while, at the same 
time, we feel confident that a writer of more passionless and 
judicial mind would not have produced a work of half so intense 
and deep an interest; that if Mr. Macaulay had been more 
minutely scrupulous, he would not have been nearly as pic- 
turesque ; and that if he had been less picturesque, we should not 
have retained nearly so much of his delineations, and should, 
therefore, have been losers of much knowledge which is sub- 
stantially, if not always circumstantially, correct. 

Several of the errors and inaccuracies attributed to Mr. 
Macaulay are of so trifling a nature as to be scarcely worth notice, 
except as blemishes to be removed in future editions, and as 
singular specimens of oversight in a man of such various and 
wide research. Even these, however, seem to proceed from that 
irresistible propensity to produce pictures which we have just 
commented upon, and from a vividness of fancy which is prone 
to suppose whatever may be necessary to the completeness of 
these pictures, even where this is not known. Such are his 
mistakes as to the burial-places of Jeffreys,* and of Duke 
Schomberg. The latter instance is remarkable, as the error is 
wholly gratuitous, and is implied rather than affirmed. 


“To his corpse every honour was paid. The only cemetery in which 
so wllustrious a warrior, slain in arms for the liberties and religion of 
England, could properly be laid was that venerable Abbey, hallowed by 
the dust of many generations of princes, heroes, and poets. It was 
announced that the brave veteran should have a public funeral at 
Westminster.” —V ol. iii. p. 638. 


Schomberg, unfortunately, was buried at St. Patrick’s, Dub- 
lin, as an epitaph by Swift, now extant there, indisputably 
proves. But the temptation which led Mr. Macaulay into this 
error will be obvious at a glance, when we remember the con- 
cluding passage of his paper on Warren Hastings, who, like 
Schomberg, ought to have been but was not interred in West- 
minster Abbey. 


“With all his faults, and they were neither few nor small,—only 





* This, after all, was probably not a mistake. It seems likely that Jeffreys 
was originally buried in the Tower, and that the corpse was afterwards removed 
to St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury. 
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one cemetery was worthy to contain his remains. In that temple 
of silence and reconciliation, where the enmities of twenty generations 
lie buried, in the Great ABsey, which has during many ages afforded 
a quiet resting-place to those whose minds and bodies have been 
shattered by the contentions of the Great Hatt, the dust of the illus- 
trious accused should have mingled with the dust of the illustrious 
accusers. This was not to be.” 


Far more serious are those instances scattered through the 
whole four volumes, but less frequent in the later ones, in which 
love of brilliancy, and a passion for effect has induced Mr. 
Macaulay so to paraphrase his authorities as essentially to mis- 
represent them, to infer a habit from an accident, and to build a 
whole superstructure on a hastily read and perhaps hastily writ- 
ten sentence of an obscure pamphleteer or letter-writer. Three 
or four specimens of this species of unreliability, which have 
been detected by laborious critics, we must.adduce as warnings. 
Lord Peterborough, (fermerly Lord Mordaunt,) we are told, 


“Had already distinguished himself as a wit and a scholar, as a 
soldier and a sailor. He had even set his heart on rivalling Bourdaloue 
and Bossuet. Though an avowed free-thinker, he had sat up all night 
at sea to compose sermons, and had with great difficulty been pre- 
vented from edifying the crew of a man-of-war with his pious ora- 
tory.”—Vol. ii. p. 33. 


The authority cited for this is “ Teonge’s Diary.” The Diary 
simply states that on one occasion the chaplain of a man-of-war, 
(Teonge himself,) being ill, Lord Mordaunt, a young man of 
twenty, asked the captain’s leave to preach, and sat up till four 
o'clock in the morning to compose his sermon.” His indecorous 
project was, however, quashed by the resolute interposition of 
the sick parson. 

Marlborough, as is well known, is Mr. Macaulay’s béte noire, 
and is always drawn in the darkest colours. His miserly dis- 
position is an object of especial invective. Even when very 
young, we are told, he loved money better than beauty. 


“‘ Already his private drawers contained heaps of broad pieces, 
which fifty years later remained untouched.”’—Vol. i. p. 461. 


The authority here referred to is an anecdote told to Spence 
by Pope, who hated Marlborough as much as Mr. Macaulay 
himself. What, however, does Spence say ? 


“One day, as the Duke was looking over some papers in his 
scrutoire, he opened one of the little drawers, and took out a green 
purse, and turned some broad pieces out of it; and after viewing them 
for some time with a satisfaction that was very visible in his face,— 
‘ Cadogan,’ says he, ‘ observe these pieces well; they deserve to be 
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observed ; there are just forty of them ; ’tis the very first sum I ever got 
in my life, and I have kept it unbroken to this day.’”’ 


How little does this passage warrant the statement which the 
historian has built upon it! The “heaps” dwindle down to 
“ some,” and “ forty ;” and turn out at last to be only one trifling 
sum kept as a memorial,—a sort of keepsake from fortune,—a 
souvenir of the first step from poverty to independence. How 
many of us, little chargeable with avarice, have not kept in our 
“private drawers,” as a precious relic, the first guinea we ever 
earned by our pen or by our sword ! 

The chapter on the state of England in the time of Charles IL., 
is, as might be anticipated, peculiarly rich in unwarrantable over- 
colouring and exaggeration. The picture drawn may in the main 
be a faithful one : many of the special features which combine to 
form the whole are certainly incorrect and misleading ; and if all 
the several errors were detected and brought together they might 
form a serious deduction from the value of one of the most bril- 
liant and attractive pieces of writing in our history. We have 
only room to notice two, but they are both characteristic and 
significant. A statement is made relating to the state of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, on the authority of Gray’s Letters, 
(vol. i. 285,) which, assuredly, is not borne out by the language 
of that poet. But passing over this, we read— 


‘“‘The coarse and ignorant squire, who thought that it belonged to his 
dignity to have grace said every day at his table by an ecclesiastic in 
full canonicals, found means to reconcile dignity with economy. A 
young Levite, (such was the phrase then in use,) might be had for his 
board, a small garret, and ten pounds a-year, and might not only per- 
form his own professional functions, might not only be the most pa- 
tient of butts and listeners, might not only be always ready in fine 
weather for bowls, and in rainy weather for shovel-board, but might 
also save the expense of a gardener or of a groom. Sometimes the 
reverend man nailed up the apricots, and sometimes he curried the 
coach-horses. If he was permitted to dine with the family he was 
expected to content himself with the plainest fare,” &c.—Vol. i, 327. 


The references given are a satire of Oldham’s, and “ Eachard’s 
Causes of the Contempt of the Clergy.” Oldham speaks of, not 
ten, but thirty pounds— 


“‘ Diet, a horse, and thirty pounds a-year,”’— 


a sum equivalent to nearly £150 in our days. Eachard, whose 
picture certainly does warrant.Mr. Macaulay’s description, is 
speaking, not of “ ecclesiastics in full canonicals,” but of young 
men who had left the university, and had not taken holy orders. 
‘“¢ What (he asks) can we do with them in this interim? They 
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may have no means of livelihood, and will be forced to go upon 
the parish. How, then, shall we dispose of them till they come 
to a time of holy ripeness? Shall we trust them to some good 
gentleman’s house to perform holy things? With all my heart, 
so that they have somewhat better wages than the cook and 
butler, and that a groom be kept, so that they shall Not have 
to groom a couple of geldings for their ten pounds a-year !” 
&e. Ke. 


One more instance of this species of inaccuracy will suffice. 


“Tn the seventeenth century,” says the historian, ‘“ England was 
not destitute of watering-places. The gentry of Derbyshire and of 
the neighbouring counties repaired to Buxton, where they were 
crowded into low wooden sheds, and regaled with oatcake, and with a 
viand which the hosts called mutton, but which the guests strongly 
suspected to be dog.’’—Vol. i. p. 345. 


The authority given for this disparaging statement is the nar- 
rative of a “Tour in Derbyshire, by Thomas Browne, son of 
Sir Thomas,” One of the writers of “The Land we live in,” 
zealous for the honour of the impugned watering-place, referred 
to the “Tour,” and found it printed in the Memoirs of Sir 
Thomas Browne, it being simply a series of “ letters written by 
a young man of sixteen for the amusement of his friends. He 
was a merry, rattling youth, and the whole account is in a style 
of good-natured exaggeration.” The passage on which Mr. 
Macaulay has based his statement (or rather, we should say, 
the passage a vague recollection of which must have suggested 
the statement) is as follows :— 


“At this town (Buxton) the better sort of people wore shoes on 
Sunday, and some of them bands. We had the luck to meet with 
a sermon, which we could not have done in half a year before by 
relation. (I think there is a true chapel of ease indeed here, for 
they hardly ever go to church.) Our entertainment was oatcakes 
and mutton, which we fancied to taste like dog; and our lodging in a 
low, rafty room,” { probably a room of which the rafters were exposed 
—a common practice still in some parts. ] 


Now, in the first place, it is obvious enough that Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s authority by no means bears out Mr. Macaulay’s state- 
ment. It is our entertainment that is spoken of, not that of the 
gentry; and a couple of youths, entering a strange county town 
at night, may not have gone to a place where the gentry were 
accustomed to lodge: they may have fared ill, therefore, without 
it by any means following, as a matter of course, that those who 
were staying at the baths fared after the same fashion. “You 
may have but lenten entertainment at the Cat and Fiddle, while 
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your neighbours fare sumptuously at the Queen’s Hotel.” There is 
nothing whatever said, it will be observed, about the visitors being 
crowded into wooden sheds, or into any sheds at all. In the second 
place, a passage in Mr. Browne’s account, a little further on, 
shows that “ he is no authority for ‘ the style in which the gentry 
were regaled’ at Buxton, for he was not there till the bathing 
season was over, and the bathers had returned to their homes. 
He shows also, with equal plainness, that they were not lodged 
in low wooden sheds. ‘ There is a handsome house built by them, 
and a convenient bathing-place, though not very large; but 
neither the time of the year nor the day of the week were season- 
able to bathe in.’”—Two far more reliable authorities might have 
saved Mr. Macaulay from this misrepresentation, if he had 
chanced to meet with them ;—one, an account of the “ Baths of 
Buxtones,” by Dr. John Jones, published in 1572, and a poem 
by Hobbes, published in 1636, narrating a visit which he paid 
to these baths. Dr. Jones says,— 

“ Joining to the chief spring, between the river and the bath, 
is a very goodly house, four-square, four stories high, . 
with a great chamber, and other goodly lodgings to the number of 
thirty, that it will be a beauty to behold. . . . For your meats, 
‘ your flesh shall be most ordinary as follows: mutton, 
kid, coney, veal, turkey, capon, hen, chicken, pheasant, partridge, 
woodcock, . . . then almonds, raisins, pomegranates, good 
ale ;” and so on, through a list of luxuries that make a man’s 
mouth water who has just been menaced with “oatcake and 
dog.” Hobbes’s picture confirms all this. 


“‘ Then in by candle-light our meats conveyed, 
When a small bowl, but not whole baths of broth, 
At our request is placed, to be supt off. 

The mutton taken from it apart is laid ; 

From the same sheep a smoking loin is had, 

Hot drawn from off the spit; with a young fowl 
From the demolished egg was lately stole, 

And buttered pease by spoonfuls. But rich wine 
In vain we seek: ale in black pots that shine, 
Good nappy ale we drink. Thus supt, afar 

We with tobacco drive off sleep and care.” 


So much for maligned Buxton. 


Mr. Macaulay is a “ good hater.” He has his favourites and 
his foes. Some of the characters who figure in his history he 
seems to detest and despise with something like personal animo- 
sity. Of these he is inclined to believe any evil, and to condemn 
them on very scanty testimony. He may not exactly misrepre- 
sent the facts regarding them, but he speaks in a tone of exag- 
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geration—he paints them as darkly as he dare, and puts upon 
every doubtful proceeding the worst construction it will bear. 
Among these objects of his abhorrence, Dryden, Penn, and 
Marlborough are the most notable. With regard to the unfor- 
tunate laureate, we do not know that the historian can be con- 
victed of any actual error or misstatement; but the impression 
left by his severe and highly-coloured language is too dark. 
There was ground enough for condemnation, but the condemna- 
tion is too savage and unmeasured. His charges against Penn 
have been fully examined by more than one writer, (especially 
by Mr. W. E. Forster and Mr. H. Dixon,) and some of them 
satisfactorily refuted or explained. It is not that Penn was not 
more impressible than became so high a professor, and more in- 
consistent than his admirers could have wished; it is not that 
he did not do some things which had better have been left undone, 
and some others which admit of no defence: it is that Mr. 
Macaulay makes too much of these defects,—heightens them 
and blackens, and does so without adequate warrant. He charges 
upon William Penn a discreditable transaction which now ap- 
pears to have been attributable to George Pen; and he repre- 
sents another transaction, (the negotiations with the Fellows of 
Magdalen College, Oxford,) in a light which not only is not 
borne out, but is absolutely discountenanced by the authorities 
he quotes. In fact, he handles poor Penn throughout more as 
the Attorney-General or the Procureur du Roi might be expected 
to handle a culprit against whom he is engaged, than like a grave 
historian occupying the judicial bench of ages. 

But it is for Marlborough that he reserves all the vials of his 
wrath ; and as Marlborough’s character is one of the most sin- 
gular in our modern chronicles, we must consider his treatment 
of this eminent man somewhat in detail. And first, let us collect 
a few of the amenities with which Mr. Macaulay has favoured 
one “ whose renown, strangely made up of infamy and glory, 
filled at a later period the whole civilised world.” His sister had 
been seduced by James II., and became his avowed mistress. 

“‘ Her interest was of great use to her relations ; but none of them 
was so fortunate as her eldest brother John, a fine youth, who carried 
a pair of colours in the foot-guards. He rose fast in the Court and 
in the army, and was early distinguished as a man of fashion and 
pleasure. His stature was commanding, his face handsome, his ad- 
dress singularly winning, yet of such dignity that the most imperti- 
nent fops never ventured to take any liberty with him: his temper, 











* We regret to find that all these statements are reproduced without alteration 
in the eleventh edition ; and that Mr. Macaulay has taken no notice whatever of 
the corrections and remonstrances of his critics. He should either have proved 
his assertions, or have retracted them, 
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even in the most vexatious and irritating circumstances, always under 
perfect command. He was not loquacious ; but when forced to speak 
in public, his natural eloquence moved the envy of practised rhetori- 
cians. His courage was singularly cool and imperturbable. During 
many years of anxiety and peril, he never in any emergency lost, 
even for a moment, the perfect use of his admirable judgment. 

“ Unhappily, the splendid qualities of John Churchill were mingled 
with alloy of the most sordid kind. Some propensities, which in 
youth are singularly ungraceful, began very early to shew themselves 
in him. He was thrifty in his very vices, and levied ample contributions 
on ladies enriched by the spoils of more liberal lovers.””—Vol. i. p. 460. 


In the subsequent volumes the same charge is repeated. 


“* Avarice is rarely the vice of a young man: it is rarely the vice of 
a great man; but Marlborough was one of the few who have, in the 
bloom of youth, loved lucre more than wine or women; and who have, 
at the height of greatness, loved lucre more than power or fame. All 
the precious gifts which nature had lavished on him, he valued chiefly 
for what they would fetch. At twenty, he made money of his beauty and 
his vigour. At sixty, he made money of his genius and his glory.” 
—Vol. iii. p. 438. 


The animus pervading these passages is deserving of notice.* 
We have no doubt whatever that in youth “the handsome 
Englishman,” as Marlborough was called, was an object of favour 
to the ladies of the dissolute Court at which he lived, and that 
he was not more reserved than other men of fashion in those 
days. But we are not aware of any warranty for the coarse 
charge here brought against him, of having made use of his at- 
tractions, or of the intrigues into which they led him, for the 
purpose of enriching himself. So monstrous an accusation ought 
not to have been brought without ample authority, and the autho- 
rity should have been cited. Now, it is remarkable that the only 
fact which Mr. Macaulay quotes, and, as far as we can discover, 
the only foundation for this repeated accusation, is, that on one 
occasion he was on the point of being caught by Charles with 
the Duchess of Cleveland, then the reigning favourite of that 
monarch ; and that in order to save the lady’s reputation, (or 
rather to prevent her detection,) he leapt out of the window and 
disappeared, The grateful courtezan “ rewarded this hazardous 





* The same animus breaks out every where. Thus, (at vol. iv. p. 61,) he says,— 
“The truth is, that when Marlborough told the Jacobites that his sense of guilt 
prevented him from swallowing his food by day, and taking his rest at night, he 
was laughing at them. T'he loss of half a guinea would have done more to spoil his 
appetite and disturb his slumbers, than all the terrors of an evil conscience.” Again, 
—Some highwaymen stopped him near St Albans, and “ compelled him to deliver 
up five hundred guineas, which he doubtless nerer ceased to regret to the last mo- 
ment of his long career of prosperity and glory.”—Vol. iv. p. 296. 
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feat of gallantry with a present of five thousand pounds, With 
this sum the prudent young hero instantly bought an annuity of 
five hundred a year, well secured on landed property.”—Vol. i. 
. 461. 
' Now, we may well admit the indelicacy of receiving money 
from a mistress, even for a signal service rendered her; but 
delicacy was a thing unknown in that evil time, (as any one who 
reads the Memoirs of the Count of Grammont may assure him- 
self,) and there was not one of Marlborough’s associates who 
would have hesitated about the transaction. Marlborough was 
poor; the duchess was rich; the service rendered was unques- 
tionable; but whatever we may think of the meanness of the 
proceeding—and it was not thought mean then—the point which 
we wish our readers to observe is that it neither bears out nor 
gives any colour to the charge that Marlborough “ made money” 
of his personal attractions, or “ levied contributions on ladies 
enriched by the spoils of more liberal lovers.” At most he 
accepted a present from one lady, whom his prompt courage got 
out of a scrape.—The animus of the historian is shewn again in 
the note appended to the incident we have referred to. “ Ches- 
terfield is an unexceptionable witness; for the annuity was a 
charge on the estate of his grandfather Halifax. J hope there 
may be no truth in an addition to the story which may be found 
in Pope :— 
‘ The gallant, too, to whom she paid it down, 
Lived to refuse his mistress half-a-crown.’ 


Curll calls this a piece of travelling scandal.” 

It would almost appear as if the gravamen of the sin in Mr. 
Macaulay’s eyes consisted in the circumstance that Marlborough, 
instead of wasting the money in gambling or debauchery, was 
prudent enough to buy an annuity with it, and to take care that 
the annuity was well secured. He calls this being “ thrifty in 
his vices.” 

But Marlborough, we are told, was “ one of those who in the 
bloom of youth loved lucre more than either wine or women.” 
That Marlborough was a temperate man in an intemperate age, 
is a sin we can easily pardon; the other half of the heinous 
charge is sufficiently refuted in a passage in the second volume, 
where its very opposite is grudgingly admitted by the historian. 
He is describing the future duchess. 


*‘ Sarah, less regularly beautiful, {than her sister, | was perhaps 
more attractive. Her face was expressive; her form wanted no 
feminine charm, and the profusion of her fine hair, not yet disguised 
by powder, according to that barbarous fashion which she lived to 
see introduced, was the delight of numerous admirers. Among the 
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gallants who sued for her favour, Colonel Churchill, young, handsome, 
insinuating, eloquent, and brave, obtained the preference. He must 
have been enamoured indeed. For he had little property except the 
annuity which he had bought with the infamous wages bestowed on 
him by the Duchess of Cleveland: he was insatiable of riches ; Sarah 
was poor ; and a plain girl with a large fortune was proposed tohim. His 
love, after a struggle, prevailed over his avarice. Marriage only strength- 
ened his passion; and to the last hour of his life Sarah enjoyed the 
pleasure and distinction of being the one human being who was able 
to mislead that farsighted and surefooted judgment, who was fervently 
loved by that cold heart, and who was servilely feared by that intrepid 
spirit.”—Vol. ii. p. 257. 


So that this shameless and avaricious profligate, who “ loved 
lucre more than woman,” loved one woman so much more than 
lucre that he preferred her undowered beauty and affection to 
a large fortune with another, and was passionately attached to her 
to the last hour of a long life. 

The other charge, that, “in the height of his greatness he 
loved lucre more than power and fame,” and that “ at sixty he 
made money of his genius and glory,” we believe to rest upon 
no better ground than the vague and virulent invectives of his 
personal and political foes. We know that “ at sixty” he twice 
refused the viceroyalty of the Netherlands, the emoluments of 
which were worth £60,000 a-year, because he found that the 
appointment would have excited the jealousy of the Dutch and 
menaced the harmony of that coalition against France of which 
he was the soul. We know that the subsequent charges of 
peculation and malversation were brought against him by the 
most profligate politicians of a party who had sold or sacrificed 
the country which he had been fighting to illustrate ; that these 
charges were promptly rebutted, and were never pressed. We 
know, too, that Marlborough was the idol of his soldiers; and 
we know that shabby and miserly qualities are precisely those 
which soldiers can least easily forgive. The animus of Mr. 
Macaulay again breaks out in the following passage, where he 
repeats, and in a manner indorses, (without giving them as from 
himself,) the bitterest vituperations of Marlborough’s foes. Both 
the passage and the reference in the note deserve special 
attention. 


“ The Jacobites, however, discovered in the campaign abundant 
matter for invective. Marlborough was, not without reason, the object 
of their bitterest hatred. In his behaviour on the field of battle malice 
itself could find little to censure ; ‘but there were other parts of his 
conduct which presented a fair mark for obloquy. . . . The ap- 
plauses which were justly due to his conduct at Walcourt could not 
altogether drown the voices of those who muttered that, wherever a broad 
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piece was to be saved or got, this hero was a mere Euclio, a mere 
Harpagon ; that though he drew a large allowance under pretence of 
keeping a public table he never asked an officer to dinner; that his 
muster-rolls were fraudulently made up; that he pocketed pay in the 
names of men who had been long dead, of men who had been killed 
in his own sight, four years before, at Sedgemoor ; that there were 
twenty such names in one troop, that there were thirty-six in another. 
Nothing but the union of dauntless courage and commanding powers 
of mind, with a bland temper and winning manners, could have en- 
abled him to gain and keep, in spite of faults eminently unsoldierlike, 
the good-will of his soldiers.” —Vol. iii. p. 439. 


The reference to warrant all this is as follows ;-— 


“ See the ‘ Dear Bargain,’ a Jacobite pamphlet, clandestinely printed 
in 1690. ‘Ihave not patience,’ says the writer, ‘ after this wretch 
(Marlborough) to mention any other. All are innocent comparatively, 
even Kirk himself!” 


Assuredly we are not about to defend Marlborough for corre- 
sponding with the Prince of Orange and deserting and betray- 
ing James when at the head of James’ army, and trusted by 
him. It was a piece of perfidy worthy of such a master, and 
was a political apostacy which only the purest patriotism and 
fidelity on all subsequent occasions could excuse. But we must 
bear in mind that it was a desertion which Marlborough was 
guilty of in common with nearly every politician of eminence, 
lay and clerical, in the kingdom at that critical conjuncture. 
James had left them no choice between deserting him for his 
rival or remaining to be dragged through all his iniquities and 
to be involved in all his misfortunes. We have no doubt that 
Mr. Macaulay gives the true explanation of Marlborough’s con- 
duct. He was so placed that, if he had remained, his only choice 
would have been between ruin and religious apostasy,—and he 
was prepared for neither. But, when we consider the conjunc- 
ture, the pressure, and the conduct of all around him, we can 
see nothing to justify this savage onslaught, especially when we 
remember the corrections we have already had to make, 


“Churchill might, indeed, secure himself from this danger, and 
might rise still higher in the royal favour by conforming to the Church 
of Rome; and it might seem that one who was not less distinguished 
by avarice and baseness than by capacity and valour, was not likely 
to be shocked at the thought of hearing a mass. But so inconsistent 
is human nature that there are tender spots even in seared consciences, 
And thus this man, who had owed his rise in life to his sister’s shame, 
who had been kept by the most profuse, shameless, and imperious of 
harlots, and whose public life, to those who can look steadily through 
the dazzling blaze of genius and glory, will appear a prodigy of turpi- 
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tude,—believed implicitly in the religion which he had learned as a 
boy, and shuddered at the thought of formally abjuring it. A terrible 
alternative was before him. ‘The earthly evil he most dreaded was 
poverty. The only crime from which his heart recoiled was apostasy. 
And if the designs of the Court succeeded, he could not doubt that 
between poverty and apostasy he must soon make his choice. He, 
therefore, determined to cross those designs; and it soon appeared 
that there was no guilt and no disgrace which he was not ready to 
incur, in order to escape the necessity of parting either with his places 
or with his religion.” —Vol. ii. p. 255. 


Neither, assuredly, shall we defend Marlborough for having, 
while in office under William, corresponded and intrigued with 
James. That he did so there is no doubt. All that can be 
said is, that it is nearly impossible to point to any eminent poli- 
tician, Whig or Tory, who did not do as much. Russell did,— 
Godolphin did,—even the scrupulous and amiable Shrewsbury 
did. Political perfidy was the epidemic malady of that troubled 
time. Every man was in fear for his head; every man was in 
doubt as to his allegiance; every man felt uncertain which 
side would ultimately win. All, therefore, acted like the unjust 
steward, and made to themselves friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness. In one respect Marlborough sinned beyond the 
rest; he gave James information as to the state of the British 
army, and, on at least one occasion, as to expeditions planned 
by the British Government. That by doing this he did or in- 
tended to do any service to James, is not proved, and we do not 
believe. He refused to bring over any regiments to James 
when the latter claimed his promise, and put his old master off 
with plausible excuses. There is reason for believing that he 
purposely delayed sending information as to the disastrous expe- 
dition against Brest till he thought it too late to be of use. He 
wrote “ Russell sails to-morrow.” Had Russell sailed to-morrow 
as intended, Brest might have been taken before any succour 
could have arrived. Unhappily the fleet was detained in the 
Channel, and information, (whether that communicated by Marl- 
borough or not is still doubtful,) reached the French Court in time 
to enable them to prepare a vigorous defence. Still the perfidy 
was equal, though it was perfidy to James rather than to William. 

In one respect, indeed, Marlborough sinned less than the 
double-minded statesmen we have named. They seem really to 
have designed the restoration of James. Marlborough never 
did. He knew perfectly well that pardon was the utmost favour 
he could hope for unless prepared: to abandon his religion ; and 
this apostasy, we know, he never dreamed of. Though faithless 
to William, he was always hostile to James ; and, after the ini- 
quity about Brest, always faithful to his country. William, who 
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knew of his perfidies, not only employed him, but recommended 
him to his successor with his dying breath in terms of the 
utmost cordiality. To the last Marlborough fought with the 
most untiring zeal against Lewis, the patron of James; he re- 
sented and opposed that infamous treaty of Utrecht, by which 
Bolingbroke and his colleagues, who tampered with the exiled 
monarch, surrendered the fruits of the victories and the efforts 
of England ; and in spite of age and avarice he lent £20,000 to 
the Elector of Hanover, to assist him in securing the succession. 
The object of Marlborough’s double dealings was simply to pro- 
tect or advance himself,—never to replace his country under the 
oke of a Catholic Pretender. 

That Marlborough loved gold more than a great man should 
have done, and amassed treasures which a high and pure- 
minded man would have disdained ; that at a period of unusual 
license his early years were stained,—as whose were not ?—by 
degrading and illicit amours; that, like nearly every other states- 
man of his time he was false to both the monarchs who trusted 
and employed him; nay, that in some respects his perfidy took 
a deeper dye than ordinary,—all this can neither be denied nor 
excused, But all this, we submit, in no degree warrants the 
historian in singling him out as distinguished for profligacy in a 
profligate age, or for basenesss and perfidy amid a crowd of base 
and perfidious contemporaries. 

Mr. Macaulay appears to believe in any degree of inconsist- 
encies and incongruities of character. Wedo not. Our credence 
to that phenomenon is limited. We mistrust the fidelity of all 
pictures of extreme opposites in unnatural combination. We do 
not believe in 





“ The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 


We do not mean to say that men of great genius are not often 
guilty of great crimes; that high minds do not stoop to low 
deeds ; that decorous and fascinating manners may not be united 
with sensual appetites, irregular desires, and strangely irrecon- 
cilable vices ; but of two things we are certain: first, that such 
characters are far more rare than is supposed; and secondly, 
that if we knew them intimately, and their history accurately, 
we should find that by some special theory, (often sophistical 
enough perhaps,)"they “ justified their deeds unto themselves,” 
and contrived to bring some artificial harmony into a life which 
seems to us a chaos of enormous inconsistencies. Many circum- 
stances, we think, should have led Mr. Macaulay, in Marl- 
borough’s case, to feel misgiving as to the marvellous anomaly 
he has imagined. That man could not well have been con- 
sciously and ingrainedly a villain, jost to all shame, and dead to 
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all noble and honourable feelings, whose patience and forbearance 
under the severest mortifications, were as remarkable as his 
“ serene and placid hardihood” in the midst of the most bewilder- 
ing dangers ; whose humanity, even to his enemies, was unusual 
in those days; whose unfailing friendship with Prince Eugene was 
never clouded for one hour by the faintest thought of jealousy or 
envy, but who loved and cherished the fame and success of 
his friend as if it had been his own; and whose troops almost 
adored him. That man could have been no desperate or grasping 
miser who could refuse sixty thousand a-year, and a post eminent 
enough to flatter the most insatiable ambition, for fear of giving 
umbrage to his allies and marring the prospects of the alliance. 
Nor could that man be a mean and vulgar profligate who, in an 
age of unequalled and unbounded license, at a Court noted for 
filthy language and still filthier deeds, married early and never 
incurred suspicion of his conjugal fidelity, who abhorred and re- 
pressed all licentious conversation, and whose camp was a model 
of decency, discipline, and order. The riddle of Marlborough’s 
character, like the riddle of Bacon’s, has yet to be read; and 
Mr. Macaulay is not the subtle analyst to decypher either. 


Such are some of the faults of Mr. Macaulay’s volumes, con- 
sidered as a history. They are undoubtedly open to another, 
though an analogous criticism, when regarded as a work of 
art. It cannot be denied that the painting is often coarse, and 
the language habitually extreme, if not extravagant. We are 
disposed to allow to the historian a certain enlargement of his 
figures and a certain enhancement of his colouring, for the sake 
of producing a clear and ineffaceable impression on the reader’s 
mind. ‘This may be defensible enough morally as well as artis- 
tically, where the privilege is used in moderation,—just as in 
sculpture we allow the modeller to exceed the size of life, because 
it is found that only by slightly colossal figures can the impres- 
sion of natural figures be produced on the eye of the observer. 
So, at least, sculptors tell us, and we accept their dictum and 
sanction a practice in accordance with it. But the habitual use 
of superlatives or of excessive epithets, as well as the ceaseless 
recurrence of gaudy scene-painting, is fatiguing and unpleasant ; 
and with all Mr. Macaulay’s experience as a writer, he often sins 
in these respects as grievously as a young rhetorician, striving 
after effect alone, and seeking to produce effect by smart anti- 
thesis, For example: Howe, we are told, “ was what is vulgarly 
called a disinterested man; that-is to say, he valued money less 
than the pleasure of venting his spleen, and of making a sensation.” 
—Vol. ii. p. 406. Again, we find that “the business of criticising 
the administration was left to two classes of men, fanatical non- 
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jurors, who sincerely thought that the Prince of Orange was en- 
titled to as little charity or courtesy as the Prince of Darkness, 
and Grub Street hacks, coarse-minded, bad-hearted, and foul- 
mouthed,” —Vol. iv. p. 605. ‘ The Duchess of Marlborough,” we 
are told, “ was so abandoned a liar that it is impossible to believe a 
word she says, except when she accuses herself.” —Vol. iii. p. 565. 
Better is the hit at Spanish falsehood and presumption :-— 
“ Russell underwent those trials which no English commander, 
whose hard fate it has been to co-operate with Spaniards, has 
escaped. The Viceroy of Catalonia promised much, did nothing, 
and expected everything.”—Vol. iv. p. 515. 

The description of Highland life and scenery, vivid as it is, 
displays the faults we are criticising in perfection. 


“ In many dwellings, the furniture, the food, the clothing, nay the 
very hair and skin of his hosts, would have put the traveller’s philo- 
sophy to the proof. His lodging would sometimes have been in a 
hut, of which every nook would have swarmed with vermin. He 
would have inhaled an atmosphere thick with peat smoke, and foul 
with a hundred noisome exhalations. At supper, grain, fit only for horses, 
would have been set before him, accompanied by a cake of blood 
drawn from living cows. Some of the company with which he feasted 
would have been covered with cutaneous eruptions, and others would 
have been covered with tar like sheep. His couch would have been 
the bare earth, dry or wet as the weather might be, and from that 
couch he would have risen half poisoned with stench, half blind with the 
reek of turf, and half mad with the itch.” —Vol. iii. p. 306. 


The remarks which follow a flowing description of Highland 
scenery are simply absurd :— 


“Yet none of these sights had power, till a recent period, to 
attract a single poet or painter from more opulent and more tranquil 
regions. Indeed, law and police, trade and industry, have done far 
more than people of romantic dispositions will readily admit, to de- 
velop in our minds a sense of the wilder beauties of nature. A 
traveller must be freed from all apprehension of being murdered or 
starved before he can be charmed by the bold outlines and rich tints 
of the hills. He is not likely to be thrown into ecstacies by the abruptness 
of a precipice, from which he is in imminent danger of falling two thousand 
Jeet perpendicular ; by the boiling waves of a torrent which suddenly 
whirls away his baggage, and forces him to run for his life; by the 
gloomy grandeur of a pass, where he finds a corpse, which marauders 
have just stripped and mangled; or by the screams of those eagles 
whose next meal may probably be on his own eyes.” —Vol. iii. p. 301. 


How came Mr. Macaulay, when indulging in this strange 
specimen of tasteless and tawdry smartness, to forget the many 
travellers who are every year journeying in the most wild and 
perilous regions of the earth, yet are as alive to the beauties and 
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sublimities of nature as the most tranquil poet who now rolls in 
his carriage through the Trosach glen, or along the shores of 
Loch Achray ? 
But it is when describing characters that his excess of language 
. most apparent.” Witness his accounts of Avaux and Breadal- 
ane :— 


“In abilities Avaux had no superior among the numerous able 
diplomatists whom his country then possessed. His demeanour was 
singularly pleasing, his person handsome, and his temper bland. He 
was eminently vigilant and adroit, fertile in resources, and skilful 
in discovering the weak parts of a character. His own character, 
however, was not without its weak parts. The consciousness that he 
was of plebeian origin was the torment of his life. He pined for no- 
bility with a pining at once pitiable and ludicrous. Able, ex- 
perienced, and accomplished as he was, he sometimes, under the 
influence of this mental disease, descended to the level of Moliére’s 
Jourdain, and entertained malicious observers with scenes almost as 
laughable as that in which the honest draper was made a Mama- 
mouchi. It would have been well if this had been the worst. But it 
is not too much to say that of the difference between right and wrong 
Avauxz had no more notion than a brute.”’—Vol. iii. p. 168. 


Of Breadalbane, he says, apropos of the Massacre of 
Glencoe : 


“That Breadalbane was an accomplice in the crime was not 
proved ; but he did not come off quite clear. In the course of the 
investigation, it was incidentally discovered that he had, while dis- 
tributing the money of William among the Highland Chiefs, professed 
to them the warmest zeal for the interest of James, and advised them 
to take what they could get from the Usurper, but to be constantly 
on the watch for a favourable opportunity of bringing back the right- 
ful king. Breadalbane’s defence was, that he was a greater villain 
than his accusers imagined, and that he had pretended to be a Jaco- 
bite only in order to get at the bottom of the Jacobite plans. Jn 
truth the depths of this man’s knavery were unfathomable. It was impos- 
sible to say which of his treasons were, to borrow the Italian classifi- 
cation, single treasons, and which double treasons. On this occasion 
the Parliament supposed him to have been guilty only of a single 
treason, and sent him to the Castle of Edinburgh. The Government, 
on full consideration, gave credit to his assertion, that he had been 
guilty of a double treason, and let him out again.”—Vol. iv. p. 575. . 


After these unfavourable citations, it is but fair to extract two 
specimens of Mr. Macaulay’s peculiarly characteristic style : one 
a piece of interesting reflection ; the other of close, cogent, rapid 
argument. The first relates to the qualifications of the two 
generals who commanded at the battle of Landen in 1693, the 
fragile William, and the deformed and feeble Luxemburg. 
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‘“‘ Never, perhaps, was the change which the progress of civilisation 
has produced in the art of war, more strikingly illustrated than on 
that day. Ajax beating down the Trojan leader with a rock, which 
two ordinary men could scarcely lift; Horatius defending the bridge 
against an army; Richard the lion-hearted spurring along the whole 
Saracen line, without finding an enemy to stand his assault ; Robert 
Bruce crushing with one blow the helmet and head of Sir Henry 
Bohun, in sight of the whole array of England and Scotland,—such 
are the heroes of a dark age. In such an age bodily vigour is the 
most indispensable qualification of a warrior. At Landen, two poor 
sickly beings who, in a rude state of society, would have been regarded 
as too puny to bear any part in combats, were the souls of two 
great armies. In some heathen countries they would have been ex- 
posed while infants. In Christendom they would, six hundred years 
earlier, have been sent to some quict cloister. But their lot had 
fallen on a time when men had discovered that the strength of the 
muscles is far inferior in value to the strength of the mind. It is pro- 
bable that, among the hundred and twenty thousand soldiers who 
were marshalled round Neerwinden under all the standards of West- 
ern Europe, the two feeblest in body were the hunch-backed dwarf 


‘who urged forward the fiery onset of France ; and the asthmatic ske- 


leton who covered the slow retreat of England.”—Vol. iv. p. 409. 


The argumentative passage relates to the law which required 
two witnesses in cases of high treason. 


“« The truth is, that the rule is absurd. It is impossible to under- 
stand why the evidence which would be sufficient to prove that a man 
has fired at one of his fellow subjects, should not be sufficient to prove 
that he has fired at his sovereign. It can by no means be laid down 
as a general maxim, that the assertion of two witnesses is more con- 
vincing to the mind, than the assertion of one witness. The story 
told by one witness may be in itself probable; the story told by two 
witnesses may be extravagant. The story told by one witness may 
be uncontradicted ; the story told by two witnesses may be contra- 
dicted by four witnesses. The story told by one witness may be corro- 
borated by a crowd of circumstances ; the story told by two witnesses 
may have no such corroboration. The one witness may be Tillotson 
or Ken. The two witnesses may be Oates and Bedloe.”—Vol. iv. 
p- 746. 

Indeed, the most characteristic, and some of the most valuable 
portions of Mr. Macaulay’s History, are those admirable sum- 
maries which he has given us of the several lines of argument 
which were urged by different parties on various occasions, and 
by which the most important laws and measures were decided. 
He rarely fails to give us a succinct statement, not only of the 
course pursued by each party, and the decisions arrived at by 
the legislative body, but of the motives, views, and trains of rea- 
soning which led to these actions and conclusions, The value 
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of these summaries can scarcely be overrated, and in no parts of 
his history does Mr, Macaulay’s peculiar genius stand out more 
prominently. We feel that the proceedings of the most irrecon- 
cilable antagonists thus become equally intelligible to us. We 
see how much may be said on both sides even of the clearest 
question, and how possible it is for the most honest and sagacious 
of men to range themselves in hostile array. Two instances 
occur to us as specially well executed—the arguments for and 
against the non-jurors, and the plea for and against the altera- 
tion in the constitution of the Court of Lord High Steward. 
That tribunal was anciently composed in two very different 
ways. 


“ Tt consisted, if Parliament happeried to be sitting, of all the 
members of the Upper House. When Parliament was not sitting, the 
Lord High Steward summoned any twelve or more Peers at his dis- 
cretion, to form a jury. The consequence was, that a Peer accused 
of high treason during a recess, was tried by a jury which his prose- 
cutors had packed. The Lords now demanded that during a recess, as 
well as during a session, every Peer accused of high treason should be 
tried by the whole body of the Peerage. ; 

“The reasons in favour of the amendment are obvious, and indeed, 
at first sight, seem unanswerable. It was surely difficult to defend a 
system under which the sovereign nominated a conclave of his own 
creatures to decide the fate of men whom he regarded as his mortal 
enemies. And could anything be more absurd than that a nobleman 
accused of high treason should be entitled to be tried by the whole 
body of his Peers, if his indictment happened to be brought into the 
House of Lords the minute before a prorogation, but that, if the in- 
dictment arrived the minute after the prorogation, he should be at 
the mercy of a small junto named by the very authority which prose- 
cuted him? That anything could have been said on the other side 
seems strange; but those who managed the Conference for the Com- 
mons were no ordinary men, and seem, on this occasion, to have put 
forth all their powers. . . . ‘Is it reasonable, you ask, that you 
should be tried for your lives before a few Members of your House, 
selected by the Crown? Is it reasonable, we ask in our turn, that 
you should have the privilege of being tried by all the Members of 
your House—that is to say, by your brothers, your uncles, your first 
cousins, your second cousins, your fathers-in-law, your brothers-in- 
law, your most intimate friends? . . . Nor is there much danger 
that even those peers who may be unconnected with an accused lord 
will be disposed to send him to the block, if they can with decency 
say, Not guilty, upon my honour. For the ignominious death of a 
single member of a small aristocratic body necessarily leaves a stain 
on the reputation of his fellows. If, indeed, your Lordships proposed 
that every one of your body should be compelled to attend and vote, 
the Crown might have some chance of obtaining justice against a 
guilty peer, however strongly connected. But you propose that the 
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attendance shall be voluntary. Is it possible to doubt what the con- 
sequence will be? All the prisoner’s friends will be in their places to 
vote for him. Good nature and the fear of making powerful enemies 
will keep away many who, if they voted at all, would be forced by 
conscience and honour to vote against him. The new system which 
you propose would, therefore, evidently be unfair to the Crown; and 
you do not show any reason for believing that the old system has 
been found in practice unfair to yourselves. ... . We cannot, there- 
fore, under the mild government which we now possess, feel much 
apprehension for the safety of any innocent peer. Would that we felt 
as little apprehension for the safety of that government! But it is 
notorious that the settlement with which our liberties are inseparably 
bound up is attacked at once by foreign and by domestic enemies. We 
cannot consent, at such a crisis, to relax the restraints which have, 
it may well be feared, already proved too feeble to prevent some men 
of high rank from plotting the ruin of their country, To sum up the 
whole: what is asked of us is, that we will consent to transfer a cer- 
tain power from their Majesties to your Lordships, Our answer is, 
that at this time, in our opinion, their Majesties have not too much 
power, and that your Lordships have quite power enough.’ ”— 
Vol. iv. p. 156. 


The respective reasonings of the jurors and non-jurors are 
thus admirably touched :— 


“The 1st of August had been fixed by Act of Parliament as the 
day before the close of which all beneficed clergymen, and all persons 
holding academical offices, must, on pain of suspension, swear allegi- 
ance to William and Mary. During the earlier part of the summer, 
the Jacobites hoped that the number of non-jurors would be so con- 
siderable as seriously to alarm and embarrass the government. But 
this hope was disappointed. Few indeed of the clergy were Whigs. 
Few were Tories of that moderate school which acknowledged, reluc- 
tantly and with reserve, that extreme abuses might sometimes justify 
a nation in resorting to extreme remedies. The great majority of the 
profession still held the doctrine of passive obedience ; but that ma- 
jority was now divided into two sections. A question which, before 
the Revolution, had been mere matter of speculation, and had there- 
fore, though sometimes incidentally raised, been by most persons very 
superficially considered, had now become practically most important. 
The doctrine of passive obedience being taken for granted, to whom 
was that obedience due? While the hereditary right and the posses- 
sion were conjoined, there was no room for doubt ; but the hereditary 
right and the possession were now separated. One prince, raised by 
the Revolution, was reigning at Westminster, passing laws, appoint- 
ing magistrates and prelates, sending forth armies and fleets. His 
judges decided causes; his sheriffs arrested debtors and executed cri- 
minals. Justice, order, property, would cease to exist, and society 
would be resolved into chaos, but for his Great Seal. Another prince, 
deposed by the Revolution, was living abroad. He could exercise 
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none of the powers and perform none of the duties of a ruler, and 
could, as it seemed, be restored only by means as violent as those by 
which he had been displaced. To which of these two princes did 
Christian men owe allegiance ?” 


Mr. Macaulay then gives a lucid summary of the arguments, 
pro and con, by which swearers and non-swearers endeavoured 
to justify their respective courses to their own mind. The his- 
torian proceeds :— 

“The truth is, that the theory of government which had long been 
taught by the clergy was so absurd, that it could lead to nothing but 
absurdity. Whether the priest who adhered to that theory swore or 
refused to swear, he was alike unable to give a rational explanation 
of his conduct. If he swore, he could vindicate his swearing only by 
laying down propositions against which every honest heart instinc- 
tively revolts, only by proclaiming that Christ had commanded the 
Church to desert the righteous cause as soon as that cause ceased to 
prosper, and to strengthen the hands of successful villany against 
afflicted virtue. And yet, strong as were the objections to this doc- 
trine, the objections to the doctrine of the nonjuror were, if possible, 
stronger still. According to him, a Christian nation ought always to 
be in a state of anarchy. Something is to be said for the man who 
sacrifices liberty to preserve order. Something is to be said for the 
man who sacrifices order to preserve liberty; for liberty and order 
are two of the greatest blessings which a society can enjoy ; and when 
unfortunately they appear incompatible, much indulgence is due to 
those who take either side. But the nonjuror sacrificed not liberty to 
order, not order to liberty, but both order and liberty to a supersti- 
tion as degrading as the Egyptian worship of cats and onions. While 
a particular person, differing from other persons by the mere acci- 
dent of birth, was on the throne, though he might bea Nero, there 
was to be no insubordination. When any other person was on the 
throne, though he might be an Alfred, there was to be no obedience. 
It mattered not how frantic and wicked might be the administration 
of the dynasty which had the hereditary title, or how wise and virtu- 
ous might be the administration of the government sprung from a 
revolution : nor could any time of limitation be pleaded against the 
claim of the expelled family. The lapse of years, the lapse of ages, 
made no change. To the end of the world Christians were to regu- 
late their political conduct simply according to the genealogy of their 
ruler. The year 1800, the year 1900, might find princes who derived 
their title from the votes of the convention, reigning in peace and 
prosperity. No matter, they would still be usurpers; and if in the 
twentieth or the twenty-first century, any person who could make out 
a better right by blood to the Crown should call on a late posterity 
to acknowledge him as king, the call must be obeyed on peril of eter- 
nal perdition. 

“A Whig might well enjoy the thought that the controversies 
which had arisen among his adversaries, had established the sound- 
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ness of his own political creed. The disputants who had long agreed 
in accusing him of an impious error, had now effectually vindicated 
him, and refuted one another. The High Churchman who took the 
oaths, had shewn by irrefragable arguments from the Gospels and the 
Epistles, from the uniform practice of the primitive Church, and from 
the explicit declarations of the Anglican Church, that Christians were 
not in all cases bound to pay obedience to the prince who had the 
hereditary title. The High Churchman who would not take the oaths 
had shewn as satisfactorily that Christians were not in all cases bound 
to pay obedience to the prince who was actually reigning. It fol- 
lowed that, to entitle a government to the allegiance of subjects, some- 
thing was necessary different from mere legitimacy, and different also 
from mere possession. What that something was the Whigs had no 
difficulty in pronouncing. In their view, the end for which all go- 
vernments had been instituted was the happiness of society. While 
the magistrate was on the whole an instrument for good, Reason 
taught mankind to obey him; and Religion, giving her solemn sanc- 
tion to the teaching of Reason, commanded mankind to revere him 
as divinely commissioned. But if he proved to be a minister for evil, 
on what ground was he to be considered as divinely commissioned ? 
The Tories who swore had proved that he ought not to be so consi- 
dered on account of the origin of his power,—the Tories who would 
not swear had proved as clearly that he ought not to be so considered 
on account of the existence of his power.’’—Vol. iii. p. 440. 


Whatever may be Mr. Macaulay’s partialities in the case of 
individual characters, we can trace none in his account of political 
parties. Few features in his book are more deserving of notice or 
of praise than the fairness with which he narrates the merits and 
misconduct of both Whigs and Tories, and awards to each faction 
its due meed of approval or of blame. The virulence and unscru- 
pulousness of the Whigs are never concealed or extenuated ; 
while the instances in which their antagonists had justice and 
wisdom on their side, are always put forward with strength and 
clearness. The whole narrative of those struggles between the 
two great parties, out of which our present system of polity slowly 
and painfully emerged, is remarkable in this point of view, and 
no — of it more so than the fifteenth chapter. 

ne interesting point in our history is brought out with sin- 
gular clearness, viz., the constant oscillations of power and suc- 
cess between the two factions, arising from the extent to which 
each when uppermost abused its power, and the invariable and 
inevitable reaction which ensued, from the efforts of moderate 
men whom extremes disgusted, and from the natural fairness of 
Englishmen whom injustice and cruelty always alienate. Indeed, 
the great moral of these volumes, as of nearly all our Parliamen- 
tary history, may be said to lie in two words—compromise and 
moderation. The abuse of victory, and the desire to push ad- 
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vantages too far, have constantly been avenged in England by 
the loss of the advantage, and the reversal of the victory. We 
could quote a score of illustrative passages, but our space warns 
us to abstain. And we are the more willing to do so, because 
we wish to direct special attention to another characteristic of 
our countrymen, which is patent in nearly every page, and which 
in one particular instance the historian expounds with a lucidity 
and force whickleave nothing to be desired. Our legislation has 
always been remarkable for its unscientific and practical character, 
Our laws habitually violate or eschew every general principle, 
and every notion of completeness and consistency, yet rarely fail 
to meet effectually the particular purpose for which they were 
passed. In theory they are often ludicrously indefensible ; but 
somehow they work well. Their incongruities are the laughing- 
stock of every foreign logician ; yet their influence may well be 
the envy of every foreign citizen. Never were these peculiarities 
more strangely or amply displayed than in the Act passed early 
in the reign of William, to establish freedom of conscience, or at 
least to secure tranquillity to Nonconformists. 


“ Of all the Acts, (says Mr. Macaulay,) that have ever been passed 
by Parliament, the Toleration Act is perhaps that which most strik- 
ingly illustrates the peculiar vices and the peculiar excellencies of 
English legislation. . . . . The perfect lawgiver is a just temper 
between the mere man of theory, who can see nothing but general 
principles, and the mere man of business, who can see nothing but 
particular circumstances. Of lawgivers in whom the speculative ele- 
ment has prevailed to the exclusion of the practical, the world has 
during the last eighty years been singularly fruitful. To their wisdom 
Europe and America have owed scores of abortive constitutions, 
which have lived just long enough to make a miserable noise, and 
have then gone off in convulsions. But in the English Legislature 
the practical element has always predominated, and not seldom .un- 
duly predominated, over the speculative. To think nothing of sym- 
metry, and much of convenience ; never to remove an anomaly merely 
because it is an anomaly; never to innovate except where some 
grievance is felt; never to innovate except so far as to get rid of the 
grievance ; never to lay down any proposition of wider extent than 
the particular case for which it is necessary to provide,—these are the 
rules which have, from the age of John to the age of Victoria, gene- 
rally guided the deliberations of our two hundred and fifty Parlia- 
ments. Our national distaste for whatever is abstract in political 
science amounts undoubtedly to a fault. Yet it is, perhaps, a fault 
on the right side. ‘That we have been far too slow to improve our 
laws must be admitted. But though in other countries there may 
have occasionally been more rapid progress, it would not be easy to 
name any other country in which there has been so little retrogres- 
sion. 
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“The Toleration Act approaches very near to the idea of a great 
English law. To a jurist, versed in the theory of legislation, but not 
intimately acquainted with the temper of the sects and parties into 
which the nation was divided at the time of the Revolution, that Act 
would seem to be a mere chaos of absurdities and contradictions. It 
will not bear to be tried by sound general principles. Nay, it will 
not bear to be tried by any principle sound or unsound. The sound 
principle undoubtedly is, that mere theological error shall not be 
punished by the civil magistrate. This principle the Toleration Act 
not only does not recognise, but positively disclaims. Not a single 
one of the cruel laws enacted against Nonconformists by the Tudors 
or the Stuarts is repealed. Persecution continues to be the general 
rule. Toleration is the exception. Nor is this all. The freedom 
which is given to conscience is given in the most capricious manner. 
A Quaker, by making a declaration of faith in general terms, obtains 
the full benefit of the Act without signing one of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. An Independent minister, who is perfectly willing to make 
the declaration required from the Quaker, but who has doubts about 
six or seven of the Articles, remains still subject to the penal laws. 
Howe is liable to punishment if he preaches before he has solemnly 
declared his assent to the Anglican doctrine touching the Eucharist. 
Penn, who altogether rejects the Eucharist, is at perfect liberty to 
preach without making any declaration whatever on the subject. 

“‘ These are some of the obvious faults which must strike every 
person who examines the Toleration Act by that standard of just rea- 
son which is the same in all countries and in all ages. But these 
very faults may perhaps appear to be merits, when we take into con- 
sideration the passions and prejudices of those for whom the Tolera- 
tion Act was framed. This law, abounding with contradictions which 
every smatterer in political philosophy can detect, did what a law framed 
by the utmost skill of the greatest masters of political philosophy might have 
failed to do. ‘That the provisions which have been recapitulated are 
cumbrous, puerile, inconsistent with each other, inconsistent with the 
true theory of religious liberty, must be acknowledged. All that can 
be said in their defence is this:—that they removed a vast mass of 
evil without shocking a vast mass of prejudice; that they put an end, 
at once and for ever, without one division in either House of Parlia- 
ment, without one riot in the streets, with scarcely one audible mur- 
mur even from the classes most deeply tainted with bigotry, to a per- 
secution which had raged during four generations, which had broken 
innumerable hearts, which had made innumerable firesides desolate, 
which had filled the prisons with men of whom the world was not 
worthy, which had driven thousands of those honest, diligent, and 
God-fearing yeomen and artisans, who are the true strength of a 
nation, to seek a refuge beyond the ocean among the wigwams of Red 
Indians and the lairs of panthers. Such a defence, however weak it 
may appear to some shallow speculators, will probably be thought 
complete by statesmen.” —Vol. iii. p. 85. 

Time would fail us if we were to point out all the passages 
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containing views whose novelty and value entitle them to special 
attention. Among these are the discussions on the supposed 
Jacobitism of the Highland chiefs, which is shown to have been 
mere lawlessness ; the criticisms on the bill to exclude placemen 
from the House of Commons, where the writer shows how need- 
ful some such bill was, yet how fatal would have been the bill 
proposed ; the explanation and justification of those Royal vetoes, 
so frequent in William’s reign, so rare, or rather so almost un- 
known, either before or since; and the rise of and apology for 
the custom of corrupting members of Parliament which was so 
prevalent in William’s reign. 

Those who do us the favour to bear in mind a paper in a re- 
cent number of this journal, on the question of the present value 
and price of “ Government by Cabinets,” will understand our 
reason for extracting the following account of the origin of 
cabinets. It is a counter-statement of the clearest character. 


* Tt is essential to our liberties that the House of Commons should 
exercise a control over all the departments of the executive adminis- 
tration. And yet it is evident that a crowd of five or six hundred 
people, even if they were intellectually much above the average of 
the members of the best Parliament, even if every one of them were 
a Burleigh or a Sully, would be unfit for executive functions. It has 
been truly said, that every large collection of human beings, however 
well educated, has a strong tendency to become a mob; and a 
country of which the Supreme Executive Council is a mob, is surely 
in a perilous situation. 

“‘ Happily a way has been found out in which the House of Com- 
mons can exercise a paramount influence over the Executive Go- 
vernment, without assuming functions such as can never be well 
discharged by a body so numerous and so variously composed, An 
institution which did not exist in the times of the Plantagenets, of the 
Tudors, or of the Stuarts, an institution not known to the law, an 
institution not mentioned in any statute, an institution of which such 
writers as De Lolme and Blackstone take no notice, began to exist a 
few years after the Revolution, grew rapidly into importance, became 
firmly established, and is now almost as essential a part of our polity 
as the Parliament itself. This institution is the Ministry. 

‘“‘ The ministry is, in fact, a committee of leading members of the 
two Houses. It is nominated by the Crown; but it consists exclu- 
sively of statesmen whose opinions on the pressing questions of the 
time, agree in the main with the opinions of the majority of the House 
of Commons. Among the members of this committee, are distributed 
the great departments of the administration. Each Minister conducts 
the ordinary business of his own office, without reference to his col- 
leagues. But the most important business of every office, and espe- 
cially such business as is likely to be the subject of discussion in 
Parliament, is brought under the consideration of the whole Ministry. 
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In Parliament the Ministers are bound to act as one man on all 
questions relating to the Executive Government. If one of them 
dissents from the rest on a question too important to omit of com- 
promise, it is his duty to retire. While the Ministers retain the con- 
fidence of the Parliamentary majority, that majority supports them 
against opposition, and rejects every motion which reflects on them, 
or is likely to embarrass them. If they forfeit that confidence, if the 
Parliamentary majority is dissatisfied with the way in which patron- 
age is distributed, with the way in which the prerogative of mercy is 
used, with the conduct of foreign affairs, with the conduct of a war, 
the remedy is simple. It is not necessary that the Commons should 
take on themselves the business of administration, that they should 
request the Crown to make this man a bishop and that man a judge, 
to pardon one criminal or execute another, to negotiate a treaty on a 
particular basis, or to send an expedition to a particular place. 
They have merely to declare that they have ceased to trust the 
Ministry, and to ask for a Ministry which they can trust. 

“It is by means of Ministries thus constituted and thus changed, 
that the English Government has long been conducted in general 
conformity with the deliberate sense of the House of Commons, and 
yet has been wonderfully free from the views which are characteristic 
of Governments administered by large, tumultuous, and divided as- 
semblies. . . . Sometimes the state of parties is such that no set 
of men who can be brought together possesses the full confidence and 
steady support of a majority of the House of Commons. Where this 
is the case there must be a weak ministry; and there will probably 
be a rapid succession of weak Ministries. At such times the House of 
Commons never fails to get into a state which no person friendly to repre- 
sentative Government can contemplate without uneasiness, into a state 
which may enable us to form some faint notion of the state of that 
House during the earlier years of the reign of William. . . . No 
writer has yet attempted to trace the progress of this institution, an 
institution indispensable to the harmonious working of our other in- 
stitutions. The first Ministry was the work partly of mere chance, 
and partly of wisdom,—not, however, of that lrighest wisdom which 
is conversant with the great principles of political philosophy, but of 
that lower wisdom which meets daily exigencies by daily expedients. 
Neither William nor the most enlightened of his advisers fully under- 
stood the nature and importance of that noiseless revolution,—for it 
was no less,—which began about the close of 1693, and was com- 
pleted about the close of 1696.”—Vol. iv. p. 435. 


There can be no doubt, as Mr. Macaulay so clearly expounds, 
that the difficult problem of securing the full action of the popular 
assembly over public transactions, without placing those trans- 
actions in the hands of that assembly for actual management and 
execution, is solved by the existence of a responsible ministry. 
By this scheme, or “ institution,” efficient Parliamentary control 
is combined with the indispensable security against perpetual 
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and minute Parliamentary influence. The House of Commons, 
instead of doing the work of Government, or dictating in detail 
how it shall be done, contents itself with naming the man or 
men by whom it shall be done, and removing him or them if the 
work is not done to their mind. What the historian does not 
so clearly explain is why this same security, this same combina- 
tion of benefits, may not be obtained by allowing the House of 
Commons practically to nominate and to displace individual and 
departmental ministers, as well as by giving to it this power with 
regard to the whole aggregate cabinet,—why it should be com- 
pelled to take or to reject them in the lump, in place of selecting 
them in detail. And this, it will be remembered, was precisely 
the point which we discussed last November, in our paper on 
“ Government by Cabinets or Statesmen.” We put forward 
our views at that time, not as opinions fully formed and dog- 
matically held, but as suggestions which deserved careful con- 
sideration as a possible contrivance for mitigating an admitted 
and increasing evil. Since that period we have had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the subject with many eminent statesmen, 
both practical and theoretical; and we are bound to say that 
these conversations have introduced considerable modification 
into our views, or rather have induced considerable misgiving 
as to their feasibility. The theorists generally have agreed with 
us; the men of actual experience in Government, with a single 
exception, have been against us. They all concede the import- 
ance of the question and the seriousness of the danger, and the 
absolute necessity to our safety and dignity of finding some solu- 
tion of the problem; but they hold that the problem must be 
solved and the danger averted by moving, if possible, in a dif- 
ferent direction. ‘They conceive that one of the worst and most 
menacing evils of the day is the weakness of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment, and that anything which relaxed the bond of union between 
the ministers would augment this evil. They object that the new 
principle proposed—of allowing each minister to remain in office 
while differing with one or other of his colleagues, so long as he 
agreed with the majority of the House of Commons—would re- 
duce the prime minister to a non-entity. He would simply be 
the first lord of the treasury, and the sovereign would have to 
become the premier. They urge that cabinet meetings would 
become both impossible and mischievous; no minister could read 
confidential despatches, or divulge his secret plans, before col- 
leagues whose opinions placed them in close relation and constant 
intercourse with the Parliamentary opposition. They observe 
that the Government could not be conducted for a month with- 
out the most intimate and confidential correspondence between 
the different departments; the war-minister and the admiralty 
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could not tell how to dispose the army or the fleet without con- 
sulting the foreign minister as to his needs, and if the one were 
acifically and the other hostilely inclined, it would be impossible 
that they should not thwart and neutralize each other. How, 
they ask, could a Chancellor of the Exchequer, bent on peace, be 
induced to prepare a war-budget, or be prevented from hampering 
and starving the war by contradictions and mischievous parsi- 
mony, or be compelled to sign warrants for expenditure which 
he thought ought never to have been incurred? Finally, they 
they say, conceive the bad feeling and bad temper which must 
necessarily spring up among colleagues who, in public debate, 
were constantly taking opposite sides and answering each other, 
and who, in doing so, could not possibly avoid those taunts and 
sarcasms, that ridicule and invective, which are the invariable 
accompaniments of warm extemporaneous discussion. 

The weight of some of these objections we frankly admit, espe- 
cially of the last. But it must be remarked that all of them apply 
to our suggestions rather as they would operate if carried out 
to their utmost extreme than if confined within those moderate 
limits to which the good sense of Englishmen would practically 
restrain them. Under any circumstances, the majority of a 
ministry would always have concordant opinions, and would act 
cordially and in harmony. All that we suggested was, that where 
one or two of them—of eminent merit and value—differed from 
their colleagues on questions of moment, they should not, as now, 
be under the necessity of either resigning,—by which the country 
would lose their services, or of acquiescing in and defending 
doctrines and measures they disapprove,—by which they lose 
their character and the country its confidence in the conscien- 
tiousness of public men; or, finally, of modifying, that is, of 
damaging, the views of their colleagues, so as to bring about 
some sort of mongrel, dearly-bought, and unreal working con- 
formity,—by which what is sound is spoiled in order to force it 
into imperfect harmony with what is unsound. The objection 
drawn from the supposed case of a peaceful Chancellor of the 
Exchequer linked with warlike colleagues does not seem to have 
much weight; for we assume that the House of Commons has 
resolved on war, and has assigned such sums to the army and 
such to the navy; the function of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is then limited to raising the money according to his 
best judgment, and watching over its faithful appropriation to the 
allotted services. There is no doubt that if you could find a 
prime minister of such commanding mind, lofty position, and 
dominant will, as to impose his views and impress his spirit upon 
all the members of his cabinet, a remedy for, or at least an 
evasion of, the evils complained of would be attained; but the 
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absence of such a man, and the nearly equal power and weight of 
every minister, are the very conditions of the problem to be solved. 
If you insist upon a Premier who shall be supreme over, and ob- 
viously superior to, all his colleagues, you will generally compel 
him to select his colleagues among second-rate and inferior men. 
Statesmen the fittest to govern the country will be least likely 
to submit to his supremacy. Perhaps the true conclusion of 
the whole matter was that given by one of the wisest and most 
eminent statesmen of a neighbouring country, to whom we pro- 
pounded the question :—“ Il y a (said he) dans la politique, 
comme partout, des maux inévitables. We should never admit 
the existence of such, except as an exhaustive conclusion ; per- 
haps the press should never admit it at all; but statesmen often 
are compelled to feel and to acknowledge it. The evil is great ; 
but there is only one cure; and that God sends, but man cannot 
make. Il vous faut un grand homme.” 

Perhaps of all passages in these volumes the most fascinating 
are those containing the analysis and delineations of the several 
eminent characters who figured in those eventful times. They 
are not only carefully described, they are painted in vivid action. 
We see King James, the most hopeless chief ever fought for by 
a great party or embodying a great principle, to the last false, low, 
narrow, cruel, and incapable; proof alike against the teachings 
of religion and the lavish lessons of adversity; always the best 
ally of his foes and his own worst enemy; at once the despair 
and the shame of his devoted friends; invariably choosing the 
most fatal and incompetent advisers ; invariably contriving to do 
precisely the wrong thing at precisely the most critical moments 
of his fate; putting forth proclamations breathing only venge- 
ance and proscription, at the very time when his only chance of 
restoration lay in mild language and a general amnesty; insult- 
ing and oppressing every loyal gentleman who adhered to him 
in reverses and followed him into exile, unless they consented to 
sacrifice to him their conscience and their creed as well as all 
their worldly hopes and prospects; wearying out the most enthu- 
siastic attachment by ceaseless brutalities and follies, till regard 
was changed into disgust ; now reviling his Irish army, on whose 
support he was utterly dependent, for that want of discipline 
which he had himself encouraged, and that poltroonery of which 
he had himself set the first example; now betraying all the pet- 
tiness of a spiteful and malignant nature by marking out for 
special vengeance some poor fishermen who had once hustled 
him and called him names, and by forbidding his court at St. Ger- 
mains to put on mourning for his daughter’s death; and shewing 
his profound ignorance of the people he had governed by believing 
to the last that they loved him and would welcome him back, 
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though he came as a Popish monarch and was borne in on the 
shoulders of a French army. 

We have an equally striking pertraiture of his rival, William, 
—the most ungenial and unprepossessing materials out of which 
nature ever made a great statesman and a great hero: stern, 
cold, and unconciliating, but firm, high-minded, and generous ; 
feeble and infirm in body, ungracious in manners and imperious 
in temper; profoundly unpopular with the nation he had deli- 
vered, partly because he was just and clement, mainly because 
he could neither jest nor smile; hated by the Whigs, because 
he stood between them and their revenge,—hated by the Tories, 
although he stood between them and destruction ; offending all 
parties, because he was resolved to allow no party to sully with 
blood the great deliverance which he had wrought, yet main- 
taining his resolve with cold and patient firmness to the last ; 
managing with marvellous sagacity and endurance the most un- 
manageable and unreasonable of coalitions ; ever bent upon great 
objects, from which no selfish aims or feelings were ever suffered 
for one instant to divert him; in his adopted country inspiring 
no love and gaining no gratitude, yet deserving pre-eminently 
both ; never joyous or vivacious save on the field of battle— 
never really happy but amid stupid canals or in a wretched tent ; 
and, what is perhaps the most remarkable point of all, earning 
and meriting the fame of a great commander, though he lost 
nearly every battle which he fought. 

Then we have the wise and upright Somers, who inaugurated 
a new era of judicial purity. We have the soft and unhappy 
Shrewsbury, slightly tainted with the perfidious double-dealing 
universal in that age, but expiating that perfidy by pains of con- 
science to which that age was almost universally a stranger ;— 
well-meaning, patriotic, and eminently serviceable at critical 
times, but cursed with a delicacy of feeling and a facility of 
temper which marred his usefulness and ruined his peace. We 
have his very opposite in Sunderland, who seems to have had 
no conscience at all; the double apostate and double traitor ; 
“ atoning for many crimes by one crime baser than all the rest ;” 
rendering to the cause of liberty and of the Protestant religion, 
at a most seasonable crisis, “ services of which it is difficult to 
overrate either the wickedness or the utility ;’ who had sinned 
against James so unpardonably, that at length it became safe 
for William to trust him; and marked out by the singular and 
subtle sagacity of his intellect, and the resistless fascination of his 
conversation, for deeds it was desirable to do, and which no 
other man could do as well. We have the wise, acute, and 
large-minded Halifax; embarrassed by the very wealth and am- 
plitude of his intelligence; seeing the reasons for and against 
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every course so clearly and instinctively, that it was impossible 
for him to take any course with promptitude or without mis- 
giving; loathing violence, hating and despising everything that 
was immoderate and extreme ; leaving his party as soon as they 
began to abuse their victory, returning to them as soon as that 
abuse placed them in danger of defeat; in a word, the very in- 
carnation of that spirit of compromise which shines forth in every 
feature of our great Revolution. We have Admiral Russell, 
always grumbling, always unreliable; false alike to his country 
and his king, to his military oath and his honourable name, but 
true to his party, after his own fashion, amid all his perfidies and 
vacillations. In a word, we have a grand gallery of speaking 
portraits, of an epoch unusually fertile in statesmen at once sin- 
gularly able and singularly villanous; and we have an ample 
and adequate narrative of all the circumstances which originated 
and which explain the combination of so much talent with so 
little principle. 


In conclusion: Mr. Macaulay has produced a work which, 
whatever be its obvious faults and its proved delinquencies, must 
hold its ground for ever. Were its inaccuracies tenfold more 
numerous or more important, they can never weigh much in 
the scale against its wide research, its easy grasp, its vivid re- 
production of the past, and the wonderful fascination of its style. 
The volumes, indeed, are an instructive specimen of what powers 
of writing can achieve. An equal amount of knowledge, a more 
invariable fidelity of delineation, an equally philosophic judg- 
ment, more complete and invulnerable accuracy, might have 
been employed in producing a history which, when produced, 
would have been as unreadable as Lingard or Guicciardini. Mr. 
Macaulay has given us a book as irresistible as the most absorb- 
ing novel, as picturesque as the finest poetry, as easy reading as 
the lightest page that ever whiled away an idle hour. We are 
grateful to him for having enabled us to learn so much with so 
little effort and so much enjoyment. And in this age of crude 
thought and wearisome and cloudy verbosity, we cannot suffi- 
ciently admire an author who really respects himself, his subject, 
and his audience—an author every sentence of whose writing is 
worth reading, and yet no sentence of whose writing needs to be 
read twice. 
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Art. IV.—1. The Greek Testament, with a Critically Revised 
Text, §c. By Henry Atrorp, M.A. 3 vols. London, 
1849-56. 

2. The Greek Testament, with Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical. 
By Witu1am WesstTER, M.A., late Fellow of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; and WILLIAM FRANCIS WILKINSON, M.A., 
late Theological Tutor of Cheltenham College. Vol. I. Lon- 
don, 1855. 

3. A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Galatians. By J. C. Exxicort, M.A., late Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London, 1854. 

4. A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Ephesians. By J. C. Exxtcort, M.A., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. London, 1855. 

5. A Commentary on the Ephesians. By Joun Eanie, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the United Pres- 
byterian Church. Glasgow, 1854. 

6. A Commentary on the Colossians. By Joun Eapie, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the United Pres- 
byterian Church. Glasgow, 1855. 

7. St. Pauls Epistle to the Corinthians, with Critical Notes and 
Dissertations, By ArtHour Prenrayn Srantey, M.A, 
Canon of Canterbury. 2 vols. London, 1855. 


Amone the many signs of renewed activity in British Theo- 
logical Literature, none is more hopeful than the degree of 
critical attention and study at length awakened towards the 
original Christian Scriptures. It can now no longer be said to 
our reproach that we must go to neological Germany for 
thorough and truly learned biblical research. We have in these 
times many signs that that spirit of research is busy all around 
us in our own island. The last two years have seen the com- 
mencement of two new editions of the Greek Testament, both of 
them distinguished by critical power and freshness of scholar- 
ship. Mr, Alford’s Greek Testament is a remarkable advance 
on anything we previously possessed ; and the fact of his first 
volume having already reached a third edition, proves how gene- 
rally it has been felt to be so. The mastery of critical resources 
which it displays, and the impartiality and comprehensiveness 
which mark its critical decisions, combined with the living and 
genial tone of its commentary, place it far above any former at- 
tempts of the same character in this country,—how far, may 
easily be tested by any reader who, already accustomed to the 
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uncritical opinionativeness and technical pedantry of Bloomfield, 
turns instead to Mr, Alford’s pages. 

The appearance of a new edition of the Greek Testament 
from the press of the Messrs. Parker, and under the care of two 
scholars who have been long engaged in the practical work of 
tuition, shows as strongly as anything could do how much the 
interest in such studies is spreading. The critical enterprise of 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Wilkinson was undertaken many years ago, 
when, as they tell us, Dr. Valpy’s annotated edition was the only 
one in the hands of students at the Universities; and although 
since then the labours of Bloomfield, Burton, Trollope, and 
finally those of Mr. Alford, to whose work they repeat a well- 
merited compliment with which they acknowledged its first 
appearance, have contributed to supply a deficiency which they 
had in view, yet they do not feel that the subject is exhausted, 
and have rightly concluded to proceed with their task. The 
volume before us is of more modest pretensions than those of 
Mr. Alford, being adapted mainly for the use of schools, and 
bestowing pains rather upon the style and idiom of the language 
than upon the peculiar subjects of exegetical inquiry. It is well 
calculated alike in respect of typography and brevity of annota- 
tion to serve its purpose. It is prefaced by an Essay on textual 
criticism and the principles of biblical interpretation, to which 
we shall afterwards advert. 

The remaining works before us will receive a more particular 
notice in the course of this Article. We now merely point to 
them as additional evidence of that active spirit of critical inquiry 
directed to the New Testament, of which we have already 
spoken.* It is certainly of great importance to the interests 
alike of scientific theology, and of Christianity in our country, 
that this spirit, as it gathers strength, should at the same time 
assume a right direction, and bear with it the ever-conscious re- 
sponsibility of its high aim. 

The object of biblical criticism, in its narrow and technical 
sense, is considered to be the determination of the text of Scrip- 





* We have not included Mr. Jowett’s recent work among those at the head of 
our present Article, although it is truly more significant than any of them, and 
confessedly marked by qualities, both critical and speculative, of a very high order. 
We have not done so because we could not pretend to overtake the examination 
of such a work within the limits of this Article. Mr. Jowett’s book opens up the 
discussion of principles in the domain of pure Theology and Metaphysics, which 
on this occasion we purposely avoid. So much only, we venture to say, that 
while we have our own grave objections to much in Mr. Jowett’s speculations and 
interpretations, we do not sympathize with the reception which, upon the whole, 
his work has encountered. Those who have hailed it, and those who have de- 
nounced it—much upon the same grounds—have both, we apprehend, somewhat 
mistaken its true character. 
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ture. This appears to us to be an unnecessary limitation of the 
term, In entering upon the examination of any book of Scrip- 
ture, the questions both of textual purity and of true inter- 
pretation, are necessarily forced together upon the attention of 
the student. In order to understand fully and fairly the mean- 
ing of his author, he must at once have a good text, and be guided 
by certain definite and intelligible principles of exegesis. Both 
these questions, therefore, claim our attention. 


In the case of the New Testament considerable progress has 
recently been made towards the determination of a more accurate 
and authoritative text. The researches of Griesbach, Scholz, 
Lachmann, and Tischendorf, which have been taken up in our 
own country by Alford and Tregelles, have tended greatly to 
secure some definite results in this department. 

There is more or less recognition of these results in all the 
works before us. In all indeed, save those of Dr. Eadie and 
Messrs. Webster and Wilkinson, the textus receptus has been 
abandoned, and, upon the whole, we must certainly think with 
justice. Messrs. Webster and Wilkinson have sought to vindi- 
cate the course which they have adopted in the face of modern 
criticism, but we cannot admit the validity of their arguments ; 
and the language used by Dr. Bentley “ above a hundred years 
ago” in their behalf cannot in the least degree avail in such a 
matter. The question is not whether the accuracy of the tectus 
receptus has been confirmed far beyond what could have been 
anticipated, but what are its independent claims and value in 
comparison with the text, for example, either of Lachmann or 
of Tischendorf. 

It is well known that the critical authority of the textus re- 
ceptus is imperfect. Based upon the labours of Erasmus, who 
had not only a very limited access to MSS., but who did not 
even use with entire faithfulness what critical resources he had, 
it cannot claim any undue deference. The first edition of Eras- 
mus appeared in 1516, anticipating in its publication the Com- 
plutensian edition prepared under the care of Cardinal Ximenes, 
although the latter had been printed two years before. The 
work of Erasmus, according to the statement of Tregelles, was 
completed “in extreme haste.” “The MSS. used for it are still, 
for the most part, preserved in the library at Basle; so that we 
are not left to mere conjecture as to their value and antiquity. 
For the Apocalypse he had but one mutilated MS., borrowed 
from Reuchlin, in which the text and commentary were inter- 
mixed almost unintelligibly. And thus he used here and there 
the Latin Vulgate for his guide, re-translating into Greek as well 
as he could. In other places, also, he used the Latin Vulgate 
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to supply what he supposed to be deficient in the MSS. in the 
same manner in which the Complutensian editors had done, only 
with great frequency.”* In his subsequent editions he was able 
to bestow more leisure and pains upon his text, and many con- 
siderable improvements were introduced, especially into the fourth 
edition, which appeared after the publication of the Compluten- 
sian Polyglot. ‘This latter edition was greatly superior to that 
of Erasmus, so far as the text of the Apocalypse was concerned, 
and he availed himself accordingly of it for the correction of that 
portion of his work. He did not, however, avail himself of it to 
the extent that he might have done. Apparently he had for- 
gotten, after the lapse of ten years, all the places which he him- 
self had turned into Greek from defect of any original MS., 
and many of these translations accordingly remained, and still 
remain to this day, although their origin is notorious! Erasmus 
lived to issue a further fifth edition in 1535. It is this fifth edi- 
tion which appears to have been immediately used by Robert 
Stephens in his own third edition of 1550; and this again is the 
basis of the Elzevir edition, published at Leyden in 1633, and 
whose text is that which continues in common use to the present 
day. As the fifth edition of Erasmus, however, was merely a 
reprint of his fourth, this latter is really to be regarded as the 
substantial basis of the tevtus receptus. 

It will be acknowledged that a text which has no higher pedi- 
gree than this, has no particular claims upon the critical student, 
The difficulty is no doubt as to the text which should be adopted 
in preference; but whatever may be this difficulty, it is not one 
with which the student can very well avoid dealing. 

Griesbach may be considered the first who applied himself on 
any clear and well-understood principles to the revision of the 
common text. Mill and Bentley, Bengel and Wetstein, had 
preceded him in the collection of critical materials, and even 
in the indication of certain principles of MS. classification ; 
but Griesbach was the first who really endeavoured to systema- 
tize authorities, and employ them methodically for the purpose 
of textual correction. He arranged his sources into three 
families or classes, in each of which he traced, or seemed to trace, 
characteristic readings. The names which he assigned to them 
respectively were Western, Alexandrian, and Constantinopoli- 
tan; the first, as he supposed, containing the oldest text, the 
second forming a revision of it, and the third derived from the 
other two. These various classes of texts he called recensions, 
although this term properly applied only to the second of them. 
In his emendation of the text, he rested chiefly on the combined 





* An Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament, pp. 20, 21. 
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testimony of his recensions. A reading was held by him valid 
in proportion, not to the number of individual MSS. in its 
favour, but to the degree in which it was countenanced by the 
different families of MSS. In point of fact, however, he did not 
uniformly act upon this rule. Griesbach’s classification, al- 
though arbitrarily carried out by him in its particular divisions, 
and especially in the clear distinction which he sought to esta- 
blish between Western and Alexandrian MSS., has yet con- 
tinued strongly to influence the whole subsequent course of New 
Testament criticism. It gave a powerful and permanent im- 
pulse to the science. 

Passing over the edition of Dr. Scholz of Bonn, which does 
not deserve any special notice, the Greek Testament of Lach- 
mann next demands our attention. Published at first in a small 
form, without any preface, it attracted but little interest, and 
seems to have been greatly misunderstood even by such scholars 
as De Wette. It was destined, however, to form an era in 
Biblical criticism. It presented us for the first time, not 
merely with a revision of the received text, but with a text 
drawn solely from original documentary sources. Instead ot 
starting with Griesbach from the textus receptus, and inquiring 
how far it could be adhered to—Lachmann inquired from the 
first what was the best-attested reading in every case—What 
was the text of the most ancient authorities? He recognised as 
such authorities the older Greek MSS.—the citations of Origen 
—the ancient Latin versions—and the citations of the most an- 
cient Latin Fathers. In this way he sought to reproduce, as 
nearly as possible, the text of the fourth century, independently 
of all later modifications. This is the text which Mr. Stanley 
has adopted as the basis of his commentary—following in this 
respect the example of Mr. Jowett in his recent volumes. The 
latter has said of it :—“ The text of Lachmann has-many claims 
to be considered as the most perfect that has hitherto appeared. 
It is the first, most consistent, and, with one exception, the only 
recension of the New Testament, drawn entirely from the earliest 
manuscripts and authorities. It is the work of a scholar of the 
highest genius, and of the greatest knowledge and experience as 
an editor. Any advance which can hereafter be made in the 
text of the New Testament, is not likely to be as great as that 
by which Lachmann is separated from previous editors.” To 
this Mr. Stanley has added the force of his own experience. 
“ Whilst, on the one hand,” he says, “the differences between 
Lachmann’s text and the received text very rarely affect the 
sense, on the other hand they materially increase the force and 
simplicity of the style ; and it is this consideration, which, to one 
unskilled in MSS., is the most convincing proof of their antiquity. 
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There is a rudeness in form, an abruptness in construction, a 
vivacity in expression, which convey an irresistible impression 
of primitive originality, analogous to that which is produced by 
an ancient edifice, compared with a modern imitation.” 

The great principle upon which Lachmann acted, of recurring 
io the most ancient evidence for the text of Scripture, may be 
said to have won assent from all scholars. Both Tischendorf and 
Tregelles have adopted it, and it is so obviously the true princi- 
ple, that we cannot imagine any one seriously contesting it. It 
may well be granted, however, that it is capable of a wider ex- 
tension, and a freer and more comprehensive use, than it received 
at Lachmann’s own hands. He hit upon the right plan, but 
he did not sufficiently carry it out. The collation of the Orien- 
tal versions, as well as of the Latin, and a more complete induc- 
tion of the Fathers, is necessary to carry out his idea, and to 
furnish us in all respects with the most ancient and independent 
text, 

Tischendorf has professed to take a wider survey of authorities 
than Lachmann, keeping his main principle in view. He has 
also laid down an elaborate series of texts, by which to judge of 
the accuracy of individual readings. He acknowledges “ the 
paramount importance of ancient authority, but he admits many 
modifications which might, in application, interfere materially 
with the recurrence to the oldest class of documents.” His 
labours as a whole have undoubtedly advanced the state of the 
text, and especially increased the critical resources at the com- 
mand of the student. His digest of various readings is admitted* 
to be the most complete which has hitherto appeared. We 
regret, however, that after the too common fashion of rival philo- 
logists, he does not sufficiently recognise the merits of Lach- 
mann’s labours. The tone in which he speaks of them, and 
especially of Alford’s,f is unworthy of a great scholar, and cer- 
tainly does not tend to exalt his own claims, 

It is the text of Tischendorf which is substantially adopted by 
Mr. Ellicott. “It was long with me,” he says, “a subject of 
anxious thought, whether I should adopt the text of Lachmann, 
(for whose critical abilities I have a profound respect,) or that 
of Tischendorf. The latter I consider inferior to Lachmann in 
talent, scholarship, and critical acumen. But as a paleographer, 
he stands infinitely higher; as a man of energy and industry he 
is unrivalled; and as a critic he has learnt from what he has 
suffered. Moreover, he is with us, still learning, still gathering, 
still toiling ; while Lachmann’s edition, with all its excellencies 





* Alford’s Greek Text. Prolegomena, p. 68. 
+ Prolegomena, p.1. Stereotype edition, Leipsice, 1850, 
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and all its imperfections, must now remain as he has left it to 
us.” 

The labours of Dr. Tregelles are still only in progress, but 
they warrant high expectations. His zeal and cordial apprecia- 
tion of others’ labours; his candour, diligence, and perseverance, 
and not least, his method, as described by himself, in the view of 
that followed by his predecessors, all tend to make us cherish the 
hope that we shall receive from him a text more entirely trust- 
worthy than any that has yet been given to the world. He pro- 
poses an important novelty on the plan of any who have preceded 
him—namely, to give, along with the text, the full statement of 
all the ancient authorities ; so that, be the true reading what it 
may, the student will see within what limits the variation of evi- 
dence is confined, It is his aim more explicitly, in his own lan- 
guage, “to give the text on the authority of the oldest MSS. 
and versions, and the aid of the earlier citations, so far as to 
present, as far as possible, the text commonly received in the 
fourth century,—always stating what authorities support, and 
what oppose, the text given. “II. In cases in which we have 
certain proofs which carry us still nearer to the apostolic age, 
to use the data so afforded. ILI. In cases in which the oldest 
documents agree in certain undoubted, transcriptural error, to 
state the reading so supported, but not to follow it; and to give 
the grounds on which another reading is preferred. IV. In 
matters altogether doubtful, to state distinctly the conflicting 
evidence, and thus to approximate towards a true text. V. To 
give the various readings of all the uncial MSS. and ancient 
versions very correctly, so that it may be clearly seen what read- 
ings possess any ancient authority whatever. To these I add 
the more important citations of the earlier writers, (to Eusebius 
inclusive.) The places are also to be indicated in which the 
common text departs from the ancient readings,”* 

Of the writers before us, Mr. Alford is the only one who has 
engaged afresh in the task of textual revision. In the first edi- 
tion of his first volume, he adopted a medium or provisional 
text,—admitting, on the one hand, the unanimous testimony of 
the older MSS. where the sense is affected, but adhering to the 
received text where the variations were unimportant. This very 
unsatisfactory compromise he has rightly seen fit to abandon in 
his second edition and in his remaining volumes. In these he 
has sought to construct a text for himself, based both upon ex- 
ternal and internal evidence, being chiefly guided in the latter 
case by the rules laid down by Griesbach. The reliance which 
he had formerly placed on mere external or diplomatic autho- 





* An Account of the Printed Text, pp. 173, 174. 
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rity, he considers to have been disproportioned to its real value ; 
and he brings prominently into view* the value of subjective or 
internal tests in the determination of the true reading. But 
there is also great and obvious danger in the application of such 
tests, and Mr. Alford appears to us to have rested on them un- 
duly. All modifying rules, we hold with both Lachmann and 
Tregelles, must yield, in the last case, to the claims of absolute 
evidence, if textual criticism is ever to be rescued from arbitrari- 
ness, and its results placed on a clear and intelligible basis; and 
in so far as Mr. Alford has failed to recognise this, he has de- 
parted from the one great principle of critical guidance. His 
arduous and difficult undertaking, however, deserves every credit, 
if, as a whole, it be too complicated to have enabled him to attain 
any signal success in the department of textual emendation. The 
scholar who would decidedly advance us beyond the text of 
Lachmann, must be one who, like Tregelles, has devoted years 
of untiring industry to the personal examination of original au- 
thorities, and who will be content to make this his main, if not 
exclusive study. Yet we rejoice in the attempt of Mr. Alford, 
assured that it will tend to awaken a fresher interest in such 
researches, and to hasten the consummation which with him we 
may reasonably anticipate, “ when every student shall be re- 
quired to give an account of the sources and rationale of the 
text which he adopts, and to have a competent knowledge of the 
state of the evidence for and against every important various 


reading.” 


When the student has satisfied himself with his text, he has 
next to find its meaning. It might seem that no great differ- 
ence of opinion could arise in this case as to his course ; but the 
fact is, that the true method of Scriptural interpretation has been 
very much disputed. This is to be accounted for by the very 
importance of Scripture, and by the keen and zealous interest 
which must always attach to the decisions drawn from it. Messrs. 
Webster and Wilkinson, in their preface, have defined no fewer 
than four different methods of biblical interpretation,—viz., 
the neologian, the allegorical, the dogmatical, and the historical. 
There are, no doubt, among commentators, representatives of 
one and all of these methods; but it must not be supposed that 
they are characterized by any such clear distinctions as the name 
of School applied to each is apt to suggest. There is much, of 
course, in which all commentators must be agreed ; and there is 
often a living force in the genius of a writer (as in the case of 
Origen) which enables him to rise far above the influences of a 
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vicious method. Yet there is a truth and reality in such dis- 
tinctions, and the characteristics of the true or historical method 
will perhaps be most clearly shown by brief contrast with those 
of the others. 

Instead of four different systems of interpretation, as enume- 
rated by Mr. Webster and Mr. Wilkinson, it appears to us to 
be sufficient to characterize three as alone possessed of any pre- 
sent interest and influence. The allegorical principle of inter- 
pretation, as they admit, may be traced up to the same erroneous 
source as the dogmatical, and, besides, it cannot be said to 
possess any living representatives. The dogmatical system on 
the one hand, and the neological or sceptical on the other, have 
still, however, many adherents. 

Of the former it is the characteristic principle to interpret 
Scripture according to certain previously concluded dogmas. It 
does not inquire, but from the first affirms. It sets out from 
definite data, which it aims to make good; it does not investi- 
gate data inductively for itself. It approaches Scripture through 
modern notions and traditional convictions, and reads it back- 
ward in the light of these; It never seems for a moment to con- 
template any other test, or to suppose that Scripture can be 
regarded apart from those later growths of dogmatic opinion 
which have clustered round its texts. The prestige of colossal 
creeds impose upon it so as to obscure all free light and impede 
all independent movement. It is certainly strange, in the light 
of modern methods of research, to refer to many of the excellent 
commentators of this school,—to whom be all honour for their 
patient industry and self-denying labours,—and to believe that 
they could ever have been thought to unveil the features of that 
wonderful life which meets us everywhere in the Bible. How 
vainly do we often try to catch any glimpse of its true image 
beneath the stiffened and formal outline of their exposition! 
What strange caprices do language and reasoning sometimes 
play in their hands, in order that the pre-judged dogma may 
come forth safely !. Fictions-of logic, arts of interpretation, that 
can scarcely deceive the moral instincts of a child, are gravely 
applied to remove the intellectual difficulties of the student. 
One cannot help feeling, under all the elaborate and ingenious 
shifts to bring just such a meaning—Calvinistic, Arminian, or 
Unitarian—out of the sacred page, with what melancholy ease 
the best men entangle themselves in verbal sophistries, and 
become parties to delusive subtleties. 

The sceptical is the direct opposite of this dogmatical school 
of interpretation—its natural reaction. It is not only uncom- 
mitted to the phraseologies of modern creeds,—it is, as a system, 
without Christian spirit or principle. It works upon the New 
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Testament not only by the same critical method by which it 
works upon any other ancient literary documents—for this is 
well; but it works upon it without regard to those appropriate 
conditions which, in the nature of the case, are essential. In 
order to understand any writer he must be so far taken for what 
he professes to be—his spirit, his genius, must be seized. With- 
out this, all criticism will be mere mechanical carping or blind 
blundering. And if this be true of any writers, it is eminently 
true of the inspired writers of the New Testament, who are so 
thoroughly practical, whose words are actions, who have written 
because moved to declare a truth which animated their whole 
soul and made their life. To criticise such men from any point 
beyond the sphere of that life which circulates in every word of 
their writings, which tinges with its own hue their every phrase, 
and charges. it with a peculiar meaning, must be a radical mis- 
take, It is as if we were to touch with icy hand a beating heart, 
and thereby hope to tell all its varying pulses and warm feelings. 
For the living soul we have merely dead ashes. Now this is 
exactly what the sceptical school has done. It has entered on 
its critical task without any genuine affinity with the spirit and 
character of that task; and as a natural consequence the truth 
has vanished under its cold and ungenial touch. “ The critical 
and philological observations of the writers of this school may 
be worthy of all attention ; their remarks on geography, history, 
on the manners and habits of antiquity, may be accurate, per- 
spicuous, and just,—yet, after all, it is a well-proportioned form 
in which there is no life-— 


“‘ We start, for soul is wanting there.”* 


The principle of this school stands, in fact, self-refuted by its 
own destructive work. This satisfies none, not even those rest- 
less minds whose logical amusement it constitutes. The heart 
turns from it in disgust and hopelessness. We cannot shelter 
ourselves amid such wretched devastation, such broken and 
unroofed fragments of a once comfortable home. We rather 
abandon the tenement in despair, and cast ourselves on the 
chances of the night. 

The historical method of interpretation stands in contrast both 
to the dogmatical and the sceptical, To the former it is opposed 
by its freedom, to the latter by its faith. Freedom and faith,— 
these are its watchwords. Without the former there can be no 
true inquiry ; without the latter, inquiry, making a wrong start, 
must issue in false results. It is the aim of such a criticism to 
bring to the study of the Christian record the same fresh and 





* Webster and Wilkinson’s Greek Testament, Preface, p. 28. 
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quickened insight into the actual facts which it presents, and the 
same spirit of shrinking truthfulness in their exhibition which 
in cognate investigations has been recently so fruitful. Un- 
trammelled by later notions and controversial refinements, it 
would enter as far as possible into communion with the very life 
of Scripture, and thereby faithfully seize and reproduce its fea- 
tures. Instead of contemplating the past from the platform of 
the present, it endeavours to ascend beyond subsequent deposits 
of Christian opinions to its primitive strata, and from its position 
in the midst of them, to take the very form and presence of 
Christian truth as then and there imprinted. It endeavours, in 
short, to get out of later abstractions into the old world of reality 
depicted in the New Testament, and, by an unforced insight 
and simple skill, to comprehend and represent that reality. ‘To 
reverse this process, and to look back upon the primitive truth 
and life of the Church, only from the defined bases of modern 
circumstances and a modern creed, it feels to be directly unhis- 
torical, inasmuch as, whatever may be the demands of any such 
creed upon our reverence and gratitude, it is the product of in- 
tellectual influences and of spiritual conflicts in many respects 
different from those that moved the Apostolic age. ‘To regard 
the past, therefore, only in the view of such a creed, is, from the 
first, to place the truth behind a screen, instead of trying to 
catch its true aspect in its own natural and appropriate light. 

The system thus briefly described is the genuine inductive 
method of interpretation. Based on a thorough grammatical 
knowledge, it yet implies a good deal more than this. Versed 
in all the technicalities of idiom and style, the historical critic 
must, moreover, possess a living insight into the spirit of the 
writer and his age. He must understand the mode of thought 
which the writer represents, and the whole circumstances mould- 
ing its development. “ He must bear in mind the writer’s aim and 
object, the time, the place, the motives of his writing, whether 
he relates what he himself believed, or merely records the state- 
ments of others; whether he writes in his own or in an assumed 
character. He must consider the meaning which those for whom 
he wrote would, from their relation to him, attach to his lan- 
guage, and the impression he wished to communicate by his 
composition. The consideration of these several points constitutes 
the historical interpretation of the passage, which often differs 
from the strictly grammatical or literal sense at which a reader 
would naturally arrive, who knew nothing of the writer's original 
position or primary design.”* 

It is of importance that the true character of this method be 





* Webster and Wilkinson’s Greek Testament. Preface, p. 26. 
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understood. While claiming a degree of impartiality which the 
dogmatical school denies itself by its very principle, it still has 
its own conditions, It finds itself by the simple nature of its 
task bound to certain prepossessions; and all pretence of further 
freedom is rightly held by it to amount either to sceptical indif- 
ference, or, as Neander shrewdly urged against Strauss, the mere 
‘“‘ exchange of one set of prepossessions for another.” A criticism 
which deals with the Christian record must be Christian. It 
must be animated by a Christian spirit, and conditioned by 
Christian principle. The critic, as the essential qualification for 
his office, must be within the sphere and under the influence of 
that life to which the New Testament records owe their origin, 
and without which, therefore, they are unintelligible. But it is 
not necessary for this purpose that he should be what is particu- 
larly called a Calvinist, or Arminian, or Arian. Such dogmatic 
limits are not only misplaced, but they are really destructive of a 
right critical spirit. They restrain it within logical bounds 
inimical to its appropriate exercise. They impose conditions 
upon it which are not essential but arbitrary, which do not 
spring directly out of the truth as its eternal characteristics, but 
which form special interpretations of it adapted to controversial 
exigencies. In their very nature, therefore, they prevent the 
critic from catching the truth in the clear mirror of Scripture. 
He can only see it as deflected in his own particular formula, 
whatever that may be. The Christian spirit in its fulness has 
a constant tendency to rise above and overflow such restricted 
channels. 

A congenial spirit of Christian sympathy is, therefore, the 
essential, and so far the only essential qualification of the New 
Testament critic. If he have not this, it does not matter what 
may be his logical or philological dexterity. He will only 
blunder the more darkly and aimlessly. The true nature of the 
requirement admits of illustration from ordinary cases of critical 
interpretation. None, except a poet, as all agree, is fitted to 
criticise Shakspeare. It is only, we know, the most subtle and 
finely exercised affinity that can adequately appreciate and ex- 
pound the works of the great dramatist. And what is demanded 
of the Christian criti¢ is essentially similar. It is that kindred 
spirit with the writers of the New Testament which quickens in 
contact with their spiritual inspirations, and, in an appreciative in- 
terchange of thought and feeling with them, can trace connexions 
and perceive meanings wholly hidden to the mere formal gaze. 
Wherever such a kindred spirit is found united with philological 
depth and proficiency, we have the conditions of a genuine 
scriptural criticism,—a criticism which shall be at once Christian 
and impartial. It is such a criticism which the present wants of 
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British theology demand. It is such a criticism which evan- 
gelical Christianity has no need to fear. Whatever it may de- 
stroy, it will yet the more build up. “The wood, hay, and 
stubble” may disappear, but “the gold, silver, and precious 
stones” will only shine forth with the more glorious and endur- 
ing brightness. The extremes of modern systems may vanish 
in its clear and simple light ; but the great truths which, in their 
outreaching grandeur, these several systems have vainly striven, 
on one side or the other, to compress, will only be seen in higher 
and more indubitable witness, 


The three writers, whose more extended commentaries before 
us remain for notice, bear each a somewhat different relation to 
this Historical School of criticism. All equally share in its spirit 
of fairness and candour, and the genuine learning which it ne- 
cessarily implies; but of the three, Mr. Stanley possesses the 
finest critical genius, and the largest endowment of historical in- 
sight. He appears to enter most thoroughly into the spirit of 
the apostolical time, as he certainly traces its features with the 
most vivid pencil. 

Mr. Ellicott is distinctively a scholar,—an accurate and accom- 
plished New Testament grammarian. His two Commentaries 
are, in the main, confined to critical and grammatical details, 
By confining himself to this humbler and less ambitious sphere, 
he has aimed to “ give the student some insight into the lan- 
guage of the New Testament, and enable him, with more assured 
steps, to ascend the difficult heights of exegetical and dogmatical 
theology.” 


“* My own studies,” he continues, “ have irresistibly impelled me to 
the conviction that, without making any unnecessary distinctions be- 
tween grammar and exegesis, we are still bound to recognise the 
necessity—first, of endeavouring to find out what the words naturally 
convey, according to the ordinary rules of language; then, secondly, 
of observing the peculiar shade of meaning that the context appears 
to impart. Too often this process has been reversed; the commen- 
tator, on the strength of some received interpretation, or some dog- 
matical bias, has stated what the passage ought to mean, and then has 
been tempted, by the force of bad example, to coerce the words, ‘ per 
Hebraismum, or per enallagem,’ to yield the required sense. This in 
many, nay, in most cases, I feel certain, has been done, to a great 
degree unconsciously, yet still the evil effects remain. God’s word, 
though innocently, has been dealt deceitfully with; and God’s word, 
like His Ark of the Covenant, may not, with impunity, be stayed up 
by the officiousness of mortal aid.’’* 


* Ellicott’s “ Commentary on the Galatians.” Preface, pp. vi. vii. 
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The tone of this passage very well marks the character of Mr. 
Ellicott’s Commentaries, and if he does not profess to carry out 
to its full extent the historical principle of interpretation, it is 
yet obvious how completely he adopts it as his starting-point. 
In limiting his task to the mere grammatical exposition of his 
text, he has, we think, too much restricted himself. For in 
point of fact, it is impossible to separate between grammar 
and exegesis, The most important words frequently take their 
shade of meaning—that which forms their special significance 
in the place where they stand, from circumstances and con- 
siderations that their mere analysis will not yield. The peculiar 
cast of thought of the writer—the train of ideas unfolded by 
him, and the end he has in view, may all modify the force of words, 
and help to determine their sense. Yet there are certain advan- 
tages too in the very limits to which Mr, Ellicott has confined 
himself. The very modesty of his task has enabled him to per- 
form that task very thoroughly. The student feels himself to 
be in the hands of a safe and accomplished guide, who, if he 
does not conduct him to all the heights of his subject, yet 
never leads him astray ; and the narrow region within which his 
vision is confined, tends to secure a precision and clearness to 
the view so far as it extends. There is, no doubt, also truth in 
his opinion, that— our resources are now too abundant for the 
various details of criticism, lexicography, grammar, exegesis, 
history, archeology, and doctrine, to be happily or harmoniously 
blended in one mass. One mind is scarcely sufficiently compre- 
hensive to grasp properly these various subjects; one judgment 
is scarcely sufficiently discriminating, to arrive at just conclu- 
sions on so many topics. The sagacious critic, the laborious 
lexicographer, the patient grammarian, the profound exegete, 
the suggestive historian, and the impartial theologian, are, in the 
present state of Biblical science, never likely to be united in one 
person,”* 

It is impossible not to feel the force of this. Any commen- 
tator who would seek to combine such a variety of acquisitions, 
would probably give us only a compiled jumble of dissertation, 
without interest or life. The merest skeleton commentary, so 
that it had only symmetry and consistency, were better than 
this. It is still better, however, if we can have the firm gram- 
matical framework, indispensable as a basis, clothed with flesh 
and inspired with life. And for this end, such an accumulation 
of acquirements is by no means needed. What is needed is 
simply the historical genius to assimilate the materials which lie 
to hand—the fruits of the labours of others. This Mr. Ellicott has 








* “ Commentary on the Galatians.” Preface, pp. x. xi. 
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not sought to do; this vivifying historical element does not per- 
vade his labours; but these labours are nevertheless clearly to 
be reckoned to the gain of the historical method. For if they do 
not exhibit some of its higher qualities, they yet eminently ex- 
hibit its thoroughness, and the power of linguistic penetration 
that must always lie at its foundation, The reader is never put 
off with a merely dogmatic or imposed meaning. A faithful 
and rigorous analysis—an acute power of critical dissection, 
along with great clearness, brevity, and skill, in the statement of 
opposite arguments and authorities, serve to render his commen- 
taries eminently useful to the student, and we trust he will per- 
severe in the task to which he has devoted himself. If he does 
so, we would earnestly recommend him to supply one desidera- 
tum, which tends considerably to impair the value of the two 
commentaries he has already published. They have neither of 
them any preliminary notice or introduction. An extended dis- 
sertation on the literature of the Epistles—the time and place of 
their composition—their genuineness—their object and contents 
—would not suit his plan ; but some statement as to these points 
is absolutely necessary to enable the reader to enter upon the 
study of the Epistle with intelligence and interest. 

As may be imagined from their character, it is somewhat 
difficult to present an adequate specimen of Mr, Ellicott’s Com- 
mentaries. Their merit is peculiarly of that kind which can 
only be fully appreciated by an attentive and diligent study. 
The following is his way of dealing with one of the main diffi- 
culties in the Pauline Epistles; and it may furnish, upon the 
whole, as good an example of his manner as could be given.— 
Gal. iii. 20. 

‘“‘ The difficulties in the interpretation of this verse are so great, that 
some commentators (comp. Riick.) have candidly avowed their in- 
ability to trace the connexion between it and the preceding and suc- 
ceeding verses; while others, as Michaelis, and Liicke (Stud. u. Krit. 
for 1828, p. 3, seg.) have endeavoured to prove it a gloss,—a supposi- 
tion a priori improbable, as there is no variation found either in the 
words or their order. Out of the mass of interpretations, now 
amounting to nearly 300, those of Schleiermacher, Winer, and Meyer, 
best deserve attention. <A brief notice of these will serve to illustrate 
the precise nature of the difficulties. In the first part of the verse all 
are agreed,—‘ Now (dé: metabatic) every mediator involves the idea 
of more than one;’ in the concluding clause they thus differ (1.) 
Schleierm., adopted by Usteri, (Lehrb. II. 1. 2. p. 129); ‘ But God is 
one’—in reference to His promises, free, unfettered by conditions. 
(2.) Winer; ‘ But God is one’—one part only; the people of Israel 
must be the other part. Hence they are bound to the law. (3.) 
Meyer; ‘But God (on the contrary) is one’—and one only (ein 
Einziger); there is then a fundamental difference in the number of 
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parties concerned by the law and the promise. Schl. and Win. thus 
connect ver. 20 with ver. 19 as an epexegesis; Mey. joins it with 
ver. 21, making it St. Paul’s own statement of a difficulty that might 
arise in a reader’s mind. Meyer’s interpretation has this advantage 
over Schleiermacher’s, that it preserves the numerical idea which 
plainly belongs to «ic; and this over Winer’s, that 6 és, which is 
clearly the subject, is not turned into the predicate. But in the un- 
due stress it places on the clearly unemphatic ¢¢, as well as the doubt- 
fulness of the logic, (for God, though an ‘ ein Einziger,’ used a me- 
diator in the law,) it is far from satisfactory. Perhaps the following 
explanation is less open to objections. The context is a brief but per- 
spicuous statement of the four distinctive features of the law, (see 
above,) with tacit reference to the érayysAia. Three of these are 
passed over; the last, as the most important, is noticed; the law was 
with, the promise was without a mediator. Verse 20 thus appears a 
syllogism of which the conclusion is omitted: Now every mediator 
appertains not to one (but two.) But (in the promise) God is one—(not 
two.) (Therefore, in the promise a mediator appertains not to God.) 
Ts then the law (a dispensation which, besides other distinctions, in- 
volved a mediator,) opposed to the promises, which rested (alone) on 
God (and involved no mediator)? No, verily. The only difficulty is 
isin the prop. minor. How was God one, not two? Because He is 
one by Himself, and Abraham is one by himself, says Baur. Apost. 
Paul, p. 583. But this is manifestly insufficient ; for the same might 
be said in reference to the law,—God was one, the children of Israel 
one, and yet a mediator was used. We seem then fully justified in 
looking for a deeper and more theological meaning. God was one, 
because He was both giver and receiver united ; giver as the Father; 
receiver as the Son, the origua w irnyyskras. Thus everything be- 
comes forcible, logical, and, as the very brevity would lead us to expect, 
theologically significant and profound.” 


Dr. Eadie’s two volumes on the Epistles to the Ephesians and 
Colossians, present a marked contrast to those of Mr. Ellicott. 
The merits of the latter, we have seen, are grammatical accuracy 
and closeness of annotation ; Dr. Eadie’s commentaries are chiefly 
distinguished for didactic power and copiousness. In the one, 
we see mainly the accomplished Greek scholar; in the other, 
the able theologian and preacher. Dr. Eadie is, we fancy, fully 
as learned a man as Mr. Ellicott; but there is less edge and re- 
finement about his scholarship. He does not analyze with the 
same precision the members of a sentence, exhibiting their rela- 
tion and the coherent force of their grammatical consecution. It 
is not to be inferred, however, that he neglects philological 
details. This is very far from being the case. According to 
his own statement, his object has been “ to exhibit the mind and 
meaning of the Apostle, not only by a scientific analysis of his 
language, but also by a careful delineation of the logical con- 
nexion and sequency of his thoughts.” These verbal criti- 
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cisms,” he adds, “ or detached annotation upon the various words 
by themselves and in succession, is a defective source, inasmuch 
as it may leave the process of mental operation on the part of 
the inspired writer wholly untraced in its links and involutions. 
On the other hand, the sense is not to be lazily or abruptly 
grasped at, but to be patiently detected in its most delicate shades 
and aspects, by the precise investigation of every vocable. As 
the smaller lines of the countenance give to its larger features 
their special and distinctive expression, so do the minuter par- 
ticles and prepositions give an individuality of shape and com- 
plexion to the more prominent terms of a sentence or paragraph. 
In this spirit, philology has been kept in subordination to exe- 
gesis, and grammatical inquiry has been made subservient to the 
development of idea and argument.” * 

This is an admirable description of the work of exposition, 
and Dr. Eadie has not inadequately realized his own description. 
Always acute and sensible in grammatical annotation, although 
this is not his peculiar province, he ever keeps prominently be- 
fore the student the leading trains of thought—the development 
of idea and argument which pervade the Epistles. He unfolds 
copiously the masses of Christian truth that lie packed in the 
brief and pregnant expressions of the Apostle, and frequently 
amplifies them with an earnest and impressive eloquence. This 
didactic character is everywhere impressed upon both his vo- 
lumes, constituting their highest excellence, and attesting the 
great capacity of the writer for theological and practical disqui- 
sition, yet tending somewhat to diminish their value in a mere 
critical and historical point of view. For it is impossible to 
enlarge didactically upon the great themes of the Apostolic 
teaching without continually charging the Commentary with 
modern views and notions, and mixing up with the simple light 
which beams from the sacred page, the endless cross Fights of 
later interpretation and controversy. The Commentary expands 
only on the basis of numberless scholia, and an insurrectionary 
host of dead opinions,—the side treatment of which does not 
much help the reader to understand the text, — sometimes 
rather only confuses and perplexes him. Dr. Eadie’s copious- 
ness has a tendency to pass at times into prolixity. His later 
volume, on the Epistle to the Colossians, shows, however, less of 
this tendency. ‘The purely didactic exposition is not greatly 
curtailed, but it stands more free from an encumbering multi- 
tude of diverse views and opposing arguments. There is con- 
siderably less also of the accumulated array of names and autho- 
rities which disfigured his former volume. This is a great 








* «Commentary on the Ephesians,” Preface, p. iv. 
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improvement, and we are glad that Dr. Eadie has seen the 
propriety of yielding to critical animadversion on this point. 
Nothing, assuredly, is less interesting to the reader, who is even 
a scholar, than such constant references to names, however emi- 
nent, and to the contradictory opinions represented by them. 
What really interests even such a reader, is not what this or 
that theologian thought about the Apostle’s meaning, but what 
truly appears to be that meaning in the full light of grammar 
and history. We only wish that all commentators would bear 
this in mind, and learn to be more sparing of those heaps of 
learned lumber with which it is easy to crowd their pages. 
We know very well that Dr. Eadie is above the mere pedantry 
of parading authorities, with which:some have charged him ; but 
we are glad to observe the improvement in this respect in his 
second volume. 

As may be inferred from our remarks, Dr. Eadie’s volumes 
are upon the whole more allied to the older dogmatic and com- 
piled style of commentary than the other works before us. His 
mode of viewing Scripture has been obviously formed a good 
deal upon that style. He has carried with him to his task cer- 
tain habits of theological thought, and a certain cast of theological 
language, which enables us at once to say in what special creed 
he has been bred. Even some of those technicalities of contro- 
versy which may be said to have lost all meaning for our age, 
re-appear now and then in his pages. His commentaries, how- 
ever, constitute a vast advance in every respect upon the old 
system. It is rather, in fact, as a tone than as a principle that 
we can trace its influence. His thorough learning, his familia- 
rity with the range of German exegetical literature, and the free- 
dom and expansion of view that never fails to come in some de- 
gree from such familiarity,—his own vivid grasp of the Divine 
meaning appearing everywhere beneath the ample folds of didactic 
rhetoric in which he sets it forth; and the elevated eloquence 
into which the tide of Christian truth as it flows along in his 
pages frequently rises,—all impart a high and distinctive charac- 
ter to his volumes. It is creditable to Scotland that biblical 
scholarship should have such a worthy representative as Dr. 
Eadie, who has already done so much in the field of sacred lite- 
rature, and who is likely to do so much more. The solidity of 
his scholarship, his earnestness and power of thought, and above 
all, his perfect candour of inquiry, cannot fail to advance among 
us greatly a sound criticism and interpretation of Scripture. 

In favourable contrast to Mr. Ellicott, Dr. Eadie gives in each 
case an extended introduction on the literature of the epistle on 
which he comments. In the introduction to the Epistle to the 
Ephesians he discusses at length the question as to its true title 
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and designation, deciding in favour of the common opinion that 
it was really addressed to the Church in Ephesus. He has met, 
we think, very sufficiently, much of the internal evidence urged 
by Mr. Conybeare and others against this opinion. The circum- 
stance of the Apostle not sending any personal greetings to the 
Ephesians may be truly explained, as he supposes, by the very 
extent of his intimacy with them. He would have required to 
send so many, that he does not sendany. And as to his saying, 
(ch. i. 15,) that he had “ heard” of their faith and love, this does 
not really present any difficulty ; for in the considerable interval 
which had separated them from him, gratifying reports might 
certainly have reached him on the subject. The external evi- 
dence, viz., the omission of the words év "Edéaq, in the oldest 
existing MS., that of the Vatican Library,* supported as this 
omission is by patristic testimony, (Basil, Tertullian,) presents 
greater difficulty. Here, however, there is also a strong balance 
of evidence, both manuscript and patristic, and, upon the whole, 
the common opinion seems to have the advantage; unless we 
adopt the hypothesis suggested by Archbishop Usher, that the 
epistle was an encyclical letter, addressed, not to one Church, 
but to several in the district of which Ephesus was the com- 
mercial capital,—just as we find the Epistle to the Galatians 
addressed to “ the churches of Galatia,” and the Epistles to the 
Corinthians addressed to the Christians in “ the whole province 
of Achaia.” This is, perhaps, the most plausible view of the diffi- 
culty, and has the merit of having reconciled a host of critics 
of the most different schools in its favour. 

The general object and contents of the Epistle are well set 
forth by Dr. Eadie. It is distinguished by the entire absence of 
polemical tone. Elevation of thought, opulence of language, 
fervour of feeling, loftiness and yet simplicity of style, are 
stamped upon it throughout. 


“ After the common salutation, the writer offers hearty thanks to 
God for spiritual blessing, ascribing its origin to the eternal purpose, 
affirming its result to be in holiness, exhibiting one phase of it in 
adopting love, and shewing its ultimate issue in the Divine glory. Then 
he alludes to redemption, in its means the blood of Christ, in its 
nature the forgiveness of sin, in its origin the grace of God, in its 
revelation a mystery, and in its grand consummation the gathering 
together of all things in Christ. He turns next to their own interest 
in this blessing, with its sources and consequences; for they had 
heard the Word, and, believing it, had been sealed with the Spirit— 
the earnest. The intelligence which he had received of their con- 
tinued spiritual progress prompted him to pray for them, and espe- 
cially for their enlightenment, their deeper experience of spiritual 





* The words, however, are added in the margin, in a later hand. 
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resurrectionary power, as exemplified in their great prototype, the 
risen, exalted, and glorified Lord. For being dead they had been 
enlivened, raised, and enthroned ; under Satan’s dominion, and filled 
with evil impulses, the rich mercy of God had been shewn to them, 
that other ages might learn the depth of the Divine grace—for salva- 
tion is wholly of grace, and not of works, and yet believers do good 
works as being God’s workmanship. These are general statements, 
but the Apostle now addresses the Gentile portion of the Church, 
reviewing their past degradation as forlorn and Christless outcasts, 
and then describing their privileges and enjoyments as redeemed and 
incorporated with spiritual Israel; their mutual enmity had been 
removed by the cross, for they were united to one another, and both 
were reconciled to God and had access to him; built as living stones 
on one foundation, and rising into the beauty and symmetry of a 
spiritual temple. The writer then reverts to his special commission 
as the Apostle of the Gentiles, and his connexion with the mystery 
of their introduction into the Church, feeling his own unworthiness 
of the honour, but rejoicing in his office, and the lessons which it 
affords to higher powers—all according to eternal pre-arrangement. 
Then bidding them not be downcast at the idea of his imprisonment, 
he again, in the fulness of his heart, offers another supplication for 
them, that the heavenly pater-familias would give them strength, and 
the consciousness of Christ’s indwelling, so that they might compre- 
hend the dimensions of the spiritual temple, and know the inscrut- 
able love of Christ,—concluding with a sublime doxology. The 
Apostle then places before them the leading maxim, that they should 
walk worthy of their vocation, exhorts them to the cultivation of 
certain graces which create and sustain Christian harmony, insists 
upon the unity of the Church, and shews that diversity of gift and 
office is not incompatible with its unity, for all offices are the donation 
of the one ascended Lord, and that according to ancient prediction. 
Looking forward in this spirit to a blessed epoch of unity and maturity, 
he exhorts them to be no longer feeble as children, but to grow in 
love as a compacted body, in connexion with their living Head. 
Now follow pointed injunctions to forsake such sins as were, alas! 
too common in the Gentile world ; for it was benighted in intellect 
and hard in heart; but they had been taught to put off the old and 
assume the new man. They were to put away lying, anger, theft, 
and putrid speech, and were thus ever to be on their guard against 
grieving the Spirit of God. Foul passions were to be eschewed, and 
the gentler emotions cherished, they were to forgive others, as God 
forgave them, and to walk in love as Christ also loved them, and 
gave himself for them. All forms and words of unchastity were 
to be abandoned, and on no pretence to be connived at, for God’s 
wrath fell heavily upon such sins. ‘That spiritual change, from 
darkness to light, which they had experienced, had thus for its 
lesson and object, that they were not only to shun surrounding vices, 
but to reprove them, to walk circumspectly, to avoid intemperance, 
to be filled with the Spirit, and to give utterance to their grateful 
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emotions in sacred songs. As the fundamental principle involved 
in the precepts about to be inculcated, the Apostle enjoins mutual 
submission. Wives are to be deferent to their husbands, and hus- 
bands are to love their wives, after the example of Christ and his 
Church. The duty of children and parents is next pointed out; and 
the spiritual warfare is described,—the fires we must encounter and 
the armour we must assume. Lastly, the Apostle asks their prayers 
for himself as an ambassador in chains, tells them that he has sent 
Tychicus to them, and concludes with a fervent and comprehensive 
valediction.’’* 


We do not pretend, of course, to examine the more special 
Commentary of either of Dr. Eadie’s volumes, rich as they are 
in materials of interest. As specimens of his more elaborate 
manner we would refer our readers to his discussion on the well- 
known verse, Ephesians iv. 11; and again, to that on the famous 
locus classicus of orthodoxy, Colossians i. 15-17. Both these 
discussions are very masterly, thorough, and extended ; an undue 
extension is, indeed, their only fault. There cannot well be a 
greater contrast in the way of exposition than is presented by 
the discussion and laborious treatment of Dr. Eadie in the 
former of these cases, and the concise and summary, yet very 
conclusive comment, of Mr. Ellicott on the same verse. We 
must be content to exhibit a briefer, although highly favour- 
able, specimen of his manner in his remarks on an expression 
of great significance in Ephesians iii. 10. It will serve very well 
to illustrate that didactic tone of which we have spoken as 
characteristic of his volumes throughout. Exegesis expands into 
argument, and then rises into eloquence. We see first the 
learned theologian balancing opposite views, and then the 
preacher giving rein to the rich and striking course of reflection 
suggested by the expression, 


““H sodumoinidog copia rov @cod. ‘The very manifold, the multi- 
farious wisdom of God.’ The adjective, one of the very numerous 
compounds of sods, occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. 
The term, as Chrysostom notes, is not simply ‘varied’ but ‘ much 
varied,’ The wisdom described by the remarkable epithet is not 
merely deep or great wisdom, but wisdom illustrious for its many 
numerous forms, and for the strange diversity, yet perfect harmony of 
its myriads of aspects and methods of operation. And the lesson is 
given— 

“Aid ris éxxAnoiag—‘* By the Church,’—the community of the 
faithful in Christ. The Church on earth is the instructress of angels 
in heaven. Such is generally the meaning of the verse, but its 
specific reference is not so easily ascertained. What peculiar mani- 
festation of Divine wisdom is referred to? We cannot vaguely say 





* Commentary on the Epistie to the Ephesians. Introduction, pp. 34, 35. 
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that it is God’s wisdom in the general plan of redemption, or, as 
Olshausen remarks, ‘the marvellous procedure of God in the pardon 
of the sinner, and the settlement in him of the antagonism between 
righteousness and grace.’ Such an idea is scarcely in keeping with 
the context, which speaks not of the general scheme of mercy, but of 
one of its distinctive and modern aspects. Nor is the view of some 
of the Greek fathers more in unison with the spirit of the paragraph. 
Gregory of Nyssa, whose opinion has been preserved by Theophylact 
and Cicumenius, thus illustrates:—‘ That the angels, prior to the 
incarnation, had seen the Divine wisdom in a simple form, without 
variation ; but now they see it in a composite form working by con- 
traries, educing life from death, glory from shame, trophies from the 
cross, and God-becoming things from all that was vile and ignoble.’ 
The leading idea in this opinion does not fully develop the Apostle’s 
meaning as contained in the paragraph, nor could wisdom, acting simply 
and uniformly in this method, be denominated ‘manifold wisdom,’ 
though it might be deep, benignant, and powerful skill. The idea 
brought out in the interpretations of Cocceius, Gauchius, Grotius, 
and Harless, to wit, that reference is had to the modes and series of 
past divine revelations, approximates the truth, and Meyer and Calvin 
are right in attempting to find the meaning within the bounds of the 
preceding section. The wisdom is connected with the mystery and its 
opening, and that mystery is the introduction of the Gentiles into the 
kingdom of God. Once the world at large was in enjoyment of 
oracle and sacrifice without distinction of tribe, and Melchizedec, a 
Hamite prince, was ‘ priest of the most high God.’ Then one nation 
was selected, and continued in that solitary enjoyment for two thou- 
sand years. But now again the human race, without discrimination, 
have been reinstated in religious privilege. This last and liberal offer 
of mercy was a mystery long hid; and it might be cause of wonder 
why infinite love tarried so long in its schemes. But wisdom is con- 
spicuous in the whole arrangement. Not till Jesus died, and cere- 
monial distinctions were laid aside, was such an unconditional salva- 
tion presented to the world. The glory of unrestricted dissemination 
was postponed till the Redeemer’s victory had been won, and His 
heralds were enabled to proclaim, not the gorgeous symbols of 
a coming deliverance, but the blessed realities of an accomplished re- 
demption,—not the types and ceremonial apparatus of Moses, but 
‘ the unsearchable riches of Christ.’ This was indeed slow progress, 
but sure development; occasional interruption, but steady advance- 
ment. Divine wisdom is ‘ manifold,’ for it never put forth any tenta- 
tive process, nor was it ever affronted by any abandoned experiment. 
It is under no necessity of repeating its plans, for it is not feebly con- 
fined to auniform method, while in the omniscient forecast of Jehovah, 
a solitary agency often surrounds itself with various, opposite, and 
multiplied effects; Temporary antagonism has issued its ultimate 
combination, and apparent intricacy of movement has secured final 
simplicity of result. Antecedent probability has changed into feli- 
citous certainty, and feeble instruments have stood out in impressive 
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contrast with the gigantic exploits which they have achieved. Every 
occurrence is laid under tribute, and even hostile influence bows at 
length in auxiliary homage. ‘Out of the eater came forth meat, and 
out of the strong came forth sweetness.’ Times of forbidden aspect 
have brightened into propitious opportunities, and ‘the foolishness of 
preaching’ has proved itself to be the lever of the world’s regeneration. 
And the system was published not by angels, but by men; not by 
the prudent and powerful of the world, but by those who wore a 
coronet, or had studied in the portico or the academy, but by one 
‘whose bodily presence was weak and his speech contemptible, — 
‘a stranger to the enticing words of men’s wisdom.’ The initiation of 
the Gentile world was by the preaching of the cross,—that instrument 
of lingering and unspeakable torture; while he that hung upon it, 
born of a village maiden, and apprenticed as a Galilean mechanic, 
was condemned to a public execution, as the penalty of alleged 
treason and blasphemy. The Church, which is the scene of these 
perplexing wonders, teaches the angelic hosts. They have seen 
much of God’s working, many a sun lighted up, and many a world 
launched into its orbit has delighted them. They have been delighted 
by the solution of many a problem, and the glorious development of 
many a mystery. But in the proclamation of the Gospel to the 
Gentiles, with its strange preparations, various agencies, and stupen- 
dous effects, involving the origination and extinction of Judaism, the 
incarnation and atonement, the manger and the cross, the spread of 
the Greek language, and the triumph of the Roman arms; ‘these 
principalities and powers in heavenly places’ beheld with rapture 
other and brighter phases of a wisdom which had often dazzled them 
by its brilliant and profuse versatility, and surprised and entranced 
them by the infinite fulness of the love which prompts it, and of the 
power which itself directs and controls. The events that have tran- 
spired in the Church on earth, are the means of augmenting the 
information of those pure and exalted beings who encircle the throne 
of God, as may be learned from 1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 Peteri. 12. The 
entire drama is at length laid bare before them,— 
‘“‘ Like some bright river, that from fall to fall 

In many a maze descending, bright through all, 

Finds some fair region, where, each labyrinth past, 

In one full lake of light it rests at last.” 

Mr. Stanley’s “ Commentary on the two Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians” is, as we have remarked, particularly characterized by 
its historical tone and method. Less precise than Mr. Ellicott, 
less weighty than Dr. Eadie, Mr. Stanley yet carries us back 
more vividly than either into the heart of the Apostolic time. 
Inferior, perhaps, to the former in his attainments in Biblical 
Greek, and to the latter in theological learning, he is distin- 
guished beyond both of them in refinement of literary power and 
grasp of historic intuition. The same ripe, catholic, and warmly 
appreciative spirit is to be found here as in Mr. Stanley’s other 
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works; especially the same delicate and comprehensive suscepti- 
bility to the manifold phases of the Christian doctrine and life ; 
the same genial and skilful intelligence, playing with a light and 
facile glow round the antitheses of ancient thought, rather than 
any native strength of metaphysical discussion ; the same gra- 
phic, picturesque, and graceful style. These various qualities, 
which gave such fr eshness and life to his “ Sermons and Essays 
on the Apostolic Age,” meet us in his “ Commentary,” although 
we cannot say in any greater fulness and power. They seem 
rather, upon the whole, less vigorous. There is more occasional 
weakness of thought and carelessness of manner, than we re- 
member in his previous work, This, however, may be accounted 
for by the multifarious character of the work, provoking a more 
frequent inconsistency of treatment. 

The scheme or plan of his exposition appears to us excellent ; 
it rests on the principle of confining the foot-notes to the mere cur- 
rent explication of the text, and of gathering up the capital points 
of difficulty and importance in separate dissertations. According 
to his own language, “ Each Epistle, and each section of each 
Epistle, is prefaced by a statement of the cireumstances necessary 
to render the position which the Apostle takes up intelligible. 
Each section, wherever the case admits of such a distribution, is 
followed by a statement of the results, either in Christian history 
or in Christian truth, which that section has contributed to esta- 
blish. In some instances, as in the 11th, 12th, and 14th chap- 
ters of the First Epistle, these remarks have necessarily assumed 
the form of distinct Essays on the several subjects of the apo- 
stolical Eucharist and worship, and the gifts of the Spirit. But 
as a general rule, they are confined to the especial object of each 
particular argument.” He has a further peculiarity in the shape 
of a paraphrase of its contents appended to each section, “ in 
the hope of bringing out more clearly the meaning of the whole 
passage, even at the necessary cost of diluting, and, it may be 
feared, at times lowering the dignity and simplicity of the ori- 
ginal.” This last feature in Mr. Stanley’s arrangement cannot 
be commended. A paraphrase such as Mr, Stanley has given 
is not necessary for the student, who will gather the apostolic 
meaning much more clearly and impressively from his own con- 
verse with the Greek text than in any other way; and, while 
thus unnecessary, the disadvantages to which he alludes adhere 
so closely to it, as to render such a mode of exhibiting that mean- 
ing too truly, as he apprehends, artificial, far-fetched, and un- 
dignified. 

Mr. Stanley’s characteristics are peculiarly adapted to the 
exposition of such a portion of Scripture as the Epistles to the 
Corinthians, The details of apostolic life and discipline, the 
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conflicts of opinion and disorders of practice brought before us 
in these Epistles, were matters exactly suited to his vivid and 
discriminating historical mind. And the result, if not in all 
respects satisfactory, is yet extremely interesting. We do not 
know that anywhere a more life-like and undisguised picture of 
apostolical times can be found than in his pages. We feel our- 
selves throughout conversant with a real world of Greek preju- 
dice, interest, and passion, which the Gospel was powerfully, yet 
often ineffectually, struggling against, and the features of which, 
strange, remote, and in some respects not fully intelligible, 
though they be, yet come out before us living and actual toa 
wonderful degree. We are enabled to fancy, more vividly than 
we have ever fancied them before, the circumstances of that sin- 
gular and critical period, when amid the decay of old religions, and 
the convulsive mingling of all vain opinion, and wild and vicious 
practices, the dawning agitation of a new glory began to steal 
over society, and men’s minds and hearts were so deeply stirred 
in them—when the most surpassing excellence and the deepest 
turpitude, the most heroic self-sacrifice and the most debasing 
self-indulgence, the fiercest contentiousness and the most divine 
forbearance, the cruelest hatred and the most ardent love, came 
into close proximity, and bred the most startling and complicated 
results. Mr. Stanley enables us better, upon the whole, to un- 
derstand all this. He brings nearer to us all this strange move- 
ment of old-world thought and life. And we do not know that 
his work could receive any greater praise. 

It may, in this respect, be named along with Conybeare and 
Howson’s volumes on the Life of St. Paul. Mr. Stanley com- 
bines, indeed, more happily than these writers, picturesque power 
with sobriety and limit of detail. He reproduces the life with- 
out any of the same amount of accessory furniture, geographical, 
statistical, and topographical, with which these volumes are over- 
loaded, and their true interest not a little impaired ; for nothing 
frequently can have less relation to the work of St. Paul than 
such accidental particulars, and instead of helping the imagina- 
tion to figure it truly, in their too extended enumeration, they 
only fatigue and confuse it. Whatever inspiration may be 
gathered from a personal inspection of sacred scenes—of the 
physical facts, now as they survive, in which the apostolic life 
was set, the same inspiration can in no degree be got from a 
mere description of these facts. Such a description, unless 
rigorously subordinated, rather tends to distract the student from 
that living image of Divine Truth and duty which stands out so 
brightly from all merely local and adventitious associations. We 
notice this particularly, because indulgence in mere descriptive 
detail is apt to be confounded with historical criticism, or at least 
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to be supposed a necessity of it; while it is rather the poor sub- 
stitute for that real historical insight which can make the past 
live again in its true character and power. 

In looking at the crowded picture of Christian interest pre- 
sented by the Epistles to the Corinthians, there is nothing more 
remarkable than the air of historical reality which it all bears. 
So striking has this always appeared, that even the destructive 
rage of modernecriticism has not ventured to impugn the genuine- 
ness of these Epistles. The image which they exhibit of the 
great Apostle himself is signally vivid, coming forth almost to 
the bodily eye in its varied living lineaments. A peculiarly 
personal bond somehow associates St. Paul with the church at 
Corinth, more than with any other, not merely on account of 
the length of his residence there, or the extent of his personal 
intercourse with its inhabitants, for he was by mere personal 
presence still more connected with the church at Ephesus, but 
from the special manner in which his whole apostolic activity 
and ardent human affections were called forth in relation to the 
factions and disorders at Corinth. We seem to get nearer, there- 
fore, to the Apostle in these Epistles than in any other, not, 
perhaps, to some of the subtler and more powerful attributes of 
his great mind, although these are here too, in the closing 
chapters of the First Epistle, displayed in a manner nowhere else 
exceeded ; but to the apostolic missionary, whose bodily presence 
was weak, and his speech feeble ; though his words told with a 
divine effect only the more marvellous from the human weakness 
with which they were contrasted, and his spirit only burned 
with a more conquering glow from the very frailty of the earthly 
vessel in which it was enshrined. We are also to remember, 
that with the exception of the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
the First Epistle to Corinth may be considered the earliest of 
St. Paul’s writings, and probably of any of the New Testament ; 
and that in this point of view alone it is peculiarly valuable for 
the insight which it gives us into the opinions and manners of 
the primitive Church. 

Corinth had reached once more, in the time of St. Paul, a 
position of high commercial and intellectual importance. It was 
the capital not only of the Peloponnesus, but of Greece itself. 
It was distinguished alike for its literary polish and its social 
corruption. We can imagine the Divine Power which must 
have accompanied the presence and preaching of such a man as 
St. Paul in such a city. Where all in speculation was so un- 
real, and in life so empty and meretricious, the simple truth and 
earnestness with which he spoke, must have struck many hearts, 
awaking aspirations, however faint, of 2 better hope and life. 

“To a degenerate state of society,” says Mr. Stanley, “such as 
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that which existed in the capital of Greece at that time,—with a 
worn-out creed, which consisted rather in a superstitious apprehension 
of unseen powers, than in any firm belief in an overruling Providence, 
—with a worn-out philosophy which had sunk from the sublime aspi- 
rations of Plato, and the practical wisdom of Aristotle, into the 
subtleties of the later Stoics or Epicureans,—with a worn-out character 
in which little but the worst parts of the Greek mind survived, it is 

easy to conceive that the appearance of a man strongly convinced of 
the truth of his belief, dwelling not on rhetorical *systems, but on 
simple facts, and with a sagacity and penetration which even the most 
worldly-minded could not gainsay, must have been as life from the 
dead. There were some converts, doubtless, from the wealthier 
citizens, but the chief impression was produced on the lower orders 
of society; ‘not many mighty, not many noble, not many wise,’ but 
slaves and artisans were the class from which the Christian society at 
Corinth was mainly formed. Through all these converts ran the same 
electric shock; they were a distinct body, separate from their coun- 
trymen and neighbours, and in their own persons they exhibited the 
most remarkable outward proof of the reality of their conversion ; not, 
indeed, by their altered lives, for in this respect they were often greatly 
deficient, but by the sudden display of gifts of all kinds, such as they 
had either not possessed before, or possessed only in a much lower 
degree. To the Apostle himself they looked with a veneration which 
must have been long unknown to any Grecian heart. No other 
Christian teacher had as yet interfered with his paramount claim over 
them ; he was ‘ their father,’ and by his precepts they endeavoured 
to regulate the whole course of their lives.” 


The circumstances attending the composition of the Epistle 
have been thus graphically pictured by Mr. Stanley :— 


“The Apcestle was at Ephesus. It is, perhaps, too much to pre- 
sume that any traces of the scenes from which he wrote can be trace- 
able in his Epistle; nor are the features of that city so marked as 
those of Corinth. Yet the remains of the stadium, and of the theatre, 
still visible in the grassy sides of Mount Prion, which rises, with two 
or three other isolated hills, from the level plain on which the greater 
part of the city stood, may have suggested or confirmed the allusions 
(already mentioned) to the athletic and dramatic spectacles of Greece. 
And the magnificent pile of the Temple of Artemis, which overhung the 
harbour, must have presented to him, even in a more lively form than 
his recollections of Athens and Corinth, the splendour and the empti- 
ness of the Pagan worship of that age. 

“The E pistle was sent from Ephesus, or from some spot in the 
neighbourhood of Ephesus, at the close of the three years spent there 
by the Apostle, but whether before or after the tumult of Demetrius 
is uncertain. It must have been written in the spring, as Pentecost 
is spoken of as not far distant; and if so, the allusions it contains to 
the Jewish Passover become more appropriate. The precise date 
after the Christian era can only be fixed by a general determination 
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of the chronology of the Acts. For practical purposes, it is, however, 
sufficient to say that it must have been twenty or thirty years after 
his conversion. 

‘*‘ It was written, we must remember, with the exception of the few 
last lines, not by the Apostle’s own hand, but by an amanuensis, and 
it was written, not in his own name alone, but in that of Sosthenes 
also,—whether the successor of Crispus, as president of the Corinthian 
synagogue, or another of the same name, cannot be determined. At 
uny rate, it is evident from the mention of his name in this conjunc- 
tion, that he must have been a man of great consideration, and well 
known to the Corinthian Church. This, then, is the group which 
we must conceive as present, if not throughout, at least at the opening 
of the Epistle. There is Paul himself, now about sixty years of age, 
but with his powers of body and mind still unbroken, although bear- 
ing traces of his constant and recent hardships; his eyes at times 
streaming with tears of grief and indignation; the scribe, catching 
the words from his lips, and recording them on the parchment scroll 
which lay unrolled before him. Possibly Sosthenes was himself the 
scribe, and if so, we may conceive him not only transcribing, but 
also bearing his part in the Epistle, at times with signs of acquiescence 
and approbation, at times, it may be, interposing to remind the Apostle 
of some forgotten fact, as of the baptism of the household of Stepha- 
nas, or of some possible misapprehension of what he had dictated.” 


Mr. Stanley thus admirably sums up the main points in the 
Epistle,— 

“ First, with that union of courtesy and sagacity which forms so 
characteristic a feature in all his addresses, come the expressions of 
the strong thankfulness and hope, excited by all that was really 
encouraging in the rapid progress of the Corinthian Church, such as 
would assure them that the censures which were to follow proceeded 
from no indiscriminate censoriousness on the part of their loving and 
beloved Apostle. 

‘‘ The preface is immediately succeeded by the statement of his 
complaints against them. rst, He touches the most obvious reason 
—that of the factions, which he pursues through its several digressions. 
Then, after a short explanation of the motives of his Epistle, of the 
mission of Timotheus, and of his delay in coming to Corinth, he pro- 
ceeds to the case of the incestuous marriage, which forms, in fact, 
the chief practical occasion of his address, and is accompanied by the 
solemn and earliest extant form of the expulsion of an offender from 
the Christian society. This subject, like that of the factions, is fol- 
lowed out through the various thoughts, near or remote which it sug- 
gests—in part, perhaps, in a note or appendix subsequently added. 

“ Having thus dismissed the immediate grounds for censure, he 
proceeds to answer in detail the questions contained in their letter. 
This letter we may conceive him to have unrolled before him, in 
order to glance at each of their difficulties, as he turns to their objec- 
tions, sometimes quoting their very words, sometimes restating them 
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in his own language. Of these the first relates to the subject of mar- 
riage, and there he is careful to point out that his advice rests solely 
on his own authority, not, as usually, on the express commands of 
Christ. The second relates to the subject of the sacrificial feasts ; in 
discussing which, his mind is for a moment drawn aside from the im- 
mediate object of the Epistle, by the recollection of that darker enemy, 
which, in the now increasing Jewish faction, aimed its insinuation at 
his character and authority. The third point in the letter to the 
Corinthians, was a profession of adherence to his precepts for the 
regulation of their assemblies, in connexion with which they had a 
question to propose to him regarding the spiritual gifts. But before 
the Apostle would answer this, he was reminded of the complaints, 
which he seems to have heard from other quarters, of the conduct of 
the women in the Christian assemblies, and of the factious spirit which 
had disturbed even the privacy of social life and the solemnity of the 
Lord’s Supper; and it is not till he has disposed of these, that he 
returns to the question of the gifts. Itis in the discussion of this 
question that he bursts forth into the fervent description of Christian 
love, which, as it meets all the various difficulties and complaints in 
the whole course of the Epistle, must be regarded as the climax and 
turning-point of the whole. 

‘‘ Whether the doubts respecting a future resurrection had been 
communicated in their letter, or from some other source, it is im- 
possible to determine. The subject from its greatness stands alone, 
and has all the completeness of a distinct composition in its beginning, 
middle, and end.” 


In the discussion of all these various subjects, Mr. Stanley 
shows his familiarity with the character of the time, and his own 
vivid happy power of picturing it. The ordinary reader, has, as 
it were, the veil of Greek life in the first century lifted for him ; 
and in the natural every-day light thus thrown upon the strange 
disorders in the Corinthian Church, he perceives everywhere a 
meaning and life in the Epistle which it formerly lacked. Per- 
haps, at the same time, such a reader will here and there desi- 
derate vigour and decision in Mr. Stanley’s handling. He 
draws at times with a faint and wavering outline, which seems 
to leave little subject-matter for the mind on which to rest. He 
implies conclusions, rather than states them; but this is in fact 
often imposed upon him by the slenderness of his materials— 
furnishing hints rather than explicit revelations, 

In Mr. Stanley’s description of the primitive Eucharist, we 
have, as it appears to us, all his finer qualities as an historical 
commentator characteristically displayed. We see his freedom 
from dogmatic prejudice—Anglican or otherwise—his warm and 
penetrating power of retrospection, and his genial and discri- 
minating sympathy. The scene lives before us, as we contem- 
plate with him the original simplicity of the rite—its hearty 
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enthusiasm, its glad and festive freedom, degenerating too readily, 
alas, into licentiousness. 


““ We see the most sacred ordinance of the Christian religion, as it 
was celebrated by those in whose minds the earthly and the heavenly, 
the social and the religious aspect of life, were indistinguishably 
blended. We see the banquet spread in the late evening, after the 
sun had set behind the western ridge of the hills of Achaia; we see 
the many torches blazing, as at Troas, to light up the darkness of the 
upper room, where, as was their wont, the Christian communion 
assembled ; we see the couches laid and the walls hung, after the 
manner of the East, as on the night of the betrayal ; we see the sacred 
loaf representing, in its compact unity, the harmony of the whole 
society ; we hear the blessing or thanksgiving on the cup, responded 
to by the joint ‘Amen,’ such as even three centuries later is de- 
scribed as like a peal of thunder; we witness the complete realization 
in outward form, of the Apostle’s words, suggested, doubtless, by the 
sight of the meal and the sacrament blended thus together, ‘ Whether 
ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.’ 
‘ Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father by Him.’ 

“‘This is one side of the picture; but we know too well that 
there was another and a darker side. The spirit of disorganiza- 
tion, so rife in the early Church, could not but find a peculiar point of 
contact in such a rite, and the language of the Apostle leaves us in 
no doubt how far it soon fell from its early and impressive simplicity, 
—the majesty, the tenderness, the awe of the feast was in danger of 
being lost in a senseless orgy. It was obviously impossible that the 
more solemn rite could continue associated with the evening meal, 
as the Church extended, and its social relation grew more diversified. 
The ‘Supper,’ accordingly, had ceased to be a supper, as early as the 
beginning of the first century, as we learn from the epistles of the 
younger Pliny. The social meal was divided from it under the name 
of ‘ Agapé,’ or ‘ Love-feast,’ but still continued to be celebrated within 
the walls of churches as late as the fifth century, after which it dis- 
appears, having been condemned by councils, on account of abuses 
similar to those here described at Corinth. Thus the Eucharist be- 
came more and more set apart as a distinct sacred ordinance; it 
withdrew more and more from the possibility of the Corinthian de- 
secration, till at last it was wrapt up in the awful mystery which has 
attached to it, in the highest degree, in the churches of the East, but 
in some degree, in the churches of the West also, both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic. Beginning under the simple name of ‘the 
breaking of bread, and known from this Epistle by the social and 
almost festive appellation of the ‘Communion,’ and ‘the Lord’s 
Supper ;’ it first receives in Pliny the name of ‘ Sacramentum,’ and in 
Justin Martyr that of ‘ Eucharistia ;’ both, indeed, indicating ideas of 
strictly apostolical origin, though more closely connected with the 
words, and less with the act, than would have been the case in the first 
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apostolical times; till in the days of Chrysostom, it presents itself to 
us under the formidable name of the ‘ Dreadful Sacrifice.’ 

*‘ These two views of the Lord’s Supper have been thus set forth 
in this place side by side; because, as has been said, they both, toa 
certain extent, appear together in this chapter. A careful investiga- 
tion of the passage will probably lead to the conclusion, that as, on 
the one hand, the general view of the apostolical practice, its simpli- 
city, and its festivity, as implied in the Apostle’s arguments, and in his 
designation of the ordinance, have been, in later times, too much under- 
rated ; so, on the other hand, the severity of his denunciations against 
unworthy partakers has been too generally and too rigorously enforced. 
. - . « The joy, and almost merriment, of the first Christian converts 
after the day of Pentecost, could not now be applied to the Eucharist 
as it was then, without fear of great profaneness and levity. But the 
record of it implies, that with a serious and religious life generally, 
there is nothing incompatible in the freest play of cheerful and inno- 
cent gaiety. In like manner, although we cannot, without supersti- 
tion, imagine that the judgments which the Apostle denounced will 
fall on a desecration of the Communion, different in all its circum- 
stances from that which occurred at Corinth, yet there may still be an 
irreverence towards sacred things, a want of brotherly kindness, a 
dulness in discerning the presence of Christ, even in our common 
meals, which may make us fear ‘lest we eat and drink condemnation 
to ourselves.’ ”” 

There are other points of Mr. Stanley’s exposition which we 
could have wished to present to our readers at length, particu- 
larly the mode in which he treats the subjects of the Factions, 
and of the Gifts possessed by the early converts. Both of these 
ure subjects of much interest in the historical development of the 
Church ; and although it cannot be said that he has thrown any 
more light upon them, he has treated them in so clear and in- 
telligible a manner, that even when we see the need for farther 
information to complete the picture, we feel that he has done 
what he could to give us an expressive and consistent idea of it. 
Especially we could have wished to give his remarks on the 
character of the apostolic worship, as disclosed in the 14th 
chapter of the First Epistle,—so truly are they conceived in the 
right historical spirit,—so forcible in the very nakedness and 
simplicity with which they exhibit the truth, on a subject which, 
above all others, has been obscured and perverted by later pre- 
judice, whether founding on spurious Ignatian epistles, or on 
one-sided and forced interpretations of Holy Scripture. We 
recommend them to the attention of our readers, as, indeed, the 
whole work, which is always interesting and instructive, even 
when its views are such as do not entirely meet our assent. 
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Arr. V.—A History of Greece. By Grorce Grore, Esq. 
Twelve Volumes. London, 1846-56. 


Mr. Grote’s great work is at last completed. For ten years 
his massive octavos have been accumulating upon our shelves, 
and have won for themselves a place from which it is hard to 
fancy that they can ever be dislodged. Few reputations, in- 
deed, seem to be less lasting than that which proclaims a man to 
he the great historian of times long since gone by. Hooke and 
Mitford have passed away: if Sir Cornewall Lewis is to be 
trusted, Niebuhr and Arnold ought to pass away after them. 
We cannot, therefore, positively affirm that Grote may not be 
to our grandchildren what Mitford is to ourselves, Yet the be- 
lief is one very difficult to realize. Mr. Grote has done so much ; 
he has throughout displayed so much real vigour and originality ; 
he has thrown so much clear and practical light upon points 
which had been previously misconceived, that, though we may 
conceive him surpassed, we can hardly conceive him entirely 
forgotten. 

That one excellent history need not wholly set aside another 
excellent history of the same people, is very clearly shown by 
the case of Mr. Grote himself. The publication of his history 
in no way supersedes the value of the sterling work of Bishop 
Thirlwall. Each has its separate use. The professed historical 
student cannot dispense with either. Many persons, probably, 
who have no special devotion to Grecian history, wish to study 
its main outlines in something higher than a mere school-book. 
To such readers we should certainly reeommend Thirlwall rather 
than Grote. The comparative brevity, the greater clearness and 
terseness of the narrative, the freedom from discussions and di- 
gressions, all render it far better suited for such a purpose. But 
for the political thinker, who regards Grecian history chiefly in 
its practical bearing, Mr. Grote’s work is far better adapted. The 
one is the work of a scholar, an enlarged and practical scholar 
indeed, but still one in whom the character of the scholar is the 
primary one. The other is the work of a politician and man of 
business, a London banker, a Radical M.P., whose devotion to 
ancient history and literature forms the most illustrious confuta- 
tion of the charges brought against such studies as being useless 
and unpractical. Till some one arises who can cast both alike 
into the shade, we trust that these two great writers will continue 
to be honoured side by side. High indeed is the honour which 
both of them deserve from all who see in the history of ancient 
freedom no vain and lifeless inquiry into a state of things which 
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is as though it had never been, but one of the most living and 
instructive pursuits for the ruler and the citizen. Still, of the 
two we must assign the higher place to the more zealous and 
fervent champion of the parent state of justice and liberty,—the 
great Democracy of Athens. 

Mr. Grote’s work is so extensive, and it is capable of being 
regarded from so many different points of view, that it is quite 
impossible to deal with the whole of it within the limits of an 
ordinary article. We will therefore attempt to do justice to one 
only of its numerous aspects, and we shall consequently allude 
only cursorily to the remainder of the work. What aspect we 
have selected, we have perhaps already indicated. Mr. Grote is, 
to our mind, greatest as the historian of Athenian Democracy. 
It is, therefore, as the historian of Athenian Democracy that we 
propose especially to consider him. We select this particular 
subject at once from its intrinsic interest, from the misrepresen- 
tations to which it has been exposed, and from the masterly and 
original manner in which it has been dealt with by Mr. Grote. 
The common misrepresentations of the Athenian Democracy have 
to a great extent arisen from sheer ignorance of its real nature, 
combined with a prejudice against democratical government in 
general. But we suspect also that, in popular conception, the 
literary glory of Athens has been allowed to overshadow her 
political greatness. Now, in truth, the pre-eminence of Athens 
in literature, philosophy, and art, was simply the natural result 
of her pre-eminence in freedom and good government. At pre- 
sent we propose to deal, not with the literary result, but with the 
political cause, and that specially as dealt with by Mr. Grote. 
After some brief general criticisms on his work as a whole, we 
shall proceed to consider, as fully as our space will allow, his 
conception of the origin, the greatness, and the fall of the most 
illustrious of republics. 

In point of mere style, Mr. Grote is not specially pleasing ; 
but either he improves by practice as he goes on, or else his 
readers become reconciled to his manner. Certainly, from one 
cause or the other, we think him a better writer now than we 
did ten years ago. His style is diffuse and heavy: it frequently 
lacks both dignity and simplicity. In his anxiety to make his 
meaning visible from all points of view, he resembles Macaulay. 
But nothing can be more opposite than the means by which the 
two historians endeavour to compass this laudable end. Instead 
of epigrammatic sentences and brilliant antitheses, it is by dint 
of ponderous and parenthetical repetitions that Mr. Grote seeks 
to hinder any portion of his meaning from escaping the reader. 
Yet his style is not unpleasing when one is used to it, and it gives 
a favourable impression of the man, Writers clearly artificial, 
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like Gibbon and Macaulay, we admire, but at the same time we 
rather distrust them. But the noble simplicity of Arnold was 
clearly not more natural to him than a totally different style of 
composition is to Mr. Grote. We feel quite sure with both of 
them, which we do not feel quite sure with Gibbon and Mac- 
aulay, that neither of them ever sacrificed a single atom of truth 
to improve the turn of a period, or to sharpen the poignancy of 
an epithet. 

Mr. Grote indeed strikes us as an eminently conscientious 
writer, He is an avowed partizan, therein differing from the 
more than judicial coldness which Dr. Thirlwall displays through 
a large portion of his work. His partizanship is, moreover, 
tinged with a certain love of paradox. It is a real source of 
delight to him to differ from every previous writer. But both 
partizanship and love of paradox are kept within bounds, not 
only by scrupulous honesty, but by the calm and dignified tone 
which pervades the whole work. Mr. Grote’s political views 
colour his judgments, but they in no way colour his state- 
ments. He always argues, and never assumes or insinuates. 
He always fully and fairly sets forth the whole evidence, and 

laces elaborately before his reader the grounds of his own 
judgment. The pupil of Mr, Grote, though he should never see 
any other history, is never surprised into an opinion ; he always 
has full opportunity, if he be so disposed, to dissent from the de- 
cisions of his teacher. And Mr. Grote is most eminently free 
from the vice to which his somewhat aggressive and paradoxical 
position especially exposes him. He is painstaking and merciful 
towards all previous writers. He never condemns, hardly even 
dissents, without telling us at full length why he condemns or 
dissents. Even Mitford,* his complete antipodes, at whom Dr. 
Thirlwall sneers till we feel a reaction in his favour, he does not 
think it necessary to set aside unheard. He stops to wonder at 
him, to argue with him, to prove, as well as to assert, that he is 
very much in the wrong. Everything that Mr. Grote does is 
serious and earnest. About twice in his volumes we think we 
can discern his features relaxing into a stern smile. Mr. Grote 
loves a parallel both well and wisely. But when Iphikrates is 
coupled with Wellington and Blucher as “ having lent an honour- 





* Mitford was a bad scholar, a bad historian, a bad writer of English. Yet we 
feel a lingering weakness for him. He was the first writer of any note who found 
out that Grecian history was a living thing with a practical bearing. We, of 
course, hold that he applied it the wrong way. He hated Demosthenes ; we love 
and reverence him. But it was a great step to discover that Demosthenes could 
be the object of any human emotion. For the young student or for the general 
reader, Mitford’s history would be simply misleading ; but it is fully entitled toa 
perusal at the hands of the more profound inquirer. 
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able denomination to boots and shoes,” we cannot ourselves re- 
strain a slight risible emotion, which we would fain justify by the 
hope that the historian himself intended to produce it. 

In fact, Mr. Grote’s laudable desire to be full and accurate on 
every point, and to give his reasons for everything, has sometimes 
led him astray. To his character as historian of Greece, he very 
needlessly adds the quite distinct functions of a commentator on 
the text of Thucydides. He continually fills up his pages with 
notes of awful length and tediousness, proposing and elaborately 
defending new translations of particular passages. Now, most 
of these are by no means necessary to his subject. Moreover, 
Mr. Grote is a great historian, but he is not a great Greek 
scholar. He understands the Greek language quite well enough 
to make excellent use of his Greek books, He does not under- 
stand it well enough to enter into elaborate discussions on minute 
grammatical points. By thus attempting a line which is not his 
real forte, he has laidt himself open to the puny and insolent at- 
tacks of men to whose small minds his real greatness is some- 
thing simply unintelligible. There is a story of King Philipt 
attempting to correct a harper after dinner, and receiving for 
answer, “ You ought to be ashamed if I did not know such 
things better than you.” A politician and historian like Mr. 
Grote would more fittingly have received a similar answer from 
a man who could find nothing better to do with twenty years of his 
life than to devote them to the empirical study and teaching of 
Greek pronouns. If Mr. Grote, in the course of his great work, 
has now and then made a slip, or delivered an untenable judg- 
ment, we can only say, with Sir Archibald Alison, that such 
things will cease “when human nature is other than it is, but 
not till then.” No man that ever wrote is surer and sounder 
than Bishop Thirlwall ; but we have found inaccuracies even in 
him. Nay, more,§ in one or two places we have detected Mr. 





* Vol. ix. p. 468. So in vol, vi. p. 174, speaking of the odd accommodations to 
which the Athenians were driven during the Peloponnesian war, “in sheds, cabins, 
tents, or even tubs,” he adds, “ Aristophanés, Equites, 789, cixodve’ iv rais ribax- 
vais xnav yuraoios xa xupyidios. The philosopher Diogenés,in taking up his abode 
in a tub, had thus examples in history to follow.” Surely Mr, Grote laughed over 
both the boots and the tub. We are not so clear whether he did, when, describ- 
ing the Scythian expedition of Darius, (vol. iv. p. 361,) he speaks of Mr. Kenrick 
as being “ among those who cannot swim the Dniester.” 

+ See, if it be not forgotten, the pamphlet by Mr. Shilleto, a person, we under- 
stand, of some local celebrity at Cambridge, called, “ ‘Thucydides or Grote ?” 
This was answered in another pamphlet by Mr. John Grote. Neither is caleu- 
lated to do much credit to its author, though Mr. Grote’s contains some useful re- 
marks. His elaborate ferocity is almost as much out of place as the vulgar and 
flippant impertinence of Mr. Shilleto. 

t Plut. Apoph. Phil. 29. (Moralia, ii. 20. Tauchnitz.) 

§ Vol. v. p. 481, Mr. Grote’s translation of -% 3% dixacrigie micbodion xartornes 
N:oixAHs, is quite untenable ; but this passage we shall probably have to refer to 
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Grote himself in pieces of false construing, which he makes the 
foundation of historical arguments. Yet it never occurred to us 
to write an impertinent pamphlet against either of them. Great 
men may occasionally err ; small men may occasionally set them 
right: yet, after all, there is a certain decent respect due from 
small men to great ones. 

From the general character of Mr. Grote’s style, it follows 
almost necessarily that he is greater in comment than in nar- 
rative. His narrative is always full and perspicuous; but it is 
seldom graphic or eloquent. But he is continually on the watch 
for the moral and political teaching of every incident. Possibly 
he overdoes it this way; but Grecian history has been so much 
misunderstood, and Mr. Grote’s comments are commonly so 
weighty, that it is quite a fault on the right side. 

Mr. Grote divides his work into two portions of very unequal 
length—Legendary and Historical Greece. In the former, he 
thinks it necessary to narrate all the myths at full length ; from 
his point of view, we really cannot conceive why. To narrate 
them appropriately as legends, as Dr. Arnold has done with the 
Roman stories, he does not attempt, and it would be certainly 
quite out of his line to do so, And his code of historical belief 
expressly forbids all attempts to extract truth out of them, in the 
way which has been carried out by Niebuhr. Mr. Grote is not 
quite so exacting in point of evidence as Sir Cornewall Lewis ; 
but it is only with the First Olympiad, B.c. 776, that he recog- 
nises the beginning of anything like real history. Now, we are 
quite as far as either Mr. Grote or Sir G. C. Lewis from the old 
unhesitating acceptance of poetic fables, which, if they contain 
any portion of truth, conceal it under such disguises that it can 
no longer be recognised. But surely both of them cast aside 
one whole source of information of a very different nature. It 
is clear that neither of them has the least turn for pre-historic 
or ethnological researches. They have hardly a word to tell us 
about the Pelasgians* or the Leleges. Speculations of this kind 





again, In vol. iv. p. 145, (compare Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 68,) Mr. Grote is clearly 
wrong, and Dr. Thirlwall clearly right, in his translation of the passage from 
Herodotus. 

In vol. ii. p. 585, vol. x. p. 463, vol. xi. p. 68], we find Mr. Grote reviving, 
wholly or partially, interpretations of Mitford’s, which Dr. Thirlwall (vol. v. p. 
200, vol. vi. p. 66 of the old edition ; compare vol. vi. p. 103 of the new,) had con- 
temptuously set aside. 

* It is curious to contrast the confessed ignorance of such a man as Mr. Grote 
with the conceited dogmatism of writers who approach the subject by a side wind. 
Mr. Godwin, editor of The Builder, assures us, that he has no doubt that the 
Pelasgians were identical with the Phoenicians. Mr. Fergusson, in his Hand- 
book of Architecture, tells us that they were akin to the Celtic or Turtar (!) race, 
while the Dorians were Teutonic ! 

On the historical Pelasgians of Kreston and Plakia, Mr. Grote has one of his 
best notes—vol. ii. p. 351. He shews very clearly, against Dr. Thirlwall, that in 

VOL. XXV. NO, XLIX. KK 
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rest, they say, om no evidence, Sir G. C. Lewis, especially, 
would seem to rank them almost below the legends of the poets. 
Certainly they rest on no contemporary written evidence ; but 
surely they rest upon an evidence of their own. That evidence 
is of a nature similar to that which forms the groundwork of 
philology, and of some branches of natural science—of geology, 
for instance, which is simply archeology before man. Moreover, 
it sometimes happens that archeological and legendary evidence 
remarkably coincide. The legendary greatness of Mycenz sounds 
strange when we contrast it with the insignificance of that city 
in historical times. But the wonderful remains still existing 
step in to confirm the legend. Whether Agamemnon is or is 
not the name of a real man is of little consequence; but legend 
and archzology combined leave little doubt that Mycenz was 
once the imperial city of Peloponnesus. If any one asks whether 
we believe in the Trojan war, we answer that we believe it to be 
a mythical representation of some one or other of the Hellenic 
settlements in Asia Minor. 

Mr. Grote’s chapters on Sparta, her gradual development, 
and her distinctive constitution, form a most valuable contribu- 
tion to early Grecian history. We can, however, only recom- 
mend them to the notice of the reader, while we pass on to her 
great rival. Mr. Grote shews very clearly how completely Argos 
was the leading state of Peloponnesus in the early Doric times ; 
how very slowly it was that Sparta advanced to the post of 
honour ; how tenaciously Argos clung to the assertion of her 
ancient position, long after she had lost all means of practically 
enforcing it. Extremely valuable also are the chapters which, 
at various stages of the work, are devoted to the fortunes of the 
Sicilian Greeks. In the prominence which Mr. Grote gives to 
them, he agrees with Mitford, though no contrast can be greater 
than is displayed in the treatment of the subject by the two 
writers. Dr. Thirlwall, somewhat unaccountably, takes very 
little notice of this important portion of the Hellenic world. 

The Homeric poems are another subject to which Mr. Grote 
devotes much attention, His general philosophical remarks on 
the origin and growth of legend, are among the profoundest 
things in his work ; but in purely literary criticism he is hardly 
equal to Colonel Mure. His view is one intermediate between 
the “ Wolfian hypothesis” of disjointed lays, and Colonel Mure’s 
belief in the essential unity of both poems. The Odyssey Mr. 
Grote regards as an integral whole; the Iliad as a poem enlarged 
out of an earlier Achilleid. This view he very ably supports, 





the well-known passage of Herodotus, xagaxr7g must be interpreted by Bagéagos, 
not Paeluoos by KUCUKTIE. 
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but on the whole we incline to Colonel Mure. It is, indeed, 
curious to contrast these two eminent men, to whom Grecian 
literature is so deeply indebted. Each is so eminently fitted for 
his own task; neither is quite safe when he approaches the task 
of the other. The one has all the strength and profundity of 
the political historian; the other the taste and acuteness of the 
refined literary critic. Mr. Grote, Colonel Mure, and Sir Corne- 
wall Lewis, may all be classed together as illustrious examples 
of a love of learning retained in the midst of busy life. Three 
public men,—one a distinguished alumnus of Oxford, another 
brought up at a foreign university, a third without any academic 
training at all,—are all, among pursuits not commonly conducing 
to such researches, equally led to profound inquiries into the 
literature and polities of distant times. No argument can be 
more overwhelming against those who gainsay their utility. 


Another most important portion of Mr. Grote’s work we pass 
by, or rather reserve. His treatment of Grecian Philosophy, 
above all, his chapter on Socrates and the Sophists, are among 
the most remarkable and original portions of his history. But 
they are of far too great importance to be dealt with in a cursory 
manner; aud, indeed, his task on this head is not yet complete. 
His promised chapters on Plato and Aristotle do not appear in 
the concluding volume of his History, but are reserved for a 
separate work. To the examination of Mr. Grote’s views on 
Grecian Philosophy we may probably devote a future article ; 
at present, we hasten to our immediate theme,—the nature and 
working of the Athenian Democracy. 


What old Greece was to the rest of the contemporary world, 
Athens emphatically was to Greece itself. Every tendency 
which distinguished the Greek from the Barbarian, distinguished, 
in its highest development, the Atheniau from every other Greek. 
The Athenian, in short, was the fullest realization of the Hellenic 
ideal. Nowhere is the Greek more emphatically contrasted with 
every nation with which he came in contact during his best days, 
than in the presence of what Mr. Grote calls a “ constitutional 
morality.” Political liberty is grounded on a habit of fairly 
hearing both sides, and then deciding; it being understood that 
the minority shall peaceably submit to the will of the greater 
number. This was an idea utterly unintelligible to the Persian 
or the Egyptian, who knew no alternative but either blind sub- 
mission to a master, or avowed rebellion against him. But in 
every Greek city the theory was perfectly familiar, though it was 
by no means in every Greek city that the theory was fully or 
constantly carried out. It is in democratic Athens that we find 
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the nearest approach, and that positively a very near approach, 
to its perfect fulfilment. 

Old Greece, we must always remember, was a system of 
wholly independent cities. It was, moreover, a system which, 
during its best days, was co-extensive with the civilized world. 
In ancient and in medieval Italy, in medieval and in modern 
Switzerland, a similar system of what Mr. Grote calls “ town- 
autonomy,” has more or less extensively prevailed. But it is in old 
Greece alone that the system is seen in its full perfection. The 
City was the highest and the lowest political unit which the 
Greek willingly recognised. He must have a city; a mere vil- 
lage did not satisfy him; he did not want the wild independence 
of the mountaineer, but the settled legal liberty of the citizen. 
There must be an authority to obey, but of that authority he 
must himself form a portion. But for such authority he did not 
willingly look beyond his own city; he had no mind to merge 
her full sovereignty even in a federation, much less in an empire. 
The full and perfect sovereignty of each separate city constituted 
the political ideal of the Greek mind. The less advanced mem- 
bers of the Hellenic race did not fully attain to the conception, 
because they did not fully attain to the perfection of Greek 
city-life. In later times, Greece learned by bitter experience 
the need of closer union ; and the Achzan League was the ulti- 
mate result. But among the most advanced Greeks in the best 
days of Greece, the sovereignty of each city was the recognised 
political theory. If it was never fully realized, it was only 
because every city had not physical resources to maintain its 
independence. But every city regarded perfect independence 
as its natural right; every city asserted it whenever it could ; 
every city deemed itself injured if precluded from so doing by 
superior force. 

Now in the earliest times into which we can obtain any 
insight, this system of small separate communities formed the 
whole political world of which the Greek had any idea. In old 
Greece, above all, he never came into connexion, either as friend 
or foe, with any but a Greek neighbour. Even in the early colo- 
nies, the Greek never came in contact with any foreigner qualified 
to meet him on equal terms either of friendship or hostility. In 
this state of things, the bond between Greek and Greek differed 
little from the bond between man and man. But the colonizing 
system first produced, the rise of important barbaric states 
strengthened, a feeling that the Greek race did not stand alone in 
the world, In Thrace, in Asia, in Sicily, the Greek began to 
realize the existence of the barbarian; and as Lydia, Carthage, 
Persia, Macedonia, and Rome successively arose, he found that the 
friendship or enmity of the barbarian might be a matter of mo- 
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ment to the Greek. But he learned, at the same time, that the 
Greek could boast of something whereby to distinguish himself 
from the barbarian. He learned that, over and above the inde- 
— political being of the several Grecian cities, there was a 

igher national being in which every Greek could claim a share. 
From Spain to the Crimea, the Greek retained a common 
language, a common religion, common political and intellectual 
tendencies. The Greek of the Iberian Zakynthos, and the 
Greek of the Borysthenic Olbia, might meet and contend in 
those games by the banks of Alpheios, or beneath the crags of 
Delphi, from which even the Macedonian and the Thesprotian 
were rigidly excluded. He began to feel that his brother Greek 
might be incidentally an enemy, but that he was still essentially 
acountryman. He felt that even to a hostile Greek he stood in 
a relation in which he did not stand to the outside foreigner, 
whose language, manners, and worship were altogether strange 
to him. Thus the feeling of “separate town-autonomy” began to 
be somewhat modified by the more enlarged feeling of ‘ Pan- 
hellenic obligation.” As Mr. Grote several times suggests, the 
proper union and harmony of these two tendencies would have 
resulted in a Federal Government. No such federal government 
could have embraced the whole Hellenic race ; but such an one 
might easily have embraced all the Grecian cities around the 
Aigean. It might have included all Greeks from Epidamnus 
to Sinope, a limit nearly corresponding with the extent of the 
Greek race at the present day. But the only really effective 
federal government which Greece ever saw, arose too late for 
the purpose, and never extended beyond the bounds of Pelo- 
ponnesus, As it was, the natural inclination of all communities 
to extend their dominion, whether justly or unjustly, came too 
often into collision alike with town-autonomy and with Pan- 
hellenic patriotism. At no time of their history did Greeks 
scruple to hold dominion over other Greeks. As soon as they 
had the opportunity, they did not scruple to obtain and to 
uphold such dominion by the help either of barbaric steel or 
barbaric gold. 

Now Athens stands out prominently as the highest develop- 
ment of all these tendencies. She is the most illustrious example 
alike of the separate autonomous city, of the Pan-hellenic leader 
against the barbarian, of the Greek state bearing rule over 
other Greeks. In all these characters, she has been thoughtfully 
examined and lucidly described by the great historian with whom 
we are dealing. In the sketch of the Athenian democracy which 
we are now about to attempt, our readers will understand that we 
are chiefly analyzing Mr. Grote, and that we mean to set the seal 
of our full agreement to his general views,—of course not pledging 
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ourselves to every minute detail,—except when we stop formally 
to argue against them. 

As an individual autonomous city, Athens was in two ways 
the greatest in Greece. No other single city could boast of 
so great a number of citizens; in no other were those citizens 
so directly and efficiently possessed of the government of their 
own city. <A glance at the map of Greece will shew that Attica 
was far larger than the: territory of any other single city. 
Sparta of course ruled over a far larger extent of country; but 
that was because she had become possessed of sovereignty over 
numerous other cities, which were thereby degraded to the 
position of subjects. Attica was nearly as large as Beeotia; but 
while Boeotia consisted of an ill-contrived and inharmonious 
federation, Attica formed one indivisible body-politic. Attica 
was, in fact, about as large a territory as could, according to 
Greek notions, form one indivisible body-politic. A larger 
extent would have no longer allowed each qualified citizen to 
exercise a personal share in the government. This happy cir- 
cumstance was owing to an event which comes to us in the form 
of legend, but which is corroborated by so immense a weight of 
probability that we may fairly set it down as an historical fact. 
That Attica once contained twelve independent cities, and that 
they were induced to surrender their individual existence, and to 
be merged into the one city of Athens, we may unhesitatingly 
believe. But as to the exact date of the transaction, whether it 
took place at once or gradually,—whether some cities retained 
their independence longer than others,—whether their inhabi- 
tants received the full Athenian citizenship at once, or after 
struggles like those of the Roman plebs,—whether any of the 
early dissensions in Attica were owing to distinctions between 
Athenians and Atticans, are questions at which we can do little 
more than guess, But it is plain that the change was complete 
by the time of Drakon and Solon, The Athens for which they 
legislated was one in whose rights and in whose wrongs all Attica 
shared alike. Marathon, Aphidne, and Eleusis* had no longer 
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* Mr. Grote (vol. iii. p. 94,) remarks that the story of Tellus, put into the mouth 
of Solon at the Lydian Court, “assumes the independence of Eleusis in earlier 
times.” We think it does even more ; it seems to imply (so far as we can trust 
it at all,) that the union of Eleusis and Athens was not then of very long standing. 
The tale certainly does not sound like an event of mythical antiquity, but rather 
like something of which Solon might have heard from his grandfather. Mr. 
Grote also infers, with much force, from the Homeric hymn to Demeter, that 
Eleusis formed an independent state at the time of its composition, possibly as 
late as the middle of the seventh century, B.c. If the union of the Attic towns 
was gradual, so important a place as Eleusis would probably be one of the last to 
coalesce, much like Orchomenos in Beeotia, or Akanthos in Chalkidike. It is 
even possible that the selection of Eleusis, rather than any other Attic town, to 
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any distinct political being; they were merged into the higher 
aggregate of Athens. It is the utter disappearance of the Attic 
towns as political entities, which forms the distinguishing pheno- 
menon of the case. Several of them retained a large population 
and considerable municipal importance; but they had given up 
all pretensions to separate sovereignty. Their relation to Athens 
was one neither of subjection nor of federation. A Laconian 
town, whatever municipal rights it might retain, was, politically, 
in utter bondage to Sparta. Its citizens had no share whatever 
in the general government of their country. A Boeotian town 
formed a distinct commonwealth, whose sovereign rights were 
somewhat curtailed by its federal relations to its fellow Boeotian 
towns, and still more so by the practical supremacy of Thebes 
over the whole league. The burgher of Thespize or Orchomenos 
was a Boeotian ; but he was in nosense a Theban. The burgher 
of Eleusis or Marathon had well-nigh lost the name of Attican 
in that of Athenian. By this fortunate diffusion of equal poli- 
tical rights over the whole of Attica, Athens became the greatest 
of Hellenic cities, Others ruled over wider domains and more 
numerous subjects; no other could marshal so great a number of 
free and equal citizens. Whether this great event was owing 
to force or to persuasion, to some happy accident, or to long- 
sighted political wisdom,—whether we see in it the gradual 
result of predisposing causes, or attribute it to the energetic 
genius of some nameless* statesman of an unrecorded age,—in 
any case, it stands forth as one of the capital events in the history 
of the world. As the determining cause of the greatness of 
Athens, it was the determining cause of the distinctive and per- 
manent greatness of Hellas. As such, the Euvoixicrs of Attica 
becomes no other than the commencement of the political histery 
of mankind. 

The union of the old Attic towns made Athens and Attica 
synonymous political expressions; but it was very far from 
abolishing all political distinctions between the several classes of 
their inhabitants. Eleusinians and Athenians no longer con- 
tended with each other upon the field of battle; but the poor 
Eleusinian and the poor Athenian were alike exposed to the 
oppressions, personal and political, of the oligarchy which ruled 
over their common country. Such is the aspect of Athenian 





form a separate state under the oligarchy, after their expulsion from Athens, may 
point to some recollection of its ancient independence. 

* The legend attributes it to the mythical’ King Theseus. In this change, as in 
most others, some one man was probably the chief agent ; several circumstances 
look as if it was at least commenced before royalty was abolished ; the king con- 
cerned in it may as well have been called Theseus as anything else ; but this is 
as much as we ean say. j 
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affairs, when we first begin to see them in anything like detail, 
at the time of the Solonian legislation. Theseus and Solon 
were the two great names in which the affectionate memory of 
Athens centred. Her orators and poets sometimes scrupled not 
to attribute her full-grown democracy to Theseus the king, no 
less than to Solon the archon. Of Theseus we can say nothing; 
of the proceedings of Solon we can happily make out a good 
deal. If Theseus* founded a democracy, it was assuredly not a 
permanent one. Even of Solon, the utmost we can say is, that 
his reform took a decidedly democratical direction. ‘The most 
distinctively democratical of Athenian institutions were un- 
doubtedly of later date. 

The questions which have been so often raised as to the so- 
called four Ionic tribes we shall pass by, as not directly connected 
with our immediate subject. It is enough for our purpose that 
they formed an oppressive oligarchy. The question which im- 
mediately concerns us is, how far did Solon break down the 
barriers of this oligarchy? We all know how he instituted a 
division into classes according to property, and how the rich 
alone were eligible to the great offices of the state. But here an 
important question arises, who were the persons thus classified ? 
According to one answer Solon could hardly have even looked 
in the direction of democracy. Niebuhr,} at one time at least, 
represented the Solonian timocracy as a mere change within 
the patrician order itself; the poor noble was to be excluded 
from office, while the rich plebeian was not admitted. Surely 
such a change would have been merely to make the oligarchy 
still narrower than it was before. Surely it is inconsistent with 
the well-known sayingt of Solon himself, which, whatever its exact 
meaning, clearly implies that he gave the mass of the people 
some power. It would be easier to suppose that the timocracy 
simply took the place of the oligarchy ; that wealth was substi- 
tuted as a qualification instead of birth; that the rich plebeian 
was qualified no less than the rich patrician, and the poor patri- 
cian disqualified no less than the poor plebeian. But this view 
seems inconsistent with the fact, allowed on all hands, that the 
Four Tribes existed as real political divisions, down to the legis- 





* If we may trust the sage Diodorus, democracy could look still higher for its 
founder. Zeus himself established that form of government, not only at Athens, 
but throughout the world. iasaésiv 3 adrav [Aa] xal chy oixoumtvny oyedav aracay, 
Tous pey Anoras wai aoebsis ayaigovyre, chy 0 icornra xal rn» Snwoxgariay eionyou- 
pwevov. Diod. v. 71. 

One would certainly never have found this out from the Prometheus of 
Aeschylus. 

+ History of Rome, vol. ii. p. 304, 5. In his Lectures on Ancient History, vol. i. 
p- 288, he seems to take a different, but less intelligible, view. 

ft Atun ply yao Duxn rivov xedros Gorey traousi. 
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lation of Kleisthenes. We are therefore driven, though not with- 
out some doubt and difficulty, to the conclusion that the timo- 
cracy extended only to the patrician order, and that the whole 
body of the plebeians, rich and poor, were placed, together with 
the poorest patricians, in the fourth or lowest class. This seems 
to be the view taken both by Dr. Thirlwall* and Mr. Grote. 
Athens, then, after the Solonian reform, remained a modified 
oligarchy. Solont preserved the old Senate of Areiopagus, con- 
sisting of all who had served the office of Archon with credit. 
But he instituted alongside of it another senate of somewhat 
more popular character. A hundred patricians from each tribe 
constituted an Annual Senate. The chief executive and judicial 
powers—those which had been vested in the ancient kings, and 
in their successors, the Archons for life, for ten years, for one 
year—Solon found and left in the hands of nine annual Archons. 
These, by his legislation, were to be chosen from the first class 
of the census, so that their qualification implied both noble birth 
and the possession of the highest degree of wealth in the com- 
munity. What then did the people gain by the Solonian re- 
form? Very little, as compared with their power in after times ; 
but very much, as compared with their previous state of entire 
political nonentity. They shared in nothing, but they had the 
disposal of everything. They still had masters, but they were 
masters of their own choosing. The Public Assembly, the 
famous Ekklesia, now arose, in which every Athenian citizen 
had an equal vote. Here the poor or ignoble citizen, himself 
excluded from office, chose and sat in judgment upon those who 
ruled him. Here the Annual Senate and the Annual Archons 
were chosen by the common suffrage of the people. Here the 
same Archons, after their year of office, were subjected to the 





* Vol. ii. p. 45. 

+ Mr. Grote seems decidedly to assert this, when formally describing the Solo- 
nian constitution. He there (vol. iii. p. 176) speaks of persons not ineluded in the 
Four Tribes, who still were citizens with votes in the Assembly, and adds, “ It 
seems, therefore, that al] persons not included in the Four Tribes, whatever their 
grade of fortune might be, were on the same level in respect to political privilege 
as the fourth and lowest class of the Solonian census.” Yet afterwards, (vol. iv. 
p. 169,) when describing the legislation of Kleisthenes, he says, “ The political 
franchise, or the character of an Athenian citizen, both before and since Solon, had 
been confined to the primitive four Ionic tribes, each of which was an aggregate of 
so many close corporations or quasi families, the gentes and phratries ; none of the 
residents in Attica, therefore, except those included in some gens or [and ?] phratry, 
had any part in the political franchise. . . . Kleisthenes broke down the existing 
wall of privilege, and imparted the political franchise to the excluded mass.” We 
cannot reconcile these two statements, and we greatly preferthe former one. The 
latter seems exactly to coincide with that of Niebhur quoted above, according to 
which Solon absolutely made the oligarchy more oligarchica]. 

+ Mr. Grote has, we think, clearly made out that the Senate of Areciopagus 
was the original one, older than Solon, and that the Annual Senate was of his 
foundation. 
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euthyne or examination, without honourably passing through 
which they could not take their seats in the permanent Senate 
of Areiopagus. 

The constitution of Solon had hardly time to show itself in 
practical operation, before the tyranny* of Peisistratus practi- 
cally set it aside. Peisistratus, as is acknowledged on all hands, 
respected the forms of the constitution. Senate, Assembly, and 
Archons—all, doubtless, continued to exist; but their practical 
efficiency was probably about as great as when, centuries after, 
Athens was enrolled as a favoured ally of Nero. But the rule 
of the tyrants, by reducing nobles and people to cne common 
servitude, indirectly advanced the cause of democracy. When 
the tyranny was overpassed, it was found impossible to recall the 
old distinctions into practical life. But, as the constitutional 
forms had been respected, there was an established system to 
fall back upon and to reform. Under the involuntary guidance 
of Peisistratus and Hippias, the Athens of Solon had become 
ripe for transformation into the Athens of Kleisthenes. Demo- 
cracy has now fairly begun its course, though it is still far from 
having reached the goal. 

From Kleisthenes to Perikles, the constitution was so steadily 
advancing in a democratic direction, that it is not easy to fix the 
exact date of each change. But three great stages may clearly be 
discerned, First come the reforms of Kleisthenes himself, after the 
expulsion of the tyrants : Secondly, the changes which were effect- 
ed immediately after the Persian war, some of which are attributed 
to Aristeides: Thirdly, those which brought about the perfect 
consummation of democracy under Ephialtes and Perikles. 

What Kleisthenes himself did seems to have been entirely to 
abolish all distinctions founded on birth, and greatly to diminish 
the rigour of those founded on property. The Four Tribes, as 
a political institution, ceased to exist. The gentes and phratries 
of which they consisted, remained as religious and social unions, 
but they no longer determined a man’s political status. The 
whole people—patricians, commoners, together with many slaves 
and foreigners who now received the franchise for the first time 
—were divided into Ten Tribes. These tribes were, again, sub- 
divided into Demoi or Parishes. These last were essentially 
local divisions, each demos forming a larger or smaller munici- 
pality. Full scope was thus given for the exercise of those local 
feelings which were very strong in the Attic bosom. But a wise 





~* We keep to the ordinary usage of “tyrant” and “ tyranny,” to express rv- 
aves and its derivatives, rather than Mr. Grote’s “despot” and “ despotism.” 
Neither “tyrant” nor “despot,” in its usual English meaning, exactly expresses 
rieavos ; either word must be used in a fixed technical sense. We see, therefore, 
no reason for deviating from established custom. 
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arrangement, whereby the demoi forming each tribe were not 
contiguous, hindered these local feelings from producing any 
pernicious political effect, such as they had produced during the 
interval between Solon and Peisistratus. ‘The ten tribes were 
the immediate constituent members of the body-politic. On 
them all the arrangements of the state, both military and civil, 
depended. The citizens of each tribe were marshalled together 
in battle, while a board of Ten Generals, one from each tribe, was 
placed at the head of military affairs. The Annual Senate now 
consisted of five hundred members, fifty from each tribe; and 
the senators of each tribe in turn enjoyed the presidency in the 
Public Assembly. The aristocracy of birth was thus legally 
annihilated, but the Solonian timocracy was only modified. The 
Archonship, confined by Solon to the first class of his census, 
was now opened to the first three, into which all citizens of the 
requisite wealth were now admitted. The fourth and poorest 
class alone remained excluded. 

Between Kleisthenes and Perikles three great changes were 
gradually effected, which, as Mr. Grote clearly shows, all hang 
together. All citizens became eligible for all offices. The 
archons and the annual Senate began to be nominated by lot 
instead of by election. ‘The archons, the successors of the an- 
cient kings, were reduced to that mere routine of police and 
religious ceremony which is all that we find remaining to them 
under the full-grown democracy. Of these three changes, uni- 
versal admissibility to office must, in the nature of things, have 
been the earliest. As Mr. Grote observes, the use of the lot 
implies its existence. As long as restrictions existed, the intro- 
duction of the lot would not have been any gain to democracy. 
As long as the high offices were confined to rich men, the poor 
man’s influence consisted in his vote, by which he decided among 
the rich candidates. He clearly would not surrender this spe- 
cies of power, at least till the loss was made good by his being 
himself rendered admissible to office. 

But if the lot implies universal admissibility to the archonship, 
it no less implies a diminished power in the office of archon. 
The archons, like the Roman consuls, took the place of the an- 
cient kings. Indeed, the single archon, whether for life, for ten 
years, or for one year only, held a still more commanding posi- 
tion than the Roman consul. But while Rome preserved the 
powers of the consulship, with comparatively little change, down 
to the close of the Republic, Athens was constantly diminishing 
the once royal powers of her archons. Even under the oli- 
garchy, a board of nine archons was substituted for a single one. 
Under the democracy, whether from jealousy of the old patrician 
magistracy, or from whatever cause, the archons sank into some- 
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thing like aldermen or police magistrates. They retained a sum- 
mary jurisdiction in small cases, and brought weightier ones 
before the popular courts, which had succeeded to their old judicial 
powers and where they retained only a barren presidency. Their 
old administrative and military functions, so far as Demos did not 
assume them himself, were transferred to his favourite magis- 
tracy, the Ten Generals. We may be quite sure that this change 
was at least far advanced before the lot was made to decide their 
appointment, The lot was never applied at Athens to offices 
which required special competence.* Generals and ambassadors 
were always elected by the Assembly. Consequently, we cannot 
believe that, so long as the archons remained the effective heads 
of the state, they were appointed in any other manner. The lot 
could only have been introduced after the archons had been re- 
duced to mere routine duties, which it was supposed that any 
respectable citizen was qualified to perform. Notoriously dis- 
creditable persons would be excluded by the Dokimasia, or exa- 
mination before admission, or else punished by the Euthyne, or 
examination after retirement from office. 

The following then must have been the order of the three 
changes. First, All citizens were rendered admissible to the 
archonship. Secondly, The powers of the archonship were so 
reduced as to be within the competence of any respectable 
citizen. Thirdly, The archons were appointed by lot. But it 
is allowed on all hands that all citizens were not admissible to 
the archonship till after the battle of Platex. It follows, 
therefore, that, at least up to that time, the archons were 
elected,t and that they still retained functions requiring special 
qualifications. As for the annual senate, where the same special 
qualifications were not required in each individual member,t it is 
possible, though by no means certain, that the lot may have been 
applied to their appointment as early as the time of Kleisthenes, 

The reforms of Kleisthenes and the reforms of Aristeides, 





* T) xAngwris sivas ras dexds i doug H boas wh tmaeiging Stovras wal réixvns.— 
Arist. Pol. vi. 2, 5. 

+ The only objection to this view is the expression of Herodotus with regard 
to Kallimachus at Marathon, 6 ra xvduw rAaxov rortuapxos. Now Herodotus 
directly testifies to the fact that the Polemarch then retained high military com- 
mand. This is essential to the story, and is a point on which he could hardly be 
mistaken. But the allusion to the lot is a mere obiter dictum, in which Herodotus 
might easily transfer the language of his own day to an earlier period. Herodotus 
shows that in B.c. 490, the Polemarch acted as a general. Now the generals were 
always elected ; surely then, in B.c. 490, the Polemarch must have been elected. 
There is also the direct testimony of Isokrates and of Idomeneus of Lampsakos 
quoted by Plutarch. Their direct authority is very inferior to that of Herodotus ; 
but their positive statement on a point to which they are specially referring, may 
counterbalance his mere casual allusion. See Grote, vol. iv. p. 197. 

t+ See Lysias c. Evan. 314, The whole speech should be studicd as illustrative 
of the Dokimasia. 
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mark two great stages in the democratic march. Under the 
Peisistratidz, patrician and plebeian are confounded in one 
common servitude, which probably pressed more heavily upon 
the patrician. J.iberty is restored, and the legal distinction 
between patrician and plebeian is abolished by the legislation ot 
Kleisthenes, During the Persian invasion, rich and poor are 
equalized in suffering and in heroism; the Thés does and 
suffers side by side with the Pentakosiomedimnos. Their 
country is recovered; and the legal distinction between rich 
and poor is abolished by the legislation of Aristeides. The lot 
and the diminished powers of the Archons must soon have fol- 
lowed ; till at last the fully developed democracy appeared under 
Ephialtes and Perikles. What the Athenian constitution be- 
came under them, that it remained—with the short interruptions 
of the Four Hundred and the Thirty—during the whole remain- 
ing period of Athenian independence. It was only by the 
Macedonian Antipater—Philip and Alexander had spared her 
thus much—that Athens was compelled once more to institute 
a pecuniary qualification for the exercise of her now diminished 
and dishonoured citizenship. 

The most distinguishing characteristics of the full-grown 
Athenian constitution, we endeavoured to set forth in a former 
article,* when contrasting the pure democracy of Athens with 
the modified democracy of the Achzan League. Its essence is 
the union of all power, legislative, executive, and judicial, in the 
assembly of the people. The senate and the courts of justice 
were merely committees, the various magistrates were merely 
agents, of this sovereign body.{ Demos was, and did not object to 
be called, tyrant. The question is, Did he use his despotic powers 
welt or ill? Did he render himself amenable to the censure of a 
recent historian, who lays down the rule that an assembly of even 
five or six hundred persons has “ a tendency to become a mob ;” 
and that “a country of which the supreme executive council is 
a mob is surely in a perilous situation?”§ This is doubtless very 
se constitutional doctrine for an age of cabinet councils and 

iplomatic conferences ; but a Greek of the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury, B.c., might well have doubted it. The supreme executive 
council of his most illustrious city was a mob not merely of five 
or six hundred, but of five or six thousand, conceivably of from 
twenty to thirty thousand. This mob restrained itself just where 





* North British Review, August 1854, p. 442. 

+ Every student of the orators knows how completely the courts are identified 
with the assembly, and are supposed to be actuated by its feelings. 

t Tay ixxAngiay xugiay tives wavrwy, horny 2 pendepiay tenbevos 4 OTs dAiyiorwy H THY 
“syiorwy xvgiav.—Arist. Pol. vi. 2, 5. 


§ Macaulay’s History of England, vol. iv. p. 434. 
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a modern Parliament gives itself full liberty, and gave itself full 
liberty just where a modern Parliament restrains itself. Its 
legislative powers were considerably restrained by one of its own 
committees ;* but its executive powers were unbounded. This 
mob made peace and war ; it appointed generals and gave them 
instructions; it gave audience to foreign ambassadors, and dis- 
cussed their proposals; it appointed its own ambassadors, and 
gave them instructions for foreign powers.t If comparative 
secrecy was ever required in a diplomatic transaction, the larger 
mob which anal its thousands, deputed its powers to the 
smaller mob of five hundred, which formed the senate of the 
republic.{ Generals, ambassadors, and other ministers, were of 
course allowed a certain liberty and authority, but so are the 
generals and ambassadors of the most absolute despot. But the 
control which Demos exercised over generals and ambassadors, 
was that of a “ Government,” not merely that of a Parliament. 
The Athenian system admitted of individual ministers, but it 
admitted of nothing in the shape of a ministry. Even the pro- 
bouleutic senate did not assume the functions of a cabinet. - It 
was by the sovereign assembly that all public servants were 
directly appointed ; it was to the sovereign assembly that they 
were directly responsible. 

Now a fair examination of Grecian history will assuredly lead 
us to the conclusion, that this mob invested with executive func- 
tions constituted one of the best governments which the world 
ever saw. It did not effect impossibilities; it did not convert 
earth into paradise, nor men into angels; it did not forestall 
every improvement which has subsequently appeared in the 
world; still less did it forestall all the improvements which we 
may trust are yet in store for the human race. But that go- 
vernment cannot be called a bad one, which is better than any 
with which it comes in contact. And surely that government 
must be called a good one, which is a marked improvement 
upon every government which has preceded it. The Athenian 
democracy is entitled to both these commendations. Demos 
was guilty of some follies and some crimes; but he was guilty 
of fewer follies and fewer crimes, and he performed more wise 
and noble actions, than any government of his own or any pre- 
ceding age. 

First, then, the democracy of Athens was the first great in- 
stance which the world exhibited of the substitution of law for 





* The sworn Nomothetai. See Grote, vol. v. p. 500. 

TO yap thy xsipu dma midrwy aloes, ores 6 ageoBitwy ioriv, dmerey’ dy airy dox7, 
nal civ signvny xai Tov roAswov wotiv. Andok. Ilsgi Eig. p. 41. 

t See Grote, vol. xi. p. 332. 
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force. Here, as usual, we find in Athens the highest instance 
of a tendency common to all Greece. The rudest Greek com- 
munity had a far more advanced idea of law than any barbarian 
state with which it came in contact. The Athenian democracy 
carried the conception into more perfect working than any other 
state in Greece. The history of an oriental despotism is com- 
monly a history of usurpations, rebellions, and massacres. Blood 
is shed without mercy to decide which of two rival men shall be 
the despot. In too many Greek republics, blood was shed with 
hardly less scruple to decide which of two political parties should 
be predominant. But even here, as the aim of the Greek is one 
degree nobler, so are his means one degree more merciful. The 
barbarian mutilates, impales, crucifies : the Greek simply slays. 
Again, what the Greek of Argos or Korkyra is to the barbarian, 
the Greek of Athens is to the Greek of Argos or Korkyra. The 
Athenian, at least the democratic Athenian, does not even slay. 
Demos put some men to death unjustly, some illegally: the ge- 
nerals at Arginusz perished by a bill of attainder worthy of a 
Tudor Parliament ; but Demos was never guilty of massacre or 
assassination in any civil conflict. The dagger of the assassin, 
the hemlock administered without trial, were the weapons only 
of his enemies. Their use was confined to the boasted BeAtic- 
tot and xadoxayabo, who shared the power, and abetted the 
crimes, of the Four Hundred and the Thirty. Never did the 
history of the world display nobler instances of moderation and 
good faith, than the conduct of the Athenian people on each 
occasion of its restoration. In no other city could such a triumph 
have been effected without wholesale massacres and confiscations. 
The victorious Demos is satisfied with the legal trial and execu- 
tion of a few notorious traitors. For the rest an amnesty is 
proclaimed, oaths are sworn, and, as even the oligarchical histo- 
rian pointedly observes, the people abode by its oaths.* Such 
was the result of a form of government in which every citizen 
partook, where every question was fairly argued on both sides, 
and where the minority peaceably submitted to an adverse vote. 

But we are told that the Athenian people were jealous and 
suspicious of their most distinguished citizens. Aristeides was 
osiracized; Perikles was fined; Sokrates was put to death; 
Iphikrates and Chabrias dared not live at home on account of 
popular jealousy. No rich man had a moment’s quiet between 
liturgies on the one hand and sycophants on the other. Base 
and selfish demagogues enjoyed the confidence from which high- 
born and virtuous aristocrats were debarred. Such is the pic- 
ture commonly drawn of the practical working of Athenian free- 


® ois sono tuméves 6 Ajuos. Xen. Hell. ii. 4, 43. 
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dom. Let us divide all these accusations into two or three. First, 
then, what was the general condition of a rich man at Athens ? 

The real ground of complaint brought against the Athenian 
democracy by its aristocratic enemies, was simply that it de- 
prived them of a portion of the license to do evil which they 
elsewhere enjoyed. We may judge of the extent of their wrongs 
by one accusation gravely brought against Athens by her own 
apostate citizen. She did not indeed forestall our own fathers 
and grandfathers by abolishing either slavery or the slave-trade ; 
but she at least did something to mitigate the condition of the 
slave. At Athens, says Xenophon,* you could not venture to 
beat a foreigner or another man’s slave: in well-regulated Sparta 
such liberty appears to have been allowed. But what did the rich 
really suffer? All legal advantages had been taken away both 
from birth and wealth; but in all ages birth and wealth carry 
with them certain natural advantages which no legislation can 
affect. And these advantages the Athenian aristocrats enjoyed 
only too freely. What license the rich practically obtained even 
under the complete democracy, we see in the stories of Alkibiades 
and Meidias. What license they considered themselves entitled 
to, we see in the complicity of the whole equestrian order in the 
vilest excesses of the Thirty. The high and honourable offices 
of the commonwealth fell all but exclusively to their share. It 
was rare indeed that the fleets and armies of Athens were com- 
manded by other than men of old aristocratic blood. If the rich 
man was burthened with onerous and expensive liturgies, if he 
had to furnish a chorus or to fit out a trireme, we generally find 
that he expended an amount far beyond his legal liabilities, in 
order to make political capital out of his munificence.f 

Was the Athenian Demos again amenable either to the 
common charge of inconstancy, or to that which Macaulay sub- 
stitutes in the case of “the common people,” namely, that “ they 
almost invariably choose their favourite so ill, that their con- 
stancy is a vice and not a virtue?”{ Are the “common people” 
of Athens, the mob of lamp-makers, lyre-makers, and leather- 
sellers, fairly amenable to either charge? With regard to 
measures, their fault was certainly rather obstinacy than incon- 
stancy. Till their energy began to fail them altogether, they 
were, as the fatal Sicilian expedition proved, only too slow to 
change, too fully bent on adhering to a policy which had been 
shewn to be destructive. But, if they were obstinate about 
measures, were they fickle about men? Were they either in- 





* De Rep. Ath. i. 10. 
+ See Lysias, ’Aw. Awe. § 2-9, Aru. Kar. § 16. TMegi Eda. § 4. 
t+ History of England, vol. i. p. 627. 
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constant in their attachments, or did they form those attach- 
ments on slight grounds? They are said to have been incon- 
stant because Miltiades was fined. This charge Mr. Grote* has 
tossed to the winds. No man can venture to bring it up again, 
unless he is prepared to lay down the principle, that one great 
public service is to secure immunity for all subsequent offences. 
In fact, instead of fickleness, the Athenians seem rather to 
have been remarkable for strange constancy to their favourites. 
Take the case of Nikias at one period of their history, and that of 
Phokion at another. Nikias, on whom we hold that Mr. Grote 
is unduly hard, was a rich man, a man of decided aristocratic 
tendencies, but one who never found that either his wealth or 
his politics involved public jealousy or mistrust. Phokion was 
poor; but of all men, he was the last to be called a flatterer of 
the people ; he was rather remarkable for saying the most un- 
pleasant things in the most unpleasant manner. Yet, year 
after year, first Nikias, and then Phokion, were elected generals 
of the commonwealth. Nikias retained to the last a confidence 
which proved fatal both to himself and to the state. Phokion 
at last drank the hemlock juice; but not till Athens had lost 
her freedom, not till he had been the accomplice of her op- 
pressors; and even then, not by the lawful sentence of the 
people, but by the voice of an irregular rabble, hounded on by 
a foreign deliverer or conqueror. In the greatest crime that the 
people ever committed, the execution of the generals at Arginuse, 
what we are entitled to condemn is the violation of the ordinary 
securities which the law had provided for accused persons. On 
the guilt or innocence of the generals themselves, we are hardly 
in a condition positively to pronounce.f 

But what has the apologist of Athens to say to the institution 
of Ostracism? Aristeides, Themistokles, Kimon, Thucydides 
son of Melesias, were all ostracized ; all, that is, banished without 
crime, banished rather avowedly on account of their merits. 
Mr. Grote has, we think, made out a very fair case in behalf of 
the ostracism. It was a rude imperfect means of meeting a 
temporary danger, while the democracy was still in a rnde and 
imperfect state. In the fully developed democracy it had no 
place; it was never formally abolished, but it silently dropped 
out of use. It was theoretically objectionable, it could have 
no place in a fixed and settled polity; but it was designed to 
meet—and possibly no other means could have met—a real 





* Vol. iv. p. 497. 

7 Mr, Grote’s remarks on this event are throughout most weighty. He leans, 
however, a little more to the unfavourable side, as regards the generals, than we 
are disposed to do. 
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danger during the infancy of the commonwealth. In most 
Grecian cities, the triumph of one political party involved the 
slaughter, exile, and confiscation of the other. Ostracism was 
designed to prevent these horrors; it did prevent them very 
effectually. It stood instead of revolutions, proscriptions, bills 
of attainder. When a civil commotion seemed impending, the 
people were called on to decide who was the dangerous person. 
If six thousand secret votes agreed in naming the same person, 
he had to go abroad for ten years. He could hardly be said to 
be banished, still less was he dishonoured.* His property was 
untouched ; his political rights were merely suspended ; in many 
cases he was actually recalled before his term of absence was 
accomplished. Ostracism, then, might be an evil, perhaps a 
wrong; but it was the only apparent way of avoiding far greater 
evils and far greater wrongs. The honourable exile of one was 
substituted for the proscription of many. Ostracism did its work 
and disappeared, It became as completely out of date under the 
later democracy, as the far sterner safeguard of impeachment 
has now become in Britain. In both cases, liberty has grown 
strong enough to dispense with any exceptional safeguard. It 
has been found that party-spirit can be kept within legal and 
constitutional bounds, without resorting to extra-legal means for 
its restraint. 

But Demos not only banished his statesmen; he allowed 
himself to be led by his demagogues. Now here there is not 
only a great popular misconception afloat, but we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Grote himself labours under a certain amount 
of misconception. We have before said as much in the article 
to which we have already referred. Mr. Grote insists on calling 
the demagogues “ opposition speakers,” He confesses that the 
term is not strictly accurate; to us it appears not only not 
strictly accurate, but positively misleading. There is not only 
no identity, there is hardly any analogy between the two cases. 
The direct sovereignty vested in the Assembly admitted of nothing 
analogous to office and opposition. Mr. Grote conceives Nikias 
as in office, and Kleon as in opposition. Now, undoubtedly, 
as one of the generals of the commonwealth, Nikias was, in a 
certain sense, in office.” He held one of the highest places of 
trust and authority in the state. But he was not in office in the 
same sense in which Lord Palmerston and Lord Panmure are 
in office among ourselves. He was not even in office in the 
same sense in which Quintus Fabius or Manius Curius were in 











# The pseudo-Andckides (¢. Aleib. 4,) says that ostracism was too heavy 
a punishment for private, too light for pubiie offences ; cay 3 Snperoiav perxgdy 
xe) oddevds allay nyoduas Cnuiar, kev mardlav xeruacs nal doug nui Savery. 
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office at Rome, or in which Aratus or Lydiades were in office in 
the Achzan League. With us a minister whose policy is no 
longer followed, is held to be no longer trusted, and he no 
longer retains office, But Nikias constantly saw his policy set 
aside, while he himself still continued to be trusted, and still 
continued to retain office. Out of the assembly Nikias was a 
great officer of the republic, armed with high authority to carry 
out the bidding of the assembly. In the assembly Nikias was 
one citizen out of some thousands, who was always listened to 
with respect, but whose advice was sometimes followed and 
sometimes rejected. Kleon, in the assembly, stood in the same 
position as Nikias. He often criticised men in office; but he 
often procured that his policy should be followed in opposition 
to theirs. Now the idea of an “ opposition speaker” implies 
that his policy is not at present followed. We hold then that it 
is not merely not strictly accurate, but that it is thoroughly mis- 
leading to apply the name to an Athenian demagogue.* 

The word demagogue means simply “a leader of the people,” 
and it is as applicable to Themistokles and Perikles as it is to 
Kleon and Hyperbolus. But, apart from any invidious meaning, 
it implies, in its later use, a political leader who is not also a 
military leader. The demagogue is a citizen whose advice the 
Assembly habitually takes, but whom it does not place at the 
head of its armies, In early times political and military autho- 
rity always go together. Homer's perfect ruler is 

aupereoov Bacirsic s° dyabos xgureeés tr aixunrns. 
And this Homeric sentiment long survived the establishment of 
democracy. Miltiades, Aristeides, and Themistokles, were great 
alike in the battle-field and in the assembly. But, as both mili- 
tary and political science advanced, it was found that the highest 
merit in the one was not necessarily combined with the highest 
merit in the other. The characters of the military commander 
and the political leader were gradually separated. The first 
germs of this division we find in the days of Kimon and Perikles. 





* Mr. John Grote, in his pamphlet, acutely remarks, that his brother has been 
somewhat misled by identifying the position of Kleon at Athens with that of 
Athenagoras at Syracuse. Now the speech of Athenagoras in Thucydides does 
read like that of an “ opposition speaker.” He talks like one who has been rather 
kept in the dark about public affairs, and who wants to get some information out 
of men in office. We do not know the details of the Syracuse constitution, and 
the probability is, that at this time it intrusted individual magistrates with greater 
powers than was the case at Athens. Such is the natural inference from the 
debate in Thucydides, while Aristotle distinctly says, that Syracuse became, 
after the Athenian invasion, more democrati¢al than before. See Grote, vol. x. 
p. 538. 

Iu no case can we safely argue from one Grecian city to another. 

+ Lysias does not scruple to speak of dyaéol dnuaywyoi, and to point out their 
duties. Kere 'Eaix. § 11. 
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Kimon was no contemptible politician; but his real genius 
clearly called him to warfare with the barbarian. Perikles was 
an able and successful general ; but in him the military character 
was quite subordinate to that of the political leader. It was a 
wise compromise which intrusted Kimon with the defence of the 
state abroad and Perikles with its management at home. After 
Perikles the separation widened. We do not hear at all of 
Demosthenes and Phormion as political leaders; and even in 
Nikias the political is subordinate to the military character. 
Kleon, on the other hand, was a politician but not a soldier, 
But the old notion of combining military and political position 
was not quite lost. It was still deemed that he who proposed a 
warlike expedition should himself be able to conduct it. Kleon 
in an evil hour was tempted to assume military functions. He 
was forced into command against Sphakteria; by the able assist- 
ance of Demosthenes he acquitted himself with honour. But his 
head was turned by success; he aspired to independent com- 
mand; he measured himself against the mighty Brasidas; and 
the fatal battle of Amphipolis was the result. It now became 
clear that the demagogue and the general must ordinarily be two 
distinct persons. The versatile genius of Alkibiades again united 
the two characters; but he left no successor. The soldier 
Thrasybulus required the aid of the civilian Archinus to reno- 
vate democracy. Konon, Iphikrates, Chabrias, Timotheus, were 
almost exclusively generals; Kallistratus, Demosthenes, Hyper- 
ides, and Aischines, were quite exclusively demagogues. Pho- 
kion alone united something of both characters. But Phokion 
was primarily a general; in the Assembly he was more truly an 
“ opposition-speaker” than Kleon; at least he generally spoke in 
opposition to the prevailing opinions of his time. 

In fact, as times advanced, the separation between the two 
characters became too distinct. Their final separation is closely 
connected with that decay of military spirit in Greece which is 
so instructively treated by Mr. Grote in his eleventh volume. 
Under the old system, citizen and soldier, political and military 
leader, had been convertible terms. The orator who proposed 
an expedition was the general who commanded it. The citizens 
who voted for his proposal were the soldiers who served under 
his command. But the later Athenians shrank from personal 
military service. Nor was the evil peculiar to Athens, Through- 
out Greece there arose a class of professional soldiers. Now 
in Greece a professional soldier could hardly be distinguished 
from a mercenary, and a mercenary could hardly be distinguished 
from a brigand. Professional soldiers of this kind required pro- 
fessional generals, just as naturally as the citizen-soldiers of 
earlier times required orator-generals. We are told that it was 
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because of the jealousy of the Demos that Iphikrates and Cha- 
brias habitually lived away from Athens. The real case is very 
plain. Iphikrates and Chabrias were professional generals. 
When their country was at war, they served their country. 
When their country was at peace, they preferred to serve some 
one else rather than live quietly at home. Iphikrates even 
went so far as to aid his barbarian father-in-law in a contest with 
Athens. From professional generals of this kind there is surely 
but one step to professional robbers like Chares and Charidemus 
of Eubeea. 

A demagogue then was simply an influential speaker of po- 
pular politics, Demosthenes is generally distinguished as an 
orator, while Kleon is branded as ademagogue; but the posi- 
tion of the one was identical with the position of the other. 
The only question is as to the wisdom and the honesty of the 
advice given either by Kleon or by Demosthenes, Now no 
part of Mr. Grote’s History took the world more by surprise, 
than his elaborate vindication of Kleon. A vindication we may 
fairly call it, though it leaves many points in Kleon’s character 
open to blame, when we compare it with the unmeasured vitu- 
peration of every other writer. We suspect that Mr. Grote at 
once enjoyed the paradox, and felt himself bound to say some- 
thing on behalf of the demagogue. We do not wholly go along 
with him, but we must say that his defence is more than plausi- 
ble; it is perfectly good on several of the counts. Two remarks 
we must make. We are told that the demagogues flattered the 
people. Now nothing can be less like flattery of the people 
than Kleon’s speech in the debate on Mitylene. It is as full of 
reproaches against the people as the speeches of Demosthenes 
eighty years later. Again, we are told that Kleon was so fright- 
fully abusive. He could hardly be more so than both Demos- 
thenes and Aéschines. Now in Demosthenes and schines, 
every one regrets their abusive language as a fault; no one 
looks on it as entirely destroying their claim to honour. Why 
then should Kleon receive harder measure ? 

With the character of Kleon is inseparably connected the 
character of Thucydides. Mr. Grote has brought some obloquy 
upon himself by expressing two opinions on this point. First, 
That Thucydides was to blame for the loss of Amphipolis; 
Secondly, That the disparaging character which he gives 
of Kleon, was partly the result of personal enmity. Now 
Thucydides is our only witness, and it is perfectly fair to cross- 

uestion him. And we think Mr. Grote clearly shows that 
hucydides should have been nowhere but at Amphipolis, when 
Amphipolis was in danger; at all events, Thucydides gives no 
good reason for his being at Thasos. Mr. Grote in no way dis- 
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utes Thucydides’ veracity; he only disputes the propriety of 
bis military conduct as reported by himself. The Athenian 
people, by whom Thucydides was banished, clearly took the 
same view as Mr. Grote. As to the other point, the ordinary 
calmness and impartiality of Thucydides is something most ad- 
mirable, something which no one can fully appreciate who is 
not familiar with the thoroughly unfair and party narrative of 
his continuator Xenophon. But Thucydides was, after all, a 
man and a Greek; an Athenian of oligarchic tendencies, 
banished by the democracy. ‘The wonderful thing is, that such 
a position did not warp his statements in every page. But all 
that Mr. Grote alleges is that, with regard to a single character, 
his political and personal enemy, he pronounces a judgment 
which his own statements do not bear out. This is really all 
that Mr. Grote says ; and the historian is a marvel of impartiality 
against whom nothing worse can be said, And that Thucy- 
dides does bear hard upon Kleon (and upon Hyperbolus) is, we 
think, perfectly clear. One remarkable tendency of his history, 
is the rare occurrence of direct censure against any one. He 
records the treachery of Paches towards Hippias,* without a 
word of comment. He pronounces Antiphon, the director of an 
unscrupulous gang of assassins, to have surpassed all his con- 
temporaries in virtue.t— Yet he never mentions Kleon without 
some unfavourable insinuation, or some expression of disparage- 
ment. Now no one thinks himself bound to accept Thucy- 
dides’ judgment of Antiphon; why then should it be thought 
such awful heresy in Mr. Grote to exercise a similar discretion 
as to Thucydides’ judgment of Kleon ? 

Did our space allow, we would gladly say much more than 
we can upon that judicial system which formed so remarkable a 
feature in Athenian life. Mr. Grote’s remarks upon the work- 
ing of the popular courts of justice, are among the most valuable 
things in his work; but we think that he is not quite clear in 
his historical view as to their introduction. When speaking of 
Kleisthenes, he seems to attribute more to his early reform than 
he afterwards does when speaking of Perikles.{ This system, 





* Thue. iii, 34. 

T ’Avripay, avip Abnvainy cav xab taurdy aperh re obdevds Uortpes x. r. A. Thue, 
viii, 68. Where see Dr. Arnold’s note. 

¢ We have already mentioned Mr, Grote’s mistranslation of the passage in 
Arist. Pol. ii. 12,4. ra 38 dixacrnpie psrrbopopa xeriorncs Mepixars, which he ren- 
ders : “ Perikles first constituted the paid dikasteries ; that is, the dikasteries as 
well as the pay were of his introduction.” Mr. Grote’s version, we need hardly say, 
would require +a Jixacripia rz picbopope. But it is conceivably possible that the 
meaning may be (paraphrastically) something of this kind. “ Perikles, in insti- 
tuting the dinerripa, made them paid rather than gratuitous.” But, on turning 
back to Mr. Grote’s account of Kleisthenes, (vol. iv. p. 187.) we find that he 
allows very considerable judicial powers to have been vested in popular bodies 
by his constitution. 
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which at any rate received its final perfection from the hands 
of Perikles, was, as Mr. Grote truly says, an exaggeration of 
jury trial, both in its merits and its defects. We should re- 
member that the Athenian jurisprudence was much less com- 
plicated than our own, and that no class of professional lawyers 
existed. ‘The question was, Who shall judge? An individual 
archon or a large body of citizens? All Grecian experience 
showed that the former course opened far more danger of cor- 
ruption, oppression, and sacrifice of justice to private interest. 
That the popular courts were always inclined to undue severity, 
isa mere calumny. Their fault was a tendency to listen to 
irrelevant matter on both sides alike. They doubtless pro- 
nounced some improper condemnations, and some improper 
acquittals, but the chances were quite as great of the latter as of 
the former.* 

The Athenian system of jurisprudence is moreover closely con- 
nected with one of the most important subjects of all. It is 
bound up with the relations of Athens to her dependencies among 
other Grecian cities. Athens, as we have already said, was the 
most illustrious of Greek states, not only as an individual auto- 
nomous city, but as a ruler over other Greeks, and as a Pan- 
Hellenic leader against the barbarian. In the latter capacity, at 
least, she stands unrivalled. When Croesus subdued the Ionic 
cities, Sparta was the ally of the first barbarian who bore rule 
over Greeks. When the same cities revolted against Darius, 
Athens fought by their side in the first of Greek Revolutions. 
During the great Persian war, Athens was the one Grecian city 
whose constancy never failed for a moment. While northern 
Greece fought on the side of the invader, while Peloponnesus 
thought of Peloponnesian interests alone, Athens never flinched, 
never faltered. Her fields were ravaged, her city was destroyed; 
the most favourable terms of submission were offered to her; but 
neither fear nor hope moved her for a moment. She rose far 
above that local jealousy which was the common bane of Hellas. 
When her contingent was two-thirds of the whole fleet, she 
cheerfully resigned the command to a Lacedzmonian landsman. 
On the field of Platz, the victors of Marathon were ready to 
yield the place of honour to the presumptuous pretensions of 
Tegea. Athens, more than any other state, drove back the in- 
vader from Greece itself; Athens, without any continental help, 
carried a triumphant war into his own territory. She delivered 
the Ai gean from the presence of barbarian fleets, and the Greeks 
of Asia from the presence of barbarian tribute-gatherers. And 
from this glorious position she never willingly receded. The 





* On this head see especially Dem, Msg) Magare. § 252, and the opening of 
Lysias’ speech against Nikomachus. 
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democracy of Athens was never numbered among the pensioners 
of the Great King, till the oligarchy of Sparta drove her to such 
a course in self-defence. It was Sparta who first surrendered 
the Greeks of Asia as the price of barbaric aid. It was Sparta 
who negotiated the infamous peace of Antalkidas; who again 
acknowledged the Greeks of Asia as the subjects, and the Greeks 
of Europe as something very like the vassals, of the power which 
Athens had kept back three days’ journey from the shores of the 
Grecian seas. 

These considerations lead us directly to the character and 
position of Athens as a ruler over other Greeks, We prefer to 
devote our small remaining space to this subject, rather than to 
enter upon the wider field of her general foreign policy. When 
the Spartans withdrew from the war with Persia, the Greek 
cities of Thrace, Asia, and the Aigzan islands, voluntarily 
united themselves into the confederacy of Delos, under the pre- 
sidency of Athens. Mr. Grote has well shown how, by the 
gradual working of circumstances, and without any single coup 
@ état, this Athenian presidency was converted into an Athenian 
empire. This empire began in a pre-eminence honourably won, 
and voluntarily acquired; it ended in a supremacy, not posi- 
tively oppressive, but offensive to Greek political instincts, and 
exercised with little regard to aught but the interests of the 
ruling city. That is, Athens, like every other recorded state, 
ancient or modern, monarchical or republican, could not resist 
the temptation to unjust, though plausible aggrandizement. 
But certainly Athens, as a ruler of dependencies, need not be 
ashamed of a comparison with other states in the same position. 
The subject of Athens gained some manifest advantages; the 
sea was kept clear alike from pirates and from hostile fleets; he 
was entirely at rest as to all danger from the Great King; if one 
city had a quarrel with another, the supremacy of Athens 
afforded means for a peaceful, instead of a warlike settlement of 
differences, Far less oppression was exercised by Athenian 
than by Persian or Spartan commanders; and when instances 
of oppression did occur, the chance of redress was far greater 
than commonly lies open to subject commonwealths. Here we 
see one great advantage of the Athenian system of judicature ; 
the numerous judges; the publicity of proceedings; the free 
license alike of accusation and defence. The popular courts of 
Athens, as even their enemies confessed, were ever ready to 
punish the wrong-doer. Nor does it appear that Athens, as a 
general rule, interfered with the form of internal government 
in the allied cities. But all these advantages were purchased at 
the expense of what the Greek loved more than all of them, the 
position of his city as a sovereign state. It is of this political 
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degradation, much more than of any practical oppression, that 
the orators hostile to Athens always complain, The Athenian 
sway was not hated; but it was acquiesced in without affection. 
Revolts were almost always the work of a few leading men, 
without the consent, sometimes directly against the will, of the 
people. But, on the other hand, the people are not commonly 
found ready to do or to suffer anything in the cause of Athens. 
Athens, in short, was not an oppressive sovereign, but she was a 
sovereign ; and the mere existence of a sovereign was repugnant 
to the political instincts of Greece. 

But let us see what happened when the Athenian Empire 
ceased, when Sparta proclaimed herself as the liberator and 
president of Greece. Liberty, under her, certainly assumed a 
strange form. Athens had at least kept back the barbarian : 
Sparta gave up the Asiatic Greeks as subjects of Persia. Athens, 
satisfied with tribute, left the internal government of the cities 
to themselves: Sparta set up a narrow oligarchy in each, sup- 
ported by a Spartan governor and garrison. Truly the subject 
states must have longed for the restoration of Athenian bondage, 
when each Asiatic city bowed to a Persian satrap, and each 
European city to a Spartan harmost. One main principle of 
Spartan government was never to punish, much less to redress, 
the excesses of Spartan commanders abroad, Pheebidas seizes 
the Kadmeia: justice is mocked by the infliction of a fine on 
the offender, while his government continues to profit by his 
offence. Sphodrias invades Attica in time of peace: private 
interest rescues the wrong-doer from even the pretence of judi- 
cial censure. When the Athenian Paches carried off two free 
women of Mitylene, and slew their husbands, the injured women 
accused him before an Athenian tribunal: his condemnation 
was certain, and he stabbed himself in open court. But when 
two Spartan officers committed a similar outrage on the daughters 
of Skedasus of Leuktra, the father in vain sought for redress at 
Sparta, and not the ravishers, but their victims, were driven to 
self-destruction. 

The best tribute to the comparative merit of the Athenian 
Empire is the voluntary reconstruction of the confederacy under 
Timotheus. The cities had found that Athenian supremacy was 
at least the second best thing when absolute independence was 
unattainable, Again was Athens installed as constitutional 
president of an equal confederacy. Again she began gradually 
to change into an autocrat. Again she grasped at the absolute 
possession of various cities. And moreover, under the new state 
of things, her professional generals and mercenary soldiers proved 
far more vexatious to the allied cities than the orator-generals 
and citizen-soldiers of her first empire. These causes at last led 
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to the Social War, which left both parties ready victims for the 
Macedonian aggressor. 

Athens, then, as a ruler of Greeks, deserves at least compara- 
tive praise. Not but that some of her individual acts were both 
cruel and impolitic. ‘The massacres decreed at Mitylene, exe- 
cuted at Skione and Melos, are sad blots on her fame. But, 
even here, we should remember the severity of the Grecian laws 
of war. The life of the prisoner, apart from any special com- 
pact, was in no way sacred. The victor might at pleasure en- 
slave or put him to death. These massacres were only very 
harsh instances of a very harsh rule, carried out on a scale which 
gives them a character of fearful atrocity. That at Melos, espe- 
cially, derives an additional blackness from the war itself being 
an utterly unprovoked aggression. But think of the deeds of 
oligarchic Sparta. Viler than any Athenian deed of blood was 
the Spartan massacre at Plate. Athens relentlessly carried 
out a cruel law of war; but the Platzan captives had ceased to 
be prisoners of war: they were prisoners at the bar of justice, 
mocked by the promise of a fair trial, and slaughtered, not by a 
military, but by a judicial murder, Even in this catalogue of 
crime, we find our usual three gradations, Athens massacred 
her prisoners by wholesale ; Sparta murdered the unarmed mer- 
chants of neutral states. But at least both Athens and Sparta 
were satisfied with simple murder: the refinements of torture 
and mutilation were left to the barbarians of Persia and of 
Carthage. 


Such is a picture of the democracy of Athens, drawn chiefly 
after the great historian upon whose noble work we have been 
engaged. But we cannot conclude without devoting a few words 
of special remark to the volume which has recently appeared, 
and to its immediate predecessor. We regret to have to pro- 
nounce them to be, on the whole—the eleventh, perhaps, still 
more than the twelfth—a decided falling off from those which 
went before them. We speak of the portions with which we are 
more immediately concerned, those devoted to the struggle be- 
tween Macedonia and Athens, not to the admirable chapters 
which relate to the affairs of Sicily. Even in the portions of 
which we complain, we need hardly say that we find much 
that is valuable and important; some of the comments on 
the internal affairs of Athens are equal to anything in the earlier 
volumes; but, speaking generally, Mr. Grote is, in this por- 
tion of his history, far inferior to his predecessor Bishop 
Thirlwall. The latter, indeed, in his narrative of this period, 
it would be impossible to excel. He rises far above the level 
of his preceding and following portions. The clear and vivid 
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narrative, the critical appreciation of evidence, the thorough im- 
partiality, which can fully sympathize with the cause of Athens, 
and yet yield all due honour to Alexander and even to Philip, 
are not here found in the pages of Mr. Grote. The democratical 
historian is so bowed down by the everthrow of his favourite 
city, that he cannot do common justice to her enemies. Alex- 
ander, in his pages, becomes a vulgar destroyer, a mere 
slaughterer of men. He overthrows Greece and Persia alike, 
and founds nothing in their stead. That Philip and Alexander 
put an end to the brightest glory and fullest independence of 
Greece, is undeniable. But Mr. Grote is hardly justified in re- 
garding them as mere barbarian invaders, as aggressors not less 
completely external than Darius and Xerxes. Now, whether the 
claims which Philip and Alexander made to a Hellenic character 
for themselves or their people were just or unjust, it was only 
under that Hellenic character that they assumed the empire of 
Hellas. As we expressed it in a former article, their aim was 
“ not to swallow up Greece in Macedonia, but to make Mace- 
donia, as a Greek state, the imperial power of Greece.”* The 
change from free citizenship to subjection was sad indeed, but 
the empire of Macedon was hardly worse than the empire of 
Sparta. Greece became subject to kings, but those kings be- 
came Greeks. And one of the border states, the old Molossian 
kingdom, became not only Greek but republican. 

That the Macedonian conquests brought a large portion of the 
world within the pale, not indeed of Greek political city-freedom, 
but of Greek social life and intellectual culture, is an undeniable 
fact. That Alexander contemplated such a result, and adapted 
means to the end, is surely no unreasonable conclusion. In our 
view, Alexander founded a great deal. He founded the civilisa- 
tion of Alexandria and Constantinople. He founded the mo- 
dern Greek nation. On such a point as this, Mr, Finlay, 
who fully appreciates the great Macedonian, is a better judge 
than Mr. Grote. To the one, Alexander is the end of his sub- 
ject; to the other, he is its commencement. But even here, 
where we think his judgment is thoroughly warped, we must 
bear our thankful testimony to Mr. Grote’s careful and conscien- 
tious collation of every statement and every authority. If he 
chooses himself to adopt every wild and scandalous tale of Quin- 
tus Curtius, his readers are left at full liberty to follow, if they 
please, the more sober and probable narrative of Arrian. 

On another point we are still more disappointed. We did 
not expect that Mr. Grote would do justice to the Macedonian 
conquerors; but we are surprised that the historian of Hellenic 





* North British Review, August 1854, p. 436, 
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freedom should speak so slightingly of its second manifestation. 
We should rather have expected that his very dislike of Mace- 
donia would have led him to look with especial interest on the 
revolution which rescued so large a portion of Greece from 
Macedonian bondage. We have ourselves, after Niebuhr and 
Thirlwall, endeavoured to challenge more attention than it has 
generally met with, for the later history of Greece, especially 
for the history of the Achewan League, It is indeed strange 
to find Mr. Grote dismissing, in two or three lines, the revival 
and the final struggles of that Hellenic liberty which is so dear 
tohim. And strange too we think it, in so attentive an observer 
of the affairs of Switzerland, to pay so little heed to one of the 
first and most successful attempts to solve the great problem of 
Federal Government. 

It is, then, not without some important points of dissent, 
though it is with deep and heartfelt admiration, that we part 
company with the illustrious subject of this article—rov peéyav 
"Ayynov iotopoypapov T'eapyvov Ipore, as we are glad to find 
him called in the land of which he writes.* His work is one of 
the glories of our age and country. Honourable as it is to the 
intellectual, it is still more honourable to the moral qualities of 
its author. His unwearied research, his clearness of vision, his 
depth and originality of thought, are more easily to be paralleled 
than his diligent and conscientious striving after truth, and the 
candour with which he marshals in their due order even the facts 
which tell most strongly against his conclusions, And when we 
consider that we can place him side by side with another writer 
of the same age and country, and devoted to the same studies— 
one of merit equal in degree, though widely different in kind— 
we may say that it is no small tribute that the England of the 
nineteenth century has paid to the first founders of art, and free- 
dom, and civilized life. If the mighty men of old Hellas can 
look out of their graves, they may be well contented to see two 
such minds as those of George Grote and Connop Thirlwall de- 
dicate long years of busy life to expound their thoughts and 
actions to the inhabitants of regions of which they never heard. 





* In the Lectures recently published by Professor Constantine Paparregopoulos 
of Athens, wsei ris ’Agxiis xal ris AiapmoePiosrws rod doxaiov “EAAnvixou tbvous. P, 3. 
(Athens, 1856.) 
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THe WEATHER—the most important,—the most universally 


interesting of all sublunary themes. The scorching heat of 
summer, the biting cold of winter, the rain with its floods, 


the snow with its avalanches, the tempest with its thunder and 
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its lightning—how many associations do they embosom, how 
inany hours of joy, of disappointment, and of grief, do they 
recall! Who but remembers the bright summer suns under 
which they trod the green carpet of Nature, culling the flowers 
which enamelled it, and inhaling the fragrance which they 
breathed? Whio can forget the voice from above which first 
spoke to them from the thunder cloud, or the all-piercing eye 
which seemed to gleam from its fire? Who has not stood in 
awe under the solemnity of a sea-storm, or wept over friends 
that have been engulfed in its waves ? 

But it is not merely with our feelings that the weather is asso- 
ciated, It painfully interferes with our every-day duties and 
amusements. Our household arrangements, too, depend upon its 
changes, and even our dress must take its character from the 
weather. While the pilgrim on our western coast spends half 
the year swathed in water-proofs and erect in India-rubbers 
under the domicile of an umbrella, the inhabitant of the east is 
shrouded in a cloud of vapour, shivering under the sirocco that 
breathes from its shores, 

Interests of a still higher kind are involved in the weather 
and its changes. It predominates with a despotic sway over all 
our most important physical wants, and famine and pestilence 
are among the scourges which it wields. In spring time and 
harvest—under the summer’s heat and the winter’s cold, the 
husbandman trembles with anxiety for the capital which he has 
intrusted to the soil, and the heat that withers, the rain that 
rots, and the wind and the hail that crush vegetable life, are 
the principal enemies, whose visits he can neither anticipate nor 
control. 

The weather with its changes is, therefore, a subject of daily 
and even hourly interest,—a subject, indeed, upon which every- 
body has something to say, because it is the only one on which 
everybody is equally informed.* The fool and the philosopher 
are on a par in their weather wisdom, and the accumulated 
knowledge of past ages does not yet enable us, as it did the 
Pharisees of old, to discern the face of the sky. We dare not, 
as they did, predict a shower when a cloud rises out of the west, 
nor can we anticipate heat when the wind blows from the south. 
Still less does the red of the evening assure us of fair weather, 
or the red of the morning foretell the foul weather of the day. 

It is certainly a strange fact, that the science of the weather, 
in which we have the greatest interest, should be the one of 





* “ The generality of this interest,” says Professor Daniell, “ is so absolute, 
that the common form of salutation among many nations, is a meteorological wish ; 
and the first introduction between strangers a metevrological observation.” 
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which we know the least, and that phenomena within our daily 
observation, and from which we hourly suffer in person or in 
property, should have been less studied than those of any other 
branch of natural science, During the last century, several in- 
telligent individuals, and a few public bodies, kept registers of 
the weather, in which the weight,—the temperature,—the mois- 
ture of the air, and the direction and force of the winds have 
been recorded; but it is only in our own day that wise and 
liberal Governments, among whom we can on this occasion num- 
ber our own, have organized establishments for promoting a 
science of the highest national importance. 

One of the earliest attempts in this country to establish regis- 
ters of the weather, on an extensive scale, was made by the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh in 1820. In order to obtain measures of 
the mean temperature of Scotland in its various localities, they 
printed a schedule for observations on the thermometer, and re- 
ceived no fewer than seventy registers, by which the mean tem- 
perature of seventy places was determined for the year 1821. A 
great number of these were discontinued in subsequent years, 
but several registers containing observations with the barometer, 
thermometer, and rain-gauge, and indications of the direction 
and force of the wind, were maintained for several years. 

Anxious to obtain more general results than observations 
made twice a-day could be expected to yield, the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh established hourly thermometric observations at 
Leith Fort, where they were continued for four years, from 
1824 to 1828, and gave results of very great interest. Follow- 
ing this excellent example, the British Association established 
hourly observations of the barometer, thermometer, and state of 
the sky at Inverness, and also at Kingussie, situated at a great 
height above the sea,* where they were made in the years 1838, 
1839, 1840, and 1841, and which gave results in harmony with 
those which had been deduced from the Leith observations. 

Important, however, as these observations are, they are compa- 
ratively insignificant when they are placed beside those of the late 
Mr. Robert Thom of Ascog, who carried on at Rothesay, in the 
Isle of Bute, hourly meteorological observations for twelve years, 
from 1828 to 1842. This Register, which exhibits the daily and 
annual distribution of heat on the West Coast of Scotland, where 
the climate is essentially different from that on the East Coast, 
gives results which confirm, in a remarkable manner, those which 





* The Kingussie Register for the years from November 1, 1830, to November 
1, 1839, contains also observations with the rain-gauge ; and on the state of the 
winds, as indicated by the words calm, breeze, and wind. It contains also a list 
with descriptions of the auroree boreales, which appeared in that locality during 
the year. 
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were obtained from the Leith, Inverness, and Kingussie obser- 
vations. 

A very extensive System of Meteorological Observations has 
been established and carried on for many years in a great num- 
ber of localities in the State of New York, and the thermometric 
results have a peculiar importance, from their being made in 
longitudes not very remote from one of the cold meridians of the 

lobe. 

: A very great impulse was given to meteorological research by 
the interest which was excited on the subject of Magnetism by 
the publication of Professor Hansteen of Christiania’s celebrated 
work, “ On the Magnetism of the Earth,” and by his subsequent 
investigation of the intensity of the magnetic force in different 
parts of the globe. This valuable work was first made known 
in England by two articles published in the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal for 1820,* and an account of his observations, 
drawn up by himself, appeared in the Edinburgh Journal of 
Science for 1826. 

The importance of these observations, and the method of 
making them, were first made known in Scotland by the cele- 
brated Danish philosopher, Professor Oersted of Copenhagen, 
who paid a visit to Edinburgh in June 1823, and brought with 
him the very magnetic needle which Professor Hansteen had 
intrusted to different philosophers, who determined with it the 
time of 300 oscillations in various parts of Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Prussia, and France. Those which were made by 
Professor Oersted in Edinburgh on the 4th July, and at which 
the writer of this article had the pleasure of assisting, were made 
in the field behind Coates Crescent, and nearly at the intersec- 
tion of Walker Street with Melville Street, and possessed the 
interest of being, at that time, the most westerly of all those that 
had been made.t 

On his return to Denmark, Professor Oersted obtained for 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, from Professor Hansteen, two 
new needles, one flat and another cylindrical, which he tested 
by comparison with a standard cylindrical one made by Dollond ; 
and with these Mr. James Dunlop, Sir Thomas Macdougall 
Brisbane’s astronomical assistant, made a valuable series of ob- 
servations in every part of Scotland, which are published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society. The observations and 





* Vol. iii. p. 138, and vol. iv. p. 114. Edinburgh Journal of Science, vol. v. 
p. 65, June 1826. 

+ Vol. iv. p. 323, and vol. v. p. 218. 

t Three hundred oscillations of the needle were performed in thirteen minutes 
and forty seconds, 
§ Edinburgh Transactions, vol. xii. p. 1. 
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labours of Hansteen having attracted the notice of Baron Hum- 
boldt, this distinguished individual, during his visit to St. Peters- 
burg in 1829, urged the Academy of Sciences to institute hourly 
observations on the variations in declination of the magnetical 
needle, during two consecutive days. In 1830, observations of 
this kind were made at St. Petersburg, Kazan, and Nicolaieff, 
and soon afterwards at Sitka and Pekin. In 1834, three mag- 
netic and meteorological observatories were constructed at Ca- 
therinebourg, Barnaoul, and Nertchinsk; while other three 
observatories, solely for meteorological purposes, were established 
at Bogoslowsk, Zlatvooest, and Lougan. 

Impressed with the value of these establishments, and en- 
couraged by the successful zeal of Baron Humboldt, the writer 
of this article proposed the erection of physical observatories in 
different parts of the British Empire, and submitted a plan for 
them to a distinguished member of the Government. The sub- 
ject was also brought before the British Association ; but nothing 
effectual was accomplished till the year 1836, when Humboldt 
himself, in a letter to the Duke of Sussex, as President of the 
Royal Society, urged the establishment of magnetic observations 
in the British dependencies. The scheme thus fairly started, 
was taken up by the British Association and the Royal Society, 
and though it made slow progress, it was finally adopted. Phy- 
sical observatories were established by the Government at Kew, 
Greenwich, Dublin,* Toronto, St. Helena, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Hobart Town in Van Diemen’s Land ;} and the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company authorized similar 
establishments at Simla, Singapore, Madras, and Aden, (sub- 
sequently changed to Bombay. )f{ 

This noble liberality of the British Government was warmly 
appreciated in Russia; and it is with much pleasure that we 
quote the following notice of it by M. Kupffer, the director of 
the Russian observatories :— 

“The English Government acceded to the propositions of M. 
Humboldt with a liberality unexampled in the history of science ; and 
the most gigantic scientific enterprise that had ever been conceived 
was in a short time organized. An expedition to the South Pole, 


* So early as 1837, the University of Dublin, at the request of Dr. Lloyd, then 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, voted the necessary funds for 
the establishment of an observatory, in which all the researches connected with 
the sciences of terrestrial magnetism and meteorology might be systematically 
conducted. ; 

+ The admirable observatory at Kew was established by the British Associa- 
tion, and observations were commenced in it in October 1843, under the honorary 
directorship of Mr. Ronalds. 

t Ata later period, Sir Thomas Macdougall Brisbane established a magnetic 
observatory in Scotland, at Makerstoun, his country-seat, near Kelso, in Rox- 
burghshire. 
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and the construction of magnetic and meteorological observatories at 
the Cape of Good Hope, Van Diemen’s Land, and Canada, were 
agreed to. Colonel Sabine and Dr. Lloyd, to whom the English 
Government had confided the scientific direction of this enterprise, 
were desired to repair to Berlin and Gottingen, to confer with MM. 
Humboldt and Gauss, and then to Petersburg in order to put them- 
selves in communication with the Russian Government. This last 
journey did not take place, as the Russian Minister of Finance, Count 
Cancrine, as soon as he had received a communication from M. 
Humboldt relative to this enterprise, sent me (M. Kupffer) to Got- 
tingen, by order of the Emperor, to take part in the conferences, and 
to offer to the English philosophers the co-operation of the Russian 
observatories. The conferences of the Magnetic Congress at Géttin- 
gen began on the 15th October 1839 ; and it was there that the ob- 
servations to be made were finally arranged. ‘The expedition to the 
South Pole under Captain Ross had already sailed in the month of Sep- 
tember, with instruments, and observers, who had received practical 
instructions from Dr. Lloyd in the Magnetic Observatory at Dublin.” 


The Russian Government thus stimulated by the example of 
England, proceeded to erect their observatories at the different 
stations which had been fixed upon, and under the protection of 
Count Cancrine, and General Tcheffkine, and the direction of 
M. Kupffer, they were completed at St. Petersburg, Catherine- 
bourg, Burnaoul, Nertchinsk, Tiflis, Sitka, (on the north-west 
coast of America,) Helsingfors, and at the Russian mission- 
house at Pekin, in China. The English Government furnished 
instruments for observatories at Breslau in Prussia, Hammer- 
fest in Norway, Cairo and Algiers ;* and magnetic observatories 
were at different times established at Berlin, Breda, Brussels, 
Copenhagen, Géttingen, Gotha, Hanover, Heidelberg, Leipsic, 
Marbourg, Milan, Munich, Philadelphia, Prague, and Upsal. 
Austria, too, which has now confided the interests of science to 
a new and active Academy, has erected similar observatories, 
and placed them under the Meteorological Institute of Vienna, 
directed by M. Creill. Meteorological observatories, under the 
direction of Professor Dove, have been established by the Prus- 
sian Government, at various stations, from Memel to the Rhine. 
The first volume of its observation has been published two years 
ago, and from this quarter we shall soon be in possession of a 
body of facts, which cannot fail to lead to the most important 
generalizations, 

The Russian Government have published no fewer than four- 
teen volumes, containing the observations made since 1840 ;f 





* This fact is mentioned by M. Kupffer, on the authority of Colonel Sabine. 

} Annuaire Magnétique et Météorologique du Corps des Ingénieurs des Mines 
de Russie, ou Recueil d’observations Magnétiques et Météorologiques faites 
dans étendue de l’Empire de Russie, et publiees par ordre de Sa Majesté 
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and the British Government has also published three volumes, 
commencing at the same date.* These volumes, illustrated 
with numerous plates, containing drawings of the instruments 
and diagrams, have been liberally presented to the principal 
scientific individuals and institutions, both in the Old and the 
New World. 

Our readers will, no doubt, have noticed with surprise that 
Paris is not in the list of cities where a regular Magnetical and 
Meteorological Observatory has been erected, and in communi- 
cation with the English and Russian establishments. No French 
savant appeared at the Géttingen Conference, and in so far as 
we know, no attempt was made by the Academy of Sciences to 
solicit for such an undertaking the support of their Government. 
When we consider the talent and energy of the members of this 
distinguished body, and recollect their great achievements in 
every other department of science, and the pecuniary aid so 
liberally given by the French Government for every object of 
public utility, we confess that we are unable to account for their 
apathy in standing aloof from a movement in which we should 
have expected them to have taken the lead. Circumstances, 
however, have recently occurred, which, if they do not enable us 
to obtain a solution of this problem, at least throw some light 
upon its elements. 

After Humboldt’s discovery of what has been called “ Mag- 
netic Storms,” or disturbances of the magnetic needle exhibited 
simultaneously at great distances on our globe, and his proposal 
to erect “ Magnetic Houses” in different parts of the earth, his 
friend, M. Arago, so early as 1823, erected, in the garden of the 
Observatory of Paris, a small building intended exclusively for 
magnetical purposes, in which he made many interesting obser- 
vations on the irregular motions of the needle. M. Kupffer, too, 
at his request, made corresponding observations at Kazan in 1825 
and 1826; but having been carried on without any previous 
concert respecting the days and hours of observation, “ it was 
only,” as M. Kupffer observes, “ by accident that the irregular 
motions of the two needles were shown to be simultaneous.” Mag- 
netic and meteorological observations have, since that time, been 
made in Paris, and though magnetical stations were established 
at Montrouge, St. Denis, Vincennes, and St. Cloud, yet the 





’Empereur Nicholas I., et sous les auspices de M. Le Comte Cancrine, Chef-du- 
Corps des Ingénieurs des Mines, et Ministre des Finances, par A. T. Kuprrer, 
Directeur des Observatoires Magnétiques des Mines de Russie, et Membre de 
P Académie des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg. Imperial 4to. 

* Observations made at the Magnetical and Meteorological Observatory, at 
Toronto, in Canada, printed by order of her Majesty’s Government, under the 
superintendence of Ligvrenant-CoLoneL Epwarp SaBine, of the Royal Artillery. 
London, 1845. ; 
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various functions of the great British and Russian establishments 
have not been discharged at these institutions. 

Under these circumstances, the subject of Meteorological Ob- 
servatories was brought before the Academy of Sciences, early in 
the year 1853,* by the Minister of War. He addressed a 
letter} to the Secretary of the Academy, requesting instructions 
respecting the erection of Meteorological Observatories in Al- 
geria. In this admirable letter he intimates to the Academy the 
intention of the Government to establish, “in several localities 
differing in geographical position, in soil, in height above the 
sea, and in climate, small observatories, for the purpose of regis- 
tering the temperature of the air, of the ground, and of springs, 
the pressure of the atmosphere, its hygrometrical state, the fall 
of rain, the direction and force of the winds, the storms, and the 
optical and electrical phenomena of the atmosphere.” With the 
advice of the Governor-General, and Dr. Guyon of the Military 
Board of Health, the localities proposed were,— 


In the Province of Algiers. Algiers, Milionati, Teniet-el 
Haad, Orleansville. 

Province of Oran. Oran, Tiaret, Tlemcen, Sebdou. 

Province of Constantine. Bone, Constantine, Batna, and 
Biskara. 

The information requested from the Academy related— 


1. To the nature of the observations to be made. 

2. The kind of instruments required, 

3. The manner of observing and of discovering errors. 
4. The hours of observation. 

5. The Tables for facilitating certain calculations; and 
6. The schedules for recording the observations. 


As soon as the advice and instructions of the Academy were 
received, the minister pledged himself to take immediate steps 
“ for organizing this new service in Algeria.” 

Upon the receipt of this letter, the Academy appointed MM. 
Regnault, Pouillet, Becquerel, and Mathieu as a commission, to 
draw up the necessary instructions for the guidance of the ad- 
ministration of war; but from causes which we cannot compre- 
hend, the commission did not obey the orders of the Academy, 
and thus lost an opportunity of advancing the interests of me- 





* In January 1853, a Meteorological Society was established in Paris. M. Bra- 
vais, a Member of the Institute, and a distinguished meteorologist, to whom we 
owe a most interesting volume on Haloes, was its first president. The British 
Meteorological Society, under the able direction of Mr. Glaisher, its secretary, had 
been established about three years before, 

+ Dated April 2/, 1853. 
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teorology, and carrying out the views of the other Academies in 
Europe and America. 

More energetic in the cause of science than the Academy or 
its commission, Field-Marshal Count Vaillant, Minister of War, 
and a distinguished member of the Academy, addressed another 
letter to the secretary on the 12th November 1855, soliciting 
the instructions for carrying on meteorological observations in 
Algeria, which had been requested by the administration of war. 
This letter was referred to a new commission, consisting of MM. 
Mathieu, Pouillet, Elie de Beaumont, Duperrey, and Laugier, 
who proceeded to the task assigned them, and gave in their 
report on the 10th December. 

The report gave rise to a sharp discussion in the Academy, 
which possesses a high degree of interest, and of which we are 
enabled to give a correct account to our readers. In place of 
recommending the establishment of twelve observatories, and the 
excellent system of observation suggested by the Minister of 
War, the commission proposed only jive localities, three on the 
coast of Algiers, Bone, and Oran, and two at a distance from 
the sea, one of them being at a considerable elevation, ‘The ob- 
servations which they recommended were limited to 


1. Temperature and the distribution of heat. 
2. Atmospherical pressures. 

3. Humidity of the air. 

4, Rain, snow, and hail. 

5. Direction and intensity of the wind. 

6. The state of the sky. 


In this list magnetical, electrical, and optical observations are 
wholly omitted, and ieft for future consideration, as if the Com- 
mission set no value upon having in Algiers magnetical obser- 
vations corresponding with those made in the observatories of 
England, Russia, and Germany. In reference to the times of 
observation, the Commission condemn and reject the common 
system of observing only twice or thrice a day, and point out 
the necessity of hourly observations. For this purpose they pro- 
pose that each observatory should have a director and two as- 
sistants, who should be exempt from all other duties either pub- 
lic or private, and that the observatory at Algiers should be also 
an astronomical observatory. ‘The Commission also express their 
wish that the jive observatories of Algeria should be placed in 
relation with jive French observatories established, three on the 
coast opposite to those in Africa, namely, at Marseilles, Port- 
Vendres, and Antibes, and two or three in the interior, having 
a certain symmetrical position with the corresponding ones in 
Algeria, so that a comparison could be instituted of simultaneous 
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observations made in similar conditions on both sides of the 
Mediterranean. 

In referring to the instruments and methods of observation, 
the Commission assert, that the plan of registering the observa- 
tions photographically, which we owe to our countrymen Mr, 
Ronalds and Mr. Brookes, have done no more than to excite our 
hopes, and that they are neither sufficiently simple nor sufficiently 
correct to be proposed for the observatories in Algiers, The 
Commission omits to notice the methods of registration by clocks 
which were proposed in England, and hold out the highest hopes 
of success. 

After the report was read, a scene took place among the aca- 
demicians so unusual and painful, that the Abbé Moigno was 
induced to say, that “he would have given much not to have 
been present at it.” M. Le Verrier maintained that the report 
of the Commission failed in its object, and was calculated to pre- 
vent the establishment of observatories in Algeria. To demand 
hourly observations, and three special observers for each station, 
appeared to him most unreasonable ; and he thought that obser- 
vations made every three hours, requiring only one, or at most 
two, observers, would be sufficient for all practical purposes. 
He protested against the opinion, that the system of photographic 
registration was useless, and he referred to the observations 
made at Kew and Oxford with Mr. Ronalds’ instruments as a 
formal refutation of it. Field-Marshal Count Vaillant took the 
same view of the subject as M. Le Verrier. He pronounced the 
plan of the Commission to be inadmissible by the administra- 
tion ; and he justly remarked, that in seeking for what was best, 
we often render impossible what is good. 

Had the discussion been confined to those parties whose opi- 
nions were not irreconcilable, it would have excited but a local 
interest. M. Biot, however, abusing the privilege of age, ven- 
tured to attack both parties, and to depreciate the discoveries 
and labours of those eminent individuals in other countries who 
had devoted themselves to meteorological research. After men- 
tioning the great meteorological establishments in Russia and in 
other countries, and characterizing the published results of their 
gigantic labours as large and very expensive quarto volumes filled 
with cyphers, he dares to say that neither in Russia nor anywhere 
else, has any REAL fruit been obtained from these costly publica- 
tions. They have produced nothing for the advancement of meteor- 
ological science; and in consequence of the want of a special ob- 
ject, and the nature of their organization, they can produce 
nothing but masses of disjointed facts, materially accumulated, 
and without any useful purpose in view either for theory or its 
applications. And as if he questioned the good faith of the 
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distinguished men who have devoted their lives to meteorological 
studies, he adds, “ and from their failure in discovering general 
laws, they have flattered themselves with the hopes of practical 
applications. Jn all this we still find nothing but illusions ; and I 
add, that it could not be otherwise. Permanent meteorological ob- 
servations, such as are at present established and carried on, and 
such as it is proposed to institute in Algeria, are not only unfit 
to throw light on the fundamental questions of scientific meteor- 
ology, but still more so, to furnish data which can guide the 
vegetable physiologist in his studies, or the practical agricultu- 
rist in its applications.” * 

These observations, as unjust as they are unkind, in depre- 
ciating the noble and disinterested labours, both of private indi- 
viduals and public bodies, excited everywhere strong feelings of 
disapprobation. The violent sortie of M. Biot, as the Abbé 
Moigno calls it, formed a painful contrast with the address of 
Field-Marshal Count Vaillant, which the same writer justly 
characterizes as “equally wise and elegant,” and as “a fine 
model of good sense, dignity, and moderation, and of true and 
useful science which every person must admire.” ‘To this well- 
merited compliment we cheerfully add, that we have personally 
witnessed on other occasions the talent, and modesty, and amiable 
conduct of this distinguished nobleman. In referring to the re- 
port of the commission, Count Vaillant represents it as so dis- 
couraging, as to be only to them a dead letter, seeing that they 
had neither observers nor funds at their disposal to carry its con- 
clusions into effect. “ Is it true,” says he, “that in a new country 
like Algeria, conquered yesterday, and pacified to-day, we require 
observations more precise than those which have been made in 
Europe ; and that unless they reach this precision, they will be 
useless in reference to the purposes of colonization, the kinds of 
culture to be introduced, the health of the army, and of the 
natives and other inhabitants? We do not believe it; and in 
support of our opinion, it will be sufficient to mention a few 
facts, ‘This year the cotton crop has been very satisfactory in 
one of the provinces of Algeria, very moderate in another, and 
very bad in a third. These differences, which always have a 
money value, and which lead either to the prosperity or ruin of 
the agricultural colonists—do we not know what produced them 
in 1855, and what may produce them still? It is neither the 
mode of culture, nor the attention paid to the plant, nor even 
the nature of the soil ;—it is simply the time of the rains in the 
provinces of Algiers, Oran, or Constantine. When the cotton 





* Comptes Rendus, &e., 31st December 1855, vol. xli. p. 1180. M, Le Verrier, 
who replied to M. Biot, has not yet published his Observations, 
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has reached a certain stage of its growth, it must not be drenched 
with water. If it rain then, it is wholly lost. How important then 
is it to the colonist to know beforehand, without having to make 
experiments himself which might lead to his ruin, if in such and 
such a locality he must sow sooner or later,—and whether his 
crops shall be exposed to be burned by the winds of the desert, 
or drowned in the floods of unseasonable rains. What can 
direct him in this matter, except a series of observations, even 
though incomplete, provided they extend over a sufficient num- 
ber of years.” The Count then states, that “they have recently 
received a species of cotton, which ripens in a comparatively 
short time; that it must be tried in localities where the rain 
takes place soonest; and that therefore it is of the greatest im- 
portance to learn from meteorological observation where such 
places are.” After pointing out the value of a knowledge of the 
weather in a sanitary point of view for the army, he justly 
asserts, “that in carrying on military operations, we can no 
longer neglect the indications of meteorology. In one part of 
the regency of Algiers, there is every chance of good weather if 
the campaign is begun at a particular time; while in another 
province there occur at the same time a number of days of rain 
and storms, To determine such points,” he adds, “there is no 
need of hourly observations, or of results which are correct to 
the tenth decimal.”* 

Of the importance of meteorological observations in naval 
warfare, the Field-Marshal gives the following interesting 
example :—“ About a year ago, that dreadful tempest which 
broke loose upon the allied fleets in the Black Sea, was an- 
nounced to us from Austria, by the electric telegraph, a long 
time before it was felt at Paris. It appears, then, that by the 
aid of the telegraph, and barometrical observations, we may be 
apprised several hours, or several days before, of great atmos- 
pherical disturbances which happen at the distance of 1000 or 
1500 leagues. How advantageous, then, would such a warning 
be to our coasters and fishermen, who are seldom lost excepting 
when the storm takes them by surprise! M. Le Verrier, who 
has had the kindness to take up this suggestion, and to render 
it practically useful, has traced the course of the terrible storm 
of the 14th November over distant countries, and has obtained 
some very curious facts. If our expectation shall be realized, 





* La Grenouille du pére Bugeaud,” says Count Vaillant, “‘aussi bien que sa 
casquette, engage encore aujourd’hui le bivouae de nos soldats en Afrique. Ce 
grand homme de guerre, qui a tant fait pour Algérie ense et aratro, consultait sa 
rainette avant de mettre ses troupes en marche pour une exp(dition. Un baro- 
metre, alors méme qu’il ne serait pas parfait, ne vaut-il donc pas une gre- 
nouille ?”” 
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of predicting some storms, and thus diminishing their ravages, 
will not this be a great benefit? And who is it that will have 
conducted us to this fine result? Observers, probably, with 
more zeal than genius, and instruments more or less defective.” 

In giving his opinion on the question before the Academy, 
Prince Charles Bonaparte mentioned the establishment of the 
Scottish Meteorological Association, under the presidency of the 
Duke of Argyll, and the secretaryship of Mr. Keith Johnston, 
and spoke in high terms of the automatic system of registration, 
and of the zeal of Mr. Airy, Colonel Sabine, and Professor John- 
ston of Oxford, in carrying on their meteorological observations. 

In consequence of these discussions, the commissioners modi- 
fied their report in such a manner as to admit the value of ovb- 
servations made two or three times a-day, and to state that 
secondary observations, whether directed by private individuals, 
or established by the government, might be advantageously 
carried on in the principal observatories. “ It will be the 
special business,” the commission add in concluding their report, 
“of the directors of the meteorological service of Algeria, to fix 
upon the best localities for these secondary observations, and to 
determine, at the same time, the observations to be made, and 
the times most favourable for making them.” 

The report thus modified was accepted by Count Vaillant, 
and unanimously adopted, and we may congratulate the scientific 
world, that its most illustrious Academy has, in spite of M. Biot, 
taken its place among the other European and Transatlantic 
institutions, as the patron of meteorological research. They 
have not recommended, however, a system of magnetical obser- 
vations, and have, therefore, left the honour of establishing them 
to M. Le Verrier. This distinguished astronomer, justly appre- 
ciating the liberality and zeal of the Russian, English, and Austrian 
governments, had directed the attention of the Academy to the 
subject of meteorological observations so early as the 19th of 
March 1855, and had addressed to the Ministers of War and of 
Public Instruction a plan for organizingthem. He was, doubt- 
less, incited to take this step by the illustrious Baron Humboldt, 
the father of meteorological and magnetical science, who had 
addressed a letter, dated 1st March 1855, to the perpetual secre- 
tary M. Elie de Beaumont, urging the establishment and perma- 
nent endowment of meteorological observatories* at certain sta- 
tions throughout France and its colonies, and pointing out the 
importance of conjoining with them magnetical observations. 
The plan of the French astronomer was instantly adopted by the 





* Humboldt characterizes these observatories as institutions very intimately con- 
necled with the progress of ugriculiure.—Comptes Rendus, tom, xl. p. 553. 
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two ministers, who authorized immediate measures to be taken 
“ for establishing meteorological observatories at Paris, in France, 
and in the French colonies, on the largest scale.” 

On the 21st January 1856, after its discussions had terminated, 
M. Le Verrier announced to the Academy the determination 
of the Ministers of War and Public Instruction, to found a Me- 
teorological Observatory at Algiers, and to make it the centre 
of magnetical as well as of meteorological observations. M. Le 
Verrier, with a well-founded confidence in the liberality of the 
administration, had previously caused thermometers, barometers, 
hygrometers, and magnetometers to be constructed ; and while 
the Minister of Public Instruction provided funds for the me- 
teorological instruments, the Minister of war did the same for 
the magnetical ones. The observers have already received in- 
structions at the Imperial Observatory, and will soon enter upon 
their important functions, A complete system of magnetical 
observations will now be made at the Metropolitan Institution ; 
and with such an example for imitation, we may expect to see 
similar establishments even in Spain, Italy, and Turkey. 

Before entering upon the principal object of this article, 
namely, to show what has been done, and what we may expect 
to do in discovering the laws of the weather, and even in pre- 
dicting its changes in particular years, months, days, and even 
hours, we are desirous of calling the attention of ‘our readers, 
and of our friends in the Academy of Sciences, to certain ques- 
tions raised in the controversy among its members. As the 
heat which we derive daily from the sun, is the cause or accom- 
paniment of all changes in the weight and moisture of the atmos- 
phere, in evaporation, in the formation of clouds, and in the 
phenomena of the winds, the discovery of its laws is the first 
duty of the meteorologist. For this purpose we must determine 
the annual, the monthly, and the daily curve of hourly tem- 
perature; and we agree with the Report of the French Com- 
mission, that hourly observations should be made in every 
observatory. If this cannot be done permanently, they should be 
made for at least the first three or four years, in order to obtain 
within certain limits, the two daily hours of mean temperature,— 
the critical interval, and the time at which the maxima and minima 
occur. By assuming the hours of mean temperature, and observ- 
ing the maxima and minima, we may by two daily observa- 
tions, obtain in a few years, very correct indications of them. 
Taking the critical interval at 11".15™, and assuming 8" 45™ a.M., 
and 8" P.M., as the hours of mean temperature, let us suppose 
that the temperature at these hours is 48.6° in the morning, 
and 49.4° in the evening, the mean temperature being 49°. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the mean temperature has taken place 
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after 8" 45™ a.M., and after 8" P.M., so that in the following year 
the observations should be made at 9" a.m., and 8® 15™ P.m., 
till by this process we have obtained the proper hours. In order 
to find the daily curve, however, we must have the hours of 
maxima and minima, and with these data we may construct by 
a process to be afterwards explained, the annual hourly curve 
of mean temperature. ut as the ¢imes of maximum and mini- 
mum are not given by the self-registering thermometers, they 
should first be obtained from hourly observations, and when these 
are discontinued, the thermometer should be daily observed at 
these hours. The morning hour, however, when the minimum 
occurs, is so inconvenient for voluntary observers, that we can 
hardly expect the observations to be made. 

For these reasons we trust that hourly observations will be 
made in the French observatories. The expense cannot be very 
great, but if this shall be considered a sufficient reason for exclud- 
ing them, we would urge the adoption of automatic registration, 
either by photography or by the atmospheric recorder of Dollond, 
or by horological machinery, which the genius of French 
mechanists would soon bring to perfection. 

We have been rather surprised that neither the members of 
the Commission, nor those who differed with them in opinion, 
suggested observations on the polarization of the atmosphere, 
made in connexion with observations on its blue colour. 
Changes of a very remarkable kind often take place very rapidly, 
and never fail to be succeeded by changes in the weather. A 
secretion of vapour, which for many hours never forms into a 
visible mist or a cloud, will suddenly shew itself in the polari- 
meter and distinctly whiten the pure azure of the sky. ‘The 
distance of the three neutral points of Arago, Babinet, and 
Brewster, as they have been called, from the sun, and the point 
opposite to him, are distinct indications of the state of the at- 
mosphere, and when more extended observations have been 
made, will, doubtless, be found connected with other contem- 
poraneous phenomena. 

Before we were informed of the “ sortie” of M. Biot upon the 
meteorological band that was marshalling against the strongholds 
of the temple of the winds, we had, in the interests of the Scottish 
Meteorological Association, arranged to give our countrymen 
some account of what had been done, in their own land at least, 
and of what might be expected to be done in advancing the 
science and extending its applications. In the assertion of M. 
Biot, however, that nothing has been done by meteorological 
observations but to expend money,—that nothing can be done 
from the very nature of their organization,—and that the mete- 
orologist is but propagating illusions when he holds out to the 
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agriculturist or the mariner any hope of his science being prac- 
tically useful—in this assertion we felt that an insult was offered 
to our country and ourselves, and that it was necessary to vin- 
dicate truth and check presumption by a simple narrative of 
what has been done, of what is doing, and of what may yet be 
accomplished, 

it must have occurred to the simplest of our readers, that if 
meteorologists have been observing without any definite object, 
and deducing nothing from what they have observed, it is high 
time that they should enter on a new course, with better instru- 
ments and better objects. M. Biot can hardly mean that Me- 
teorology is to be a tabooed subject which philosophers must shun, 
or a mystery which human genius is unable to explore. That 
proud intellect which has soared to the remotest heaven, and 
returned triumphantly with its laws, will not fail to wrest its 
secret from the atmosphere in which it dwells. If it has done 
nothing, it is time to do something. If it has done little, it is 
time to do more; and if it has been dazzling the State with 
hopes, it is time to realize them. What would have been the con- 
dition of Astronomy, if its votaries had not observed with im- 
perfect instruments, and been content with rude results?) What 
would have been the state of Physical Optics, had its imperfect 
data and slow progress been a reason for abandoning its study ? 
The oscillations of the barometer are surely as much within our 
grasp as the oscillations of luminous molecules, and Meteorology 
even now possesses laws as fixed and definite as those of move- 
able polarization! We may, therefore, place the meteorological 
thunder of M. Biot in the same category with his thrice-repeated 
attack upon Sir Isaac Newton, as having been mad half his life, 
and as having written his theological works in his dotage ! 

Among the first achievements of meteorological research, we 
may mention the important fact, that, generally speaking, the 
barometer, in every part of the globe, stands at the same height 
above the level of the sea. More recent observations, as first 
noticed by Humboldt, have so far modified this fact as to shew, 
that, in the Northern hemisphere, the mean pressure in the 
equatorial regions, for about 10° of latitude, is 29°842 inches ; 
that it gradually increases to the latitudes of 30° and 40°, where 
it attains its maximum of between 30 and 30°078 inches; and 
that it again decreases to 29°92 inches, which is its measure, in 
the latitude of 0°. In the Southern hemisphere, the observations 
of Sir James Ross have established the fact that, from 40° to 78° 
of South latitude, the mean height of the barometer decreases. 
A similar deficiency of pressure has been observed in the Pacific 
Ocean, where the mean height of the barometer is only 29°71, 
whereas in the Atlantic it is 29°85 inches. 
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Another important and precise result of barometrical observa- 
tions is, that the mean density of the atmosphere decreases in 
geometrical progression for heights taken in arithmetical pro- 
gression. The truth of this law has been proved by the compa- 
rison of heights taken by the barometer with those measured 
geometrically ; and in the measurement of heights the law has 
found a grand practical application. 

A third result of barometrical observations is that the barome- 
ter, at the level of the sea, is very slightly affected by the annual 
or daily changes of temperature, while in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere it is greatly affected by them. 

In comparing the measures of barometrical pressure as taken 
in various latitudes, and at every hour of the day, two very 
interesting laws have been detected, though meteorologists have 
not yet discovered their cause. That the barometer regularly 
rises and falls every day, falling to its minimum at 3" 45™ in the 
morning and 4" 5™ at night, and rising to its maximum at 9" 37™ 
in the morning and 10": 11” at night, has been placed beyond a 
doubt, by observations made in every latitude from the equator 
to that of 74° degrees. The extent of these oscillations, too, 
has been found to vary inversely as the latitude, diminishing from 
0°18 of an inch, which is its extent at Lima, in south latitude 
10° 31’, to 0°003 at Rosekop, in latitude 70°, and again increasing 
to—0°010 at Port Bowen, in north latitude 73° 48’. A series of 
irregular monthly oscillations have also been detected in the 
mercurial column of an opposite character from the regular 
ones, being very small near the equator and increasing from 
Cairo, in north latitude 30° 2’, where their amount is 0°326, to 
Rosekop, where they reach 1516, and again diminish to Port 
Bowen, where they amount to 1°362. These irregular oscilla- 
tions mask the regular ones, and obviously arise from a different 
cause. Mr. Daniell was of opinion that the regular oscillations 
arise from the earth’s daily motion and the changes of tempera- 
ture which arise from it. 

One of the most important branches of meteorology is that 
which relates to the temperature of the atmosphere and of the 
earth upon which it rests, and the science may boast of having 
here developed some fundamental laws. Considering the earth as 
a planet revolving round an axis inclined to the plane of its 
orbit, the temperature of its surface, and of its atmosphere, must 
decrease from the equator to the poles. Meteorological obser- 
vations have determined approximately the law of its decrease, 
and also the law according to which the temperature decreases 
as we rise in the atmosphere. In the meridians which pass 
through the west of Europe the mean temperature of the equator 
has been found to be 81°5°, and by a comparison of the mean 
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temperatures observed in different latitudes Sir David Brewster 
has shewn that the law of variation is given by the formula 


T= 81°5 cos. latitude. 


It appears, however, from observations made in America and in 
the east of Europe, that the /sothermal lines, or lines of equal 
heat, descend to the equator in North America and in Siberia, 
that is, it is colder in these two meridians than in the same 
latitude in the west of Europe and in the meridian of 180° west 
of Greenwich. 

In order to find the law of decrease in the Asiatic and Trans- 
atlantic meridians, the same author, on the authority of actual 
observation, has assumed that the Asiatic pole of maximum cold 
has a temperature of +1° of Fahrenheit, and is situated in about 
80° of north latitude and 95° east Jongitude, while the Trans- 
atlantic pole, with a temperature of 3°5°, is situated in about 80° 
north latitude and 100° west longitude. On these data he founds 
the following formule :— 

T = (81°8 sin. D) + 1° for the Asiatic Meridian. 
T = (86°3 sin. D) — 3°5°, for the Transatlantic Meridian. 


T being the temperature, and D the distance of the place from the 
nearest Isothermal Pole.* 


Hence it is evident that the poles of the globe are not its 
coldest points, and that the temperature of the North Pole is 
about 10° of Fahrenheit. And, confiding in these results, the 
Arctic navigators attempted to trace Sir John Franklin into a 
polar sea comparatively free of ice. 

This view of the distribution of the temperature of the globe, 
which has been adopted by Humboldt, Scoresby, Daniell, and 


other meteorologists,t establishes a coincidence either real or acci- 





* In the coldest meridian, the distance from the isothermal pole is D = 80° 
latitude, and in the warmest meridian, cos. D = cos, 10° X sin, lat. In all inter- 
cos. L (cos. 1—é) 

cos. @ 
L, M being the difference of longitude between the place and the pole, L the cola- 
titude of the isothermal pole or 10°, and / the colatitude of the place. 

The following general formula, which gives isothermal lines of the form of 
lemniscates has been given by Sir David Brewster— 

T = (t— ¢) sin.” D, sin.” D’) + ¢ 

in which ¢ is the mean equatorial temperature and ¢, 7’ the mean temperature at 
each of the cold poles. The exponent n is nearly 3, but future observations may 
lead us to alter it. The same formula expresses, generally, the magnetic inten- 
sity or Jat different points of the earth’s surface, I, S, and s being substituted for 
T, t and +, S is the maximum number of seconds in which any given number of 
oscillations are performed, which is at the Island of St. Thomas, and s the minimum 
number which is at the magnetic poles, See Art. Variations in Edinburyh Ency- 
clopedia, vol. xviii. p. 715. 

+ See Humboldt’s Cosmos, Dr. Seoresby’s article on the Potar Recions in the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, vol. xvii. p. 15, and Daniell’s Meteorology, vol. i. p. 144. 





mediate meridians we have, D = and tang. é= cos. M tang. 
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dental between the magnetic poles and those of maximum cold, 
The prevailing opinion, founded on incontrovertible facts, that 
the sun is the source of the magnetism as well as of the heat of the 
earth, may lead us to anticipate some grand results from our 
meteorological and magnetic observatories.* 

When we consider the numerous and rapid changes of tempe- 
rature which take place in our climate, it is a remarkable fact 
that the mean temperature of a place remains nearly the same. 
The winter may be unusually cold, or the summer unusually 
hot, while the mean temperature has varied even less than a 
degree. A very warm summer is therefore likely to be accom- 
panied with a cold winter, and, in general, if we have any long 
period of cold weather, we may expect a similar period at a higher 
temperature. In general, however, in the same locality, the 
relative distribution of heat over summer and winter undergoes 
comparatively small variations, and therefore every point of the 
globe has an average climate, though it is occasionally disturbed 
by distant atmospheric changes. 

In different meridians of both the New and the Old World, 
the climate derives its thermal character from the repartition of 
heat between the summer and the winter seasons. In the west 
of Europe, and in the opposite meridian, the winters are com- 
paratively warm and the summers comparatively cold. In some 
years there is scarcely heat enough to ripen fruit and grain, and 
it is obvious, that if we were indulged with warmer winters, we 
must have them at the expense of our summer’s heat, and our 
fruit and our grain would be green in autumn. This view of 
the distribution of temperature round two poles of maximum 
cold, relieves us, however, from any such anxiety. If the ther- 
mal poles perform a circuit like the magnetic ones, the winters 
of the west of Europe must gradually become colder, and the 
summers warmer, till, after centuries have passed, we acquire 
the climate of the Canadian and Siberian meridians, exchanging 
for a lower mean temperature a more unequal distribution of 
heat in summer and winter. To what extent these views will be 
realized, time and continuous observations at magnetical and 
meteorological observatories can alone determine. That our 
climates have changed can hardly be doubted. There is no fact 
in the natural history of the earth better ascertained than that 
the climate of the west of Europe was much colder in ancient 





* Dr. Traill, in following out these views, has endeavoured to shew that the 
earth is a great thermo-magnetic apparatus, the properties of which are developed 
by the disturbance of its equilibrium of temperature, by the perpetual action of 
solar heat on its equatorial regions, and the icy covering of its peles. Hence he 
infers that any change taking place in the poles of cold, ought to produce a corre- 
sponding change in the magnetic poles. 
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than in modern times. When we learn that the Tiber was often 
frozen ;—that snow lay at Rome for forty days ;—that grapes 
would not ripen to the north of the Cevennes ;—that the Euxine 
Sea was frozen over every winter in the time of Ovid ;—and 
that the ice of the Rhine and the Rhone sustained loaded wag- 
gons ;—we cannot ascribe the amelioration of such climates to 
the influence of agricultural operations. 

The cold meridian which now passes through Canada and 
Siberia, may then have passed through Italy ; and if we transfer 
the present mean temperatures of these cold regions, to the cor- 
responding parallels in Europe, we shall obtain a climate agree- 
ing in a singular manner with that which is described in ancient 
authors. 

It is not however, in the altered condition of our atmosphere 
merely, that we are to seek for proofs of a periodical rotation of 
climate. The impressions of the plants of warm countries, and 
the fossil remains of land and sea animals, which could exist 
only under the genial influence of the temperate zone, are found 
dispersed over the frozen regions of Eastern Asia; and there is 
scarcely a spot on the solid covering of the globe, that does not 
contain indications of a revolution in its animal and vegetable 
productions. 

This interchange of the productions of opposite climates, has 
been ascribed to some sudden alteration in the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, and even to a violent displacement of the earth’s axis ; 
but astronomy rejects such explanations, as irreconcilable with 
the present condition of the system, and as incompatible with 
the stability of the laws by which it is governed. 

From observations made at different heights above the level 
of the sea, the general law of the decrease of temperature in pro- 
pertion to the height, has been ascertained. From the observa- 
tions made in Gay Lussac’s celebrated aerostatic ascent to the 
height of 22,896 feet, the height corresponding to a decrement of 
1° Fahrenheit was 341 feet. Results shewing a greater or a less 
degree of cold as we ascend in the atmosphere, have been ob- 
tained upon Chimborazo, Mont Blanc, the Peak of Teneriffe, 
Mount Etna, &c. ;* but it is only by means of observations 
long continued, in fixed observatories or stations, and by 
means of balloons, that the true law of decrement can be ascer- 
tained. 

An approximation to a law appears in certain observations, 
where the thermometer fell a degree in the first 300 feet, another 
degree in the next 295 feet, a third degree in the next 277 feet, 








* The average decrement obtained from the results of thirty-eight observations, 
is one degree of temperature for 371 feet of height. 
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a fourth in the next 252 feet, a fifth in the next 223 feet, and 
a sixth in the next 192 feet ; that is,— 


Decrement. Height in Feet. 
1° Fahrenheit, : ‘ ‘ ’ 300 
2° ” ° . ‘ ° 595 
3° - = . ° ‘ 872 
4° Re : ° . ° 1124 
5° * : . ° . 1347 
6° ~ ° . ° 1539 


the cold increasing in a higher ratio than the height. There 
must therefore be in every Tatitude a height at which the ther- 
mometer falls to the freezing point, and above which there is 
perpetual frost. This line, called the line of perpetual congelation, 
must be at different heights in different localities, being accord- 
ing to calculation 15,000 feet at the equator, 13,000 feet between 
the tropics, and from 9000 to 4000 between the latitudes of 
40° and 59°. In the Himalaya Mountains, this line rises much 
above the theoretical height, and much higher on the northern 
than on the southern side. 

One of the most interesting objects of meteorological research 
is the determination of the mean annual, monthly, and daily 
curves of hourly temperature, an object which has been prose- 
cuted with great diligence and success; but long continued 
observations, made in different longitudes and latitudes, will be 
necessary before we can have materials for their accurate de- 
lineation. 

Every person knows that, generally speaking, it is coldest 
about sunrise, and warmest an hour or two after noon; and 
therefore, the times of mean temperature must occur between 
sunrise and noon, and between noon and midnight. If we make 
365 observations at every hour of the year, and take the mean 
of each hour, we may draw the annual hourly curve, the tem- 
peratures being its abscisse and the times its ordinates. The 
curve thus drawn is found to consist of four branches of different 
sizes, which are very nearly portions of parabolas. As each 
point of these curves is the mean of 365 temperatures taken in 
the coldest and the warmest weather, it is a most remarkable 
circumstance that these points should form a curve of such extra- 
ordinary regularity. 

In order to obtain this curve, which is characteristic of the 
average thermal climate, hourly observations are obviously 
necessary ; but upon a little consideration, we shall find different 
methods of obtaining it with a smaller number of observations. 
There are obviously two times of the day at which the mean 
temperature of the day occurs, called the hours of mean tempera- 
ture. These hours, at Leith, for the annual curve, are 9" 13" 
A.M., and 8 27™- p.m. The interval between them 11° Lf. 
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an important element in meteorology, is called the critical interval, 
and has been supposed to be a constant quantity, not only in 
the same locality, but in every climate. ‘T'wo other important 
points in the annual hourly curve are the maximum and minimum 
temperatures, and the hours at which they occur. With these 
elements, the curve is constructed by computing the abscisse of 
the four parabolic branches of which it is composed. 

In order to execute this plan for places not high above the 
sea, let observations be made at 9" 13™ a.M., and 8" 27™ P.M., 
and also observations with the maximum and minimum thermo- 
meters, together with observations at the time of the maximum 
and minimum, namely, 2" 40™ p.m., and 5" aM. The mean 
temperature will be approximately obtained from the mean of 
the maximum and minimum results, and if the mean at 9" 13™- 
and 8" 27™ are not the same, we change them a few minutes 
for the next year, as already explained, keeping their interval at 
about 11" 14" In this way we shall obtain, in a few years, 
the true hours of mean temperature, the times at which they 
occur, and the critical interval. Owing to the inconvenience of 
the early hour at which the minimum takes place, it is difficult 
to obtain the hour of its occurrence, unless by the aid of a 
clock. 

Another method of obtaining the mean temperature and the 
hours of its occurrence, which may be easily effected, is to make 
a few observations every five minutes on each side of the first 
assumed hours of mean temperature, and from these a very good 
result will be obtained. 

A third method of obtaining an approximate measure of the 
mean temperature from incomplete registers, or when we can 
observe only at certain times of the year, is to make hourly ob- 
servations during the last half of April and the first half of Octo- 
ber, the mean of which will give us very nearly the mean tem- 
perature of the place. In the months of May and October there 
are many days in which the sky is without clouds, and the air in 
a state of absolute rest. The active meteorologist would do some 
service by making hourly or even half-hourly observations on a 
few of these days. The mean of the results would give the form 
of the annual daily curve with very considerable accuracy ; and 
any local cause influencing the temperature when the sun is in 
different azimuths, could not fail to be discovered, from a depres- 
sion or rise in the curve. 

From the annual we pass to the monthly hourly curves. As 
each point in these curves is the mean of only thirty hourly ob- 
servations, they are of course much more irregular than the 
annual ones. In the Leith observations some of these curves, 
particularly the May and October ones, are singularly regular. 
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The twelve curves form three separate groups, namely, 1st, De- 
cember, January, February, March, and November, form- 
ing the lowest group, and intersecting one another at many 
points ; 2d, June, July, August, and September, forming the 
highest group, and with few intersections ; and, 3d, April, May, 
and October, with fewer intersections. After many years’ ob- 
servations, these groups would not only be more definitely sepa- 
rated, but would, in the course of twelve or fifteen years, when 
the number of observations at each hour would amount to about 
365, be as near parabolas as those of the annual curve. 

To obtain the daily hourly curve, or the temperature for each 
hour of each day, is the grand object of thermal meteorology. In 
one year we have only one observation for each hour of the year ; 
and in order, therefore, to obtain the curve for each day of the 
year as accurately as we have obtained the annual curve, we re- 
quire observations for 865 years! Had Hipparchus and Ptolemy 
made hourly observations, and had they been made also by their 
contemporaries and successors in different parts of the world, we 
might now have been predicting the weather with as much cer- 
tainty as we do the planetary motions, In the daily curve we 
would have seen the probable temperature of the hour, and might 
have been able also, from the determination of the laws of pres- 
sure and hygrometry, to have approximated at least to the wea- 
ther character of the day. 

In a previous Review of Baron Humboldt’s Researches in 
Central Asia, we had occasion to give an abstract of the hourly 
observations made at Leith, Inverness, Kingussie, and Rothesay, 
in order to establish the parabolic form of the annual hourly 
curve of temperature. The results of these abstracts, with the 
addition of those obtained from Toronto, are given in the follow- 
ing table, showing the daily amount or sum of the negative and 
positive differences between the observed temperatures of each 
hour and those calculated upon the parabolic hypothesis, the 
positive differences being the excess of the calculated above the 
observed temperatures, and the negative ones the excess of the 
observed above the calculated temperatures. The table shows 
also the maximum difference at any hour, and the average dif- 
ference per hour. 


Sum of Maximum Average Sumof Maximum Average 
positive difference, per hour. negative difference. per hour. 
differences. differences. 
Leith, . 2. + 1°25 + 0°25 + 0125 — 1°25 — 0-244 — 0°-104 
Rothesay, . . + 3°15 + 0°43 + 0°22 — 1:26 — 0-21 — 0-099 
Inverness, + 2°31 +048 + 0°21 —1]-29 0-24 —0°-12 
Toronto,* . . + 0°32 + 0:19 + 0°10 — 0-94 —0°28 — 0°19 





* The observations at Toronto were made in 1841 and 1842, and only every 
two hours, 
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The greatest difference, at any one hour, between the calcu- 
lated and observed temperatures is +0°°48, less than half a degree 
of Fahrenheit, and the greatest average difference per hour is 
little more than the 10th of a degree. These maximum differ- 
ences obviously arise from a cause, the operation of which has 
never been suspected, namely, the form of the visible horizon. 
If, for example, a hill or a building of any height rises in any 
azimuth, the heat of the sun, in rising or setting behind that 
hill, is obstructed, and the observed temperature of the corre- 
sponding hour or hours is too low. 

It is obvious, from the preceding observations, that the Criti- 
cal Interval is an important element in thermal meteorology. 
We believe it was Baron Humboldt who first directed to it the 
attention of observers, and who believed, on the authority of ob- 
servation, that it was a constant quantity in all localities, Re- 
cent, and more numerous hourly observations, however, have 
shown that this is not the case, and it is not certain, even, that 
it is a constant quantity in the same locality. 

The following table shows the hours of mean temperature and 
the critical interval at places where hourly meteorological regis- 
ters have been kept :*— 


Hours of Morning. Hours of Evening. Critical 

Mean Temperature. Mean Temperature. Interval. 
Leith, ‘ = ; gh. 12m. 8h. 26m. 114. 15. 
Inverness, . ° 8 28 7 4:1 ll 13 
Rothesay, ; ‘ 8 32 7 39 ef 
Petersburg, a 7 52 6 58 ae 
Catherineburg, 5 12 4 31 11 0 
Burnaoul, 3 53 2 15 > £2 
Sitka, 4 34 5 30 12 56! 
Nertchinsk, 1 34 12 32 10 58 
Tiflis, 7 #13 6 0 10 47 
St. Helena, 8 52 6 24 9 27 
Hobart Town, 8 47 7 #64 10 17 
Toronto, 8 58 7 61 10 62 


It is obvious, from these results, that the critical interval is 





* The following measures of the critical interval are the results obtained in 
some cases of hourly observations, and in others of observations made only twice 
or thrice a-day, but from which the mean temperature, and the hours at which it 
occurs, have been obtained with considerable accuracy :— 


Padua, is - . . ? js ° 11h. 14™. 
Appenrode, . ° . . . ° . . ll il 
Belleville, Inverness-shire, . ‘ ; ; 1] 14 
Tweedsmuir, Dumfries-shire, ; - " : 11 15 
Plymouth, : : 3 . ‘ ° 2 ll O 
Philadelphia, ‘ " : : F ; ; 11 20 
Trincomalee, ‘ . . a . . ‘ ll 6& 
Colombo, . a ° ‘i : : : ij 10 55 
Kandy, ; ‘ ; . . ; ; ; it 68 
Madras, - = ‘ , ‘ A \ ‘ 10 O 
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not a constant quantity in every place, and though in most 
places where it has been accurately observed, it undergoes little 
variation, yet there is reason to believe that it is not constant in 
the same locality. At St. Petersburg, the deviation from the 
mean in five years, is only 7™-; at Edinburgh in four years, and in 
Sitka and Tiflis in two years, only one minute ; at Toronto in two 
years, only two minutes; but in singular contrast with its fixed 
character at these stations, we find it at Burnaoul to be only 
7 22™., all in the year 1845, deviating no less than 3" 52™ from 
what it was in 1842, and 3" 9™ from what it was in 1844! And 
what is equally remarkable, the mean temperature at Burnaoul 
took place in 1845, at 1» 13™- in the afternoon, at 2° 21™ P.M. 
in 1844, and at 3" 11™ in 1842! At the station of Nertchinsk, 
the state of the mean annual hourly curve, is still more remark- 
able, In 1844, the critical interval was 10" 58™, but the hours 
of mean temperature were 1» 34™ a.m., and 12" 32™ p.m. ! in- 
dicating a species of climate of the most extraordinary kind. 

These interesting results, whether of a normal or an abnormal 
character, shew us how much is yet to be done, in thermal me- 
teorology, and how much may be done, not only at fixed sta- 
tions by means of hourly observations, but by amateur observers, 
who observe only twice or thrice daily, and occasionally at every 
hour. It is a scandal against the power of mechanism and the 
liberality and ingenuity of the age, that a philosopher or his 
assistant, is obliged to quit his bed during every hour of the 
night, to mark the height of the mercury in his instruments. 
If the methods already published, and the instruments already 
invented for registering meteorological observations, in the ab- 
sence of the observer, are insufficient, the Breguets of France, 
and the Frodshams and Dents of England, are surely able to 
give us the mechanism that is required. Private observers 
would thus be enlisted in the interests of meteorology, when 
they found that the results of their labours would be as valuable 
to science, as those which are obtained in our fixed observa- 
tories. 

An important part of meteorology, which has not received 
the attention which it deserves, is the determination of the mean 
temperature of the earth itself in different latitudes and at dif- 
ferent depths. As our continents and oceans are continually 
receiving heat from the sun, the surfaces of both must, through- 
out the year, have different degrees of temperature. When the 
solar heat falls upon land, it is radiated or thrown off very dif- 
ferently from rock, from earth or soil, from foliage, and from 
the heath or the green sward, so that any attempt to measure 
the temperature of the surface, at different hours of the day, 
would be fruitless. If we descend, however, to some depths, we 
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shall reach a point which is not affected by these superficial in- 
fluences, so that by means of buried thermometers the mean 
temperature of the earth may be ascertained. Another method, 
and perhaps a more correct one, is to measure a few times each 
month the temperature of springs that rise from some depth 
below the surface, so that by very little trouble we may obtain 
a tolerably correct measure of the mean temperature. In some 
cases, the springs rise from such a depth, that their temperature 
is invariable, or nearly so, throughout the year, so that the 
mean temperature is obtained from a single observation. From 
observations which have already been made, it appears that the 
mean temperature of the earth, in latitudes south of 53°, is 
always a little below the mean temperature of the atmosphere, 
while in more northerly latitudes the mean temperature of the 
earth is higher. 

Next in importance to the study of the temperature of the 
atmosphere, is that of the quantity of rain which falls in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and of the times at which it falls. 
From observations made at Greenwich, in America, and in 
the East Indies, the humidity of the air is inversely as its tem- 
perature, being a maximum at the coldest hour of the day, and 
a minimum at the warmest. When the air, saturated with mois- 
ture, is reduced in temperature, the water which it cannot 
retain falls as rain, or snow, or hail, according to the tempera- 
ture of the cloud. The quantity of rain which falls in every part 
of the world depends on causes that have not yet been suffi- 
ciently investigated. All the operations of agriculture and of 
war are dependent upon a knowledge of the rainy season. The 
life of animals as well as of plants is affected by the dryness or 
the humidity of the atmosphere, and famine and pestilence may 
be averted by a due anticipation of wet and dry seasons. Mete- 
orologists have already obtained many important results; and 
now that the Governments, both in Europe and America, are 
taking an interest in such researches, we look forward with con- 
fidence to the establishment of general laws. 

The quantity of rain diminishes as we advance from the 
equator to the poles. It decreases in ascending to high table 
lands. It increases from the coasts to the interior of continents, 
the western coasts being generally more rainy than the eastern 
ones. In different parts of the globe, it rains more heavily and 
longer in one season than another ; in some countries in summer, 
in others in autumn, and in others in winter. At the equator 
the quantity of rain which falls annually is 95 inches, and at 
Petersburg only 17. The heaviest rains fall between the 
tropics; and in Europe the rainy districts are in the Alps, the 
middle of Portugal, the coast of Norway, the coast of Ireland, 
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and the north-west of Scotland. At Cape Hoorn, no less 
than 154 inches fall, while in several parts of the world there 
is no rain at all. The districts in which this is the case are 
called the rainless districts. In the Old World there are two 
districts of this kind, the largest including the desert of Sahara, 
and Egypt, in Africa; and in Asia, part of Arabia, Syria, and 
Persia. The other district, of nearly the same superficial extent, 
lies between north latitude 30° and 50°, and between 75° and 
118° of east longitude, including Thibet, Gobi or Shama, and 
Mongolia. Inthe New World the rainless districts are of much 
less magnitude, occupying two narrow strips on the shores of 
Peru and Bolivia, and on the coast of Mexico and Guatimala, 
with a small district between Trinidad and Panama on the coast 
of Venezuela.* 

An atmosphere exposed to such vicissitudes of heat and of 
cold can never be at rest throughout its whole extent. When 
the air is in any locality rarefied by heat, the cold air rushes 
into the rarer mass. The air between the tropics, highly rarefied 
by the scorching heat of the sun, is made to ascend by the inroad 
of the colder and heavier air north and south of the tropics. A 
current from the poles to the equator is thus generated at the 
earth’s surface, while an opposite current towards each pole is 
produced by the rarefied air which rises above the heated 
stratum, and flows backward to find its level. As the earth is 
revolving on its axis, these two currents do not actually flow 
from north to south, and from south to north, but those near 
the surface move from east to west, constituting the trade winds, 
while those in the upper atmosphere take an easterly direction, 
and form the great westerly current which, according to Pro- 
fessor Coffin, is almost constantly throughout the year moving 
in the upper regions of the atmosphere, over the middle and 
northern portions of the United States. There are thus two 
great systems of atmospherical currents, namely, the warm wind, 
which blows over the earth’s surface from the south, and the 
dry and cold current, which blows constantly from the west. 
This remarkable current, flowing over the Mississippi valley, 
and along the Atlantic slope, attracted the particular notice of 
Mr. Russell on his late tour in the United States, and, according 
to him, is intimately associated with all the vicissitudes of weather 
in that country. 

The perennial or trade winds extend to 28° of north and 
south latitude, moving a few degrees farther north or south, 
according as the sun is north or south of the equator. The 
north- east trade wind extends from 10° to 28° of north latitude, 





* In Johnston’ s Physical Atlas the reader will find Rain Maps of the ‘World 
and of Europe, and much interesting information on the subject. 
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and the south-east trade winds from 3° north latitude to 23° 
south latitude. 

The monsoon, or periodical winds, prevail in particular sea- 
sons. They blow more regularly in the Indian Ocean than 
anywhere else. They extend from the African coast to the Bay 
of Bengal, and even to the China Seas. The south-west, or 
rainy monsoon, on the north of the equator, prevails from April 
to October, and the north-east monsoon from October to April. 
On the south of the equator the south-east monsoon prevails 
from April to October, and the north-west one from October to 
April. These winds arise from the interruption of the trade 
winds by the peculiar conformation of the coasts of Africa. 

In the temperate regions of the globe, the prevalent winds are 
S.W. and N.W.; and so prevalent are the S.W. winds in the 
Atlantic, that the voyage from Europe to America occupies forty 
days, and only twenty-three in the return to Europe. 

Important as a knowledge of these winds, and of the land and 
sea breezes is to the navigator, the investigation of the origin 
and the nature of the hurricanes which occur in the tropical 
regions is still more important. When the elements of the 
atmosphere are disturbed, and let loose upon man, science has 
already supplied many sources of security. When paroxysms 
of heat or cold smite the tender organizations of animal and 
vegetable life, an artificial covering may protect them from 
destruction. When the swollen cloud drops its fluid charge, 
and threatens as with a second deluge, we may remove our dwell- 
ing beyond its range, or embank our fields against its torrents. 
When electricity threatens with its fire-bolt the fixed or the 
floating habitations of man, the conductor may tame its fury, 
and carry it peacefully into the earth, or into the deep. When 
the raging tempest sweeps over the ground, the bolts and bars 
of mechanism may give security to our roof-trees; and if the 
landsman cannot find protection in bulwarks of stone, let him 
vitrify his walls, or encage himself in iron, or excavate a sub- 
terranean retreat for his family. But what provision can be 
made for the sailor’s home upon the deep? You may prevent 
the springing of the leak, and by new materials, and new prin- 
ciples of carpentry, bind into one resisting whole the hetero- 
geneous parts of the once fragile vessel ; but what precaution can 
be taken against the furious hurricane, which begins with snap- 
ping the mast and rending the sails, and either thrusts to the 
bottom, or dashes upon the rocky beach, the creaking tenement 
and its trembling occupants? It is a scandal to science and to 
civilisation, that attempts have not been long ago made to study 
and to disarm these pirates of the ocean. During the last half 
of the century, however, two or three eminent | philanthropic 
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individuals, unsupported by Royal or State liberality, have de- 
voted themselves to the study of the gales and hurricanes that 
desolate the tropical seas. Mr. W. C. Redfield of New York, 
Mr. Espy of the United States, have been the leaders in this 
movement, and have pursued it with a zeal and success which 
could hardly have been anticipated. The origin of these oceanic 
scourges, and the precise times and circumstances at and under 
which they occur, have not been discovered, but their general 
nature, and character, and course, have been determined, and 
infallible rules have been deduced, if not to disarm their fury, 
at least to teach us how to withdraw from their power. Mr. 
Redfield has laid down a set of practical rules, which of course 
will admit of continual extension and improvement, to enable 
the mariner to extricate himself with the least risk from an im- 
pending hurricane. ‘These rules are the more likely to be effi- 
cacious, as he has shewn that the great circuits of wind are 
nearly uniform in all the larger oceanic basins; and that the 
course of these circuits is in the Southern Hemisphere in a 
counter-direction to those in the Northern one, producing a cor- 
responding difference in the general phases of storms and winds 
in the two hemispheres of our globe. 

In his able work on the law of storms, Sir William Reid has 
confirmed the reasonings and views of Mr. Redfield. He has de- 
scribed and analyzed no fewer than nine storms with the aid of 
the logs of British ships that had been navigating the hurricane 
region ; and by combining the observations which they contained 
with those made on land, he has proved that they are rotatory 
and progressive,—that their destructive power is derived from 
their rotatory force, and that they revolve in contrary directions 
in the two hemispheres—from right to left in the northern, and 
from left to right in the southern hemisphere. Sir William has 
also thrown much light on the storms in high latitudes,—on water- 
spouts and smaller whirlwinds,—on Arctic squalls and African 
tornadoes, and on the connexion of these phenomena with elec- 
tricity and magnetism ; but the most practically valuable portion 
of his work relates to the rules which he gives for laying ships 
to in hurricanes. The importance of these rules will be found 
in Captain Methven’s “ Narrative of the Blenheim Hurricane in 
1851,” where he exhibits one of the most remarkable applica- 
tions on record of the law of storms.* 

The anxiety of the American Government, stimulated by 
Lieutenant Maury, to do something effectual on this subject, 
will no doubt lead to important results, At their request, a ma- 
ritime conference was held at Brussels in August and Septem- 





* Preface to Captain Methven’s “ Log,” &c. 
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ber 1853, “on the subject of establishing a uniform system of 
meteorological observations at sea, and of concurring in a gene- 
ral plan of observation on the winds and currents of the ocean, 
with a view to the improvement of navigation, and to the ac- 
quirement of a more correct knowledge of the laws which govern 
those elements.” It was attended by officers from Great Britain, 
France, United States, Russia, Austria, Denmark, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Portugal, and Sweden, and it was agreed to draw 
up the form of a ship’s log, with directions relative to the diffe- 
rent entries, for the use of the royal marine, as well as for the 
merchant service. “ The Board of Trade,” says Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
‘“‘is now actively engaged in making the necessary preparations 
for enabling merchant vessels to keep a meteorological log of 
their voyage, with instruments carefully compared by being 
verified with standards, and a faithful registry of the observa- 
tions made with the former, in compliance with the conditions 
laid down by the most eminent men of science, would be much 
esteemed. But although all nations by the international con- 
gress of Brussels, have declared the importance of inducing a 
combined co-operation in this direction, it is hopeless to expect 
great results until a superior education of our merchant seamen 
and officers enable them to be intelligent observers, and zealous 
recorders of their experience.” 

Another branch of meteorology which requires to be noticed, 
has received the name of optical meteorology. It includes the 
phenomena of rainbows, haloes, paraselenz, meteors, falling stars, 
the mirage, the neutral points of polarization in the atmosphere, 
and the polarization of the different parts of the visible sky. A 
rainbow, either solar or lunar, indicates the existence of rain when 
we do not see it fall, The halo of 22° tells us that there are crys- 
tals of ice floating in the upper part of the atmosphere, even when 
the temperature is high near the ground, and all the other optical 
phenomena are the result of peculiar states of the atmosphere 
which it is desirable to record. The colour of the clouds even, 
and of the rising and setting sun, which have been so little studied, 
are worthy of special attention. It isa rude measure of the height 
of the cloud itself, and depends on the length of the transit 
through the atmosphere of the ray which illuminates it. When 
a white cloud is seen among the coloured clouds which appear 
in the morning and evening, we may safely infer that it is at a 
great distance from the earth. At some seasons the sun rises 
and sets with only a slight tinge of yellow, at others almost all 
the blue, yellow, and green rays are absorbed, and leave nothing 
but a brilliant red. It remains to be investigated how this ab- 
sorption of the most refrangible rays is produced. 

Although the electricity of the atmosphere requires to be 
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studied with delicate and somewhat expensive apparatus, yet it 
is in the power of the general observer to describe and record 
many interesting electrical phenomena. The registration and 
description of thunder storms and their effects, and of the phe- 
nomena of summer lightning, requires no instrumental aid ; and 
with a simple electrometer, the observer may note the character 
of the electricity, whether vitreous or resinous, which occurs 
during rains and showers, and which varies so curiously when 
the rain-cloud approaches, passes, and leaves the place of obser- 
vation. The registration of the electric state of the air by pho- 
tographic impression, in the absence of the observer, as intro- 
duced by Mr. Ronalds, can be expected only in meteorological 
observatories. 

The same remarks are applicable to the phenomena of mag- 
netism. ‘The great disturbances of the needle might be observed 
with an apparatus by no means expensive; and the most ordin- 
ary observer might record with correctness, and describe with 
accuracy, the times and phenomena of the Aurore Boreales, 
the locality, and form, and colour of its luminous beams and 
arches, and its crackling sounds, if he should be so fortunate as 
to hear them. The results obtained in the British Meteorological 
Observatories at Toronto and Hobart Town, have, in the hands 
of Colonel Sabine, to whom, if to any one man we owe their 
establishment, already led to most important results, In three 
papers, “ On the periodical laws discoverable in the mean effects 
of the larger Magnetic Disturbance,” he has shewn that the 
magnetic disturbance of large amount, and of apparently irre- 
gular occurrence, which, as we have already stated, are called 
magnetic storms, are, when studied in their mean effect, governed 
by periodic laws of systematic order and regularity, and exhibit 
periods whoseduration is respectively—1s¢, A solar day of 24 hours; 
2dly, A solar year of 365 days; and, 3dly, A period of about 
ten of our solar years, corresponding, both in duration and in the 
epochs of maximum and minimum variation, to the approximately 
decennial period discovered by Schwabe in the phenomena of the 
solar spots.* Hence it would appear, that the sun is a great 
magnet, giving to the earth its magnetic properties, as well as its 
temperature, and having a force varying with the disturbances 
in its own atmosphere. Sir William Herschel had long ago en- 
deavoured to preve that the sun’s heat, as shown by the price of 





* See Phil. Trans., 1851, Art. V., 1852, Art. VIII, and 1856, Part I. The last 
of these interesting Papers was read at the Royal Society on the 14th of February 
1856, and is not yet published. It contains a confirmation of the existence of 
periodical laws regulating the disturbances of the magnetic inclination and total 
force, corresponding to those which he had deduced, in his Papers of 1851 and 
1852, from the disturbances of the magnetic declination. 
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wheat, varied with the solar spots; and we may regard it as a 
new argument in favour of the connexion between the magnetic 
poles and those of maximum cold, that the magnetism of the 
earth, as well as its heat, vary with the spots or openings on the 
surface of the sun. 


We have thus endeavoured to give the reader a popular ac- 
count of what has been done, and of what is doing in Meteoro- 
logy. We ask if he sees any reason for discontinuing the study, 
and if he thinks that those men are either philosophers or pa- 
triots who denounce the science as fruitless, and the money as 
wasted which is devoted to its advancement? All the Govern- 
ments in Europe and North America have now supplied the 
means of erecting observatories, furnishing instruments, and 
paying a staff of observers. Every ship on the ocean, whether 
of war or of commerce, will be engaged in the same cause, and 
before another century elapse, great and beneficial results will be 
achieved. 

If our seas, then, and our coasts are covered with ships, and 
these ships supplied with observers of the weather, we would 
urge it upon landsmen to make the study universal. There is 
no science in which so much may be accomplished by private 
observers, and none in which insulated and partial observations 
may be turned to so good an account. In every lighthouse—in 
every sea-port—in every university, academy, and school, me- 
teorological observations should be established, and the pupils 
taught how to make them. Our countless railway stations 
should become auxiliaries in the same cause, and in the numer- 
ous steamers which navigate our coast, valuable observations on 
the phenomena of the weather might be made. Every farmer, 
and every gardener, as interested parties, should keep registers 
of the thermometer and rain-gauge, and every person who has 
eyes to observe, and sagacity to know the value of a fact in 
science, should give their aid in recording every phenomenon in 
the atmosphere which they have the good fortune to witness. 
All such observations would be well received by the Meteorolo- 
gical Societies established in London and Edinburgh, and might 
supply defects which must necessarily exist in the registers of the 
best-appointed observatories. 
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Art. VII.—1. Miscellaneous Essays. By H. T. CoLeBrooxke. 
2 vols. London, 1837. 

2. Comparative Grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 
Lithuanian, Gothic, German, and Sclavonie Languages. By 
Professor F. Borr. Translated from the German by E. B. 
Eastwick, F.R.S., &c. &e. Vols. I. and IL. second edition, 
1854; Vol. III. 1850. 

3. Indische Alterthumskunde. Von CurisTIAN Lassen, (The 
Ancient History of India. By C. Lassen.) 2 vols. Bonn, 
1847-1852. 

4. Akademische Vorlesungen tiber Indische Literaturgeschichte. 
Von Dr. ALBRECHT WEBER. (Academic prelections on the 
history of Indian Literature. By Dr. A. WEBER.) 

5. Indische Studien, Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Indischen 
Alterthums. Herausgegeben von Dr. A. WeBeER. (Indian 
Studies; a Journal to promote the knowledge of Indian anti- 
quity.) 3 vols. Berlin, 1850-55. 

6. Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft. 
(Journal of the German Oriental Society.) 9 vels. 1846- 
1855, Leipzig. 

7. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Calcutta. 

8. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. London. 

9. The Threefold Science. (A lithographed text, with an English 
version, of part of the Rigveda.) Bombay, 1833. 

10. Rigveda Sanhita, Liber primus, Sanskrite et Latiné. 
Edidit Frripericus Rosen. London, 1838. 

11. Rigveda Sanhita, The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans; 
together with the Commentary of Sayanacharya. Edited by 
Dr. Max Mutter. Vols. 1. and Il. London, 1849-1854. 

12. The White Yajurveda. Edited by Dr. ALBRECHT WEBER. 
Containing —I. The Vajasaneyi Sanhita; with the com- 
mentary of Mahidhara. IJ. The Catapatha Brahmana; with 
extracts from the commentaries, &c. III. The Crauta 
Sutra of Katyaéyana, &c. Berlin, 1852-1855. (Parts L. and 
II. published.) 

13. Sdémaveda Sanhita, Sanskrit, Edited by Dr. Stevenson 
and Professor H. H. Witson. London, 1843. 

14. Die Hymnen des Sdmaveda, herausgegeben, tibersetzt, und 
mit Glossar versehen. VON Turopor Benrrey. (Hymns 
of the Sima Veda. Edited, and translated (into German, ) 
with glossary, by T. Benfey.) Leipzig, 1848. 

15. Atharva Veda Sanhita. Herausgegeben von R. Rorn und 
W. D. Wuirney. Berlin, 1855. (The Sanskrit Text of the 
Atharva Veda. Edited by Roth and Whitney.) 
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16. Rig Veda, ou, Livre des Hymnes. Traduit du Sanscrit par 

M. Lanatolis, Membre de l'Institut. 4 vols. Paris, 1848- 
1851. 

17. Rig Veda Sanhita; a Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, 
§c. Translated from the original Sanskrit. By H. H. Wi1- 
son, M.A., F.R.S., &c. London, 1850-1854. 2 vols. (Con- 
taining the Ist and 2d Ashtakas or Books.) 

18. Zur Litteratur und Geschichte des Weda. Drei Abhand- 
lungen. Von Rupoten Roru. Stuttgart, 1846. (On the 
literature and history of the Veda. ‘Three Dissertations, by 

- Dr. R. Roth.) 

19, Last Results of the Persian, Sanskrit, and Turanian Re- 
searches, By Dr. Max MULuer. In Bunsen’s Outlines of 
the Philosophy of Universal History. Vol. I. 

20. Des Vedas. Par M. J. Barruetemy Sr. Hiraire, 
Membre de l'Institut. Paris, 1854. 

21. Bibliotheca Indica. Vol. XV. The Taittariya, Aitareya, 
Svetasvatara, &c., Upanishads, translated from the original 
Sanskrit. By Dr. E. Rorr. Calcutta, 1853. 

22. Gymnosophista, sive Indice Philosophie Documenta. Pars 
prima Isvaracrishne Sankhya Carikam tenens. Edidit C. 
Lassen. 4to. Bonn, 1832. 

23. The Sankhya Karika; or Memorial Verses of the Sankhya 
Philosophy. Translated from the Sanskrit by H. T. 
CoLEBROOKE, Esq. Also, the Commentary of Gaudapdda, 
translated and illustrated by an original Comment. By H. 
H. Witson. London, 1837. 

24. Aphorisms of the Mimansa, Vedanta, Nydya, Vaiseshika, 
Sankhya and Yoga, Sanskrit and English. Printed for the 
Use of the Benares College, by order of Government. 
N. W. P. 1850-1854, Allahabad and Mirzapore. (Not yet 
completed. 

25. Mahabharata (Sanskrit.) 4 vols. Calcutta. (Vol. I. 1834; 
Vol. IL. 1836; and Vol. IIT. 1837.) 

26. Ramayana, Poema Indiano di Valmici. Edited by G. 
Gorresio. With an Italian Translation. 7 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1843-1851. 

27. The Vishnu Purana; a System of Hindu Mythology and 
Tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, and illus- 
trated by Notes derived chiefly from the other Puranas. By 
H. H. Witson, &c. London, 1840. 

28. Le Bhagavata Purana; ou, Histoire Poétique de Krichna, 
Texte Sanserit et Traduction Frangaise. Par E. BuRNovr. 
3 vols. 4to. Paris, 1840-1847. (Incomplete.) 

29. Illustrations of the Literature and Religion of the Buddhists. 

By B. H. Hopeson, Esq., B.C.S. Serampore, 1841. 
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30. Introduction & 0 Histoire du Buddhisme Indien. Par EuGENE 
Burnovur. 1 vol. 4to. Paris, 1844. 

31. Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi, Traduit de Sanscrit, accompagné 
Dun Commentaire, et de vingt et un Mémoires relatifs au 
Buddhisme. Par E. Burnour. 1 vol. 4to. Paris, 1852. 

32. A Manual of Budhism, in its Modern Development. By R. 
SpeNcE Harpy. London, 1853. 

33. Du Bouddhisme. Par M. J. BartaeLemy Sr. HIvaire. 
Paris, 1855. 

34. The Bhagavad-Gita ; a Sanskrit Philosophical Poem. Trans- 
lated, with copious notes, an Introduction on Sanskrit Phi- 
losophy, and other Matter. By J. Cocksurn Tomson. 
Hertford, 1855. 


THE list of books at the head of this Article is sufficient to evince 
the extraordinary activity with which the study of Indian litera- 
ture and antiquity has of late been prosecuted in Western Europe. 
It is about seventy years since Sanskrit became the subject ot 
particular and scientific inquiry. The Jesuit missionaries had, 
indeed, from au early period, been acquainted with that lan- 
guage, and one of their number had written in it a religious 
treatise, which, conformably to the habitual tactics of that politic 
order, and to give it greater currency among the Brahmans, was 
entitled Yajur Veda, and composed in the form of a dialogue 
in which Christian sentiments were put into the mouths of the 
most celebrated of the Hindu sages. Though it had been long 
known that the science and literature of the Brahmans were 
locked up in a language which few of them understood, and 
which they refused to teach to strangers, yet a very imperfect 
idea could have been entertained of the contents of these San- 
skrit books. The learned of Europe possessed, in fact, little 
more than the classical traditions regarding the contemplative 
philosophy and rigid discipline of the Gymnosophists, and were 
in general totally ignorant that the institutes of that discipline 
and the records of that philosophy had been handed down in- 
tact from an age long prior to that of Alexander. Since the 
time of Sir William Jones, however, the recesses of this vener- 
able literature have been more and more thrown open, till at 
length we have acquired a complete general knowledge of its 
character and value. Still very much remains to be done; 
and the field of investigation is so vast that it cannot be ac- 
curately surveyed and delineated except by the combined exer- 
tions of many scholars and philosophers. For three thousand 
years the mind of India, prolific as her own all-productive soil, 
has been pouring itself forth in the effusions of devotion, or in 
speculations on the Divine nature, and the origin of the universe. 
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Metaphysics, physics, logic, rhetoric, grammar, mathematics, 
astronomy, poetry, and mythology, have all employed the pens 
of a long series of writers, till Sanskrit Literature has assumed a 
very formidable magnitude. And many of these books are com- 
posed in an obscure and elliptical style, abounding in technical 
phraseology, which, joined to the novelty and peculiarity of the 
thoughts, renders it a matter of great difficulty for the European 
investigator to divine their meaning, Indian researches, how- 
ever, have happily proved congenial to the taste of French and 
German scholars, whose attention has been particularly directed 
to the new character given to comparative philology by the study 
of Sanskrit grammar, and to the fresh light which the Vedas throw 
on the religious and metaphysical systems of the ancient world, 
and the relations of the races who professed them. Our own 
countrymen, too, have not been idle, though we cannot but wish 
that more of them were engaged on this important field of inves- 
tigation, which, from the close connexion of Britain with India, 
would seem to be peculiarly our own, and to deserve greater 
eee than it has yet received in the arrangements of our 
ritish Universities and other institutions for learning. 

The Sanskrit is in itself a language eminently worthy of at- 
tention, from the perfection and beauty of its structure ; while 
its affinity both in roots and in forms of inflexion with Greek, 
Latin, and the other Indo-Germanic tongues, is at once a fact of 
the highest interest, and establishes the mutual relationship of 
the races by which those forms of speech were originally employed. 
An examination of this language, so complete in its formation, so 
precise and so copious an exponent of thought, and of its rich 
and varied literature, throws an entirely new light on the ancient 
people who have elaborated the one and created the other. This 
study thus enlarges our knowledge of the varieties of civilized 
humanity, of its habits of thought, its moral and active charac- 
ter, and its spiritual life. If, in the Indo-Arian or Hindu race, 
we desiderate that robust nature and that practical mind which 
distinguish the nations of Western Europe, we shall at least be 
compelled to allow to it the merit of extraordinary subtilty and 
acuteness, of lofty aspirations after perfection, and of that heroic 
endurance and self-sacrifice which drew forth from the Stoic 
poet the expression of his fervent admiration : 


Quique suas struxére pyras, vivique calentes 
Conscendére rogos. Pro! quanta est gloria genti 
Imposuisse manum fatis, vitique repletos, 

Quod superest, donisse deis ! 


The study of Indian literature will, in a remarkable degree, 
extend our view of the phenomena of natural religion, and of 
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the influence which its several modifications can exercise, for 
good or evil, on those who hold them. In the Hindus we find a 
people more devout and contemplative than any of the western 
nations. Moreover, the study of their mythology and theosophy, 
independently of its general interest, will be discovered to bear 
relation in various ways to Christianity and its progress in the 
world. In confronting Christianity with other creeds, with the 
view of displaying its superior claims, the range of comparison 
has been generally restricted to the products of a European 
soil—the religions of Greece and Rome; or has included at most 
the systems of Arabia or China, which but inadequately repre- 
sent the workings of the Oriental mind on divine things. The 
religious history of India introduces us to new phenomena, 
We there find natural religion attended by conditions which we 
may have hitherto imagined to belong to the Christian revela- 
tion alone. We see in Brahmanism a system professing to be 
founded on written records, alleged to be of unfathomable anti- 
quity and inspired origin. In Buddhism we encounter a system 
which, though no doubt sharply discriminated from Christianity 
by other circumstances, yet offers a remarkable parallel to it in 
the fact that it sprang up as a new form of belief in the midst of 
a nation pre-occupied by an ancient and deeply-rooted faith, and 
spread in spite of the resistance of a powerful hierarchy, whose 
claims to exclusive consideration and a divine prerogative it 
repudiated. We further find, in the earliest known books of 
this same creed, an assertion of the supernatural powers of its 
founder, and narratives of the miraculous displays by which he 
confounded the Brahmans. 

But while we present these aspects of Indian literature as inter- 
esting to the general student, we are especially anxious that the 
attention of young theologians, who propose to devote themselves 
to the work of Christian missions in India, should be drawn to 
the importance of mastering the Sanskrit language and Indian 
metaphysics. This knowledge has not, indeed, been hitherto re- 
cognised as essential for a missionary; but juster views are now 
beginning to prevail. Thoughtful persons perceive that there are 
right and wrong methods of inculcating truth ; that the minds we 
have to deal with in any particular case should be carefully stu- 
died ; that men in different mental states should be approached 
in different ways; that regard must be had, by a teacher, to the 
pre-existent feelings and ideas of the taught, and instruction 
conveyed in such a manner as to harmonize with these feel- 
ings and ideas, in so far as they are good and true, while it, 
at the same time, corrects, transforms, develops, and elevates 
them ; and that prejudices must not be rudely assailed, but dealt 
with in a spirit of forbearance and conciliation. If attention 
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to these principles is necessary under any circumstances, it is 
especially important when we attempt to act upon men among 
whom we have not grown up, whose country is separated from 
our own by half the globe, and whose natural temperament, 
habits of thought and speculation, forms of belief, education, 
associations, national traditions, with their whole outer and inner 
life, are so alien from our own as those of the Hindus and 
Mohammedans necessarily are. 

These general considerations derive additional force from 
the character of the learned classes in Hindostan. Litera- 
ture, science, philosophy, and theology, have been largely cul- 
tivated by the Mohammedan nations; and this culture has 
extended to the Mussulmans of India, many of whom are pro- 
foundly versed in their own classical learning. These Moham- 
medan doctors have shewn themselves acute and obstinate 
defenders of their own creed, and vigorous assailants of Chris- 
tianity. The learned Brahmans are not less accomplished. 
Such are their logical skill, their metaphysical subtlety, their 
pride of learning, of caste, and of ceremonial purity, that they 
are scarcely at all accessible to the influence of Christian doc- 
trine, unless it be recommended to them by one who can com- 
mand their respect by his mastery of their own sacred language 
and literature, as well as by familiarity with metaphysics and 
speculative theology.* As this learned class is highly influen- 
tial, and leads native Indian society, it cannot safely be neglected ; 
and if any considerable number of its members could be won 
over to Christianity, their example would go far to determine 
the course of the other classes. This is true even of the Pre- 





* We happen to have received, just before writing this, a letter from a con- 
verted Brahman lately in England, who must be presumed to have a tolerably 
correct notion of the state of his countrymen, in which he gives the following view 
of the mental condition of the learned class. He is speaking of the obstacles to 
the reception of Christianity, and expresses himself thus in terms which we render 
from the original :—“ The Pundits [doctors] of that city [Benares] are so con- 
ceited, that though one should assert the fact to them on oath, yet they will never 
believe that there is any science or learning among the English, or any excellence 
in their creed. It is, therefore, very difficult to lead them to a consideration of 
the Christian Scriptures. Besides, their caste and religion altogether debar them 
from any social intercourse with foreigners. Further, the Nyaya [one of the 
Hindu philosophical schools] and other systems of the Hindus are so replete with 
false reasonings, that, for depraving the human intellect, they are a manifest 
poison ; the result of which is, that these persons are altogether incapable of prac- 
tical reasoning.” This is the estimate of his learned countrymen’s condition, 
formed by one who has not very long ago escaped from the fetters of the false 
systems in which they are still bound ; and who, therefore, is perhaps somewhat 
prone to exaggerate the bad effects of the Hindu philosophy on the intellect of its 
followers, and to underrate its value in exercising and sharpening their powers. 
There can be no doubt, however, that there is but too much truth in what he says, 
and that the false principles of these systems have taken strong hold of the minds 
of those learned men. 
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sidency cities of Calcutta and Bombay, but it applies still 
more strongly to the Provinces, to which the enlightening in- 
fluences of English education have extended in a more limited 
degree. 

It is on grounds such as these that, while we earnestly desire 
to see all Christian missionaries well trained, highly educated, 
and large-minded men, we are especially anxious that a select 
portion of them should be profoundly versed alike in the Meta- 
physics of Europe and in the sacred languages and literature 
both of the Mohammedans and Hindus. Especially in the 
strongholds of Islam and of heathenism, the cause of Christianity 
should be represented by persons whose learning, logical power, 
and philosophic spirit might command the respect of their anta- 
gonists, and whose scientific training and highly disciplined rea- 
son might teach them how to set most effectively to work in clear- 
ing away deeply-rooted and complicated systems of error, which 
appeal to reason and have maintained their ground for ages. 

A knowledge of Sanskrit and its literature is also of great im- 
portance to the members of the Indian Civil Service. We do 
not allude merely to the facility which a familiarity with Sanskrit 
will give them in mastering those vernacular dialects of India of 
which it is the parent. We refer yet more to the greater degree 
of kindly interest which a civil servant who knows something of 
the sacred language of the Hindus, and the remarkable literature 
which it contains, would take in the people over whom he is sent 
to rule, and the greater respect he would entertain for their 
character. It need scarcely be observed, of what consequence it 
is to the welfare of the people of India that civilians should enter- 
tain for them such feelings of interest and respect; and should 
leave England with a high sense of the true dignity of their 
future vocation, not considering that they will satisfy its requi- 
sitions by the discharge, however effective, of their primary official 
duties, but looking on themselves as charged with the improve- 
ment of the people in all its branches—physical, mead, and 
intellectual. 

We propose in this article to offer our readers some account 
of the present state and recent progress of Indian studies. As 
the literature of India is theological and philosophical in its dis- 
tinctive character, any account of it must relate chiefly to the 
religious ideas of the people, the rise and formation of their 
theological and metaphysical systems, and the principal muta- 
tions of belief which these have induced in the popular mind in 
the course of ages. It is a mere vulgar error to suppose that 
the Hindus, any more than any other people, have remained 
unchanged and stereotyped throughout all the stages of their 
history. On the contrary, their whole national life has, from 
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its commencement, exhibited one continued course of develop- 
ment, and also, up to a certain point, of progress. 


The Hindus, as is well known, claim for their nation an un- 
fathomable antiquity, and an origin immediately divine. They 
would scornfully repudiate the idea that their race ever had any 
other abode than their own Holy Land, the only pure and 
fitting seat of twice-born and civilized men. The other classes 
of people resident in India or the adjacent countries, who were 
known to their early legislators, were considered either to have 
sprung from the unlawful intermarriages of members of the four 
original castes, or to have become degraded by falling away 
from Brahmanism. ‘Traces are not, however, wanting, even in 
the more popular books of the Hindus, of one particular portion 
of their country being regarded as more holy than the rest, and 
as the cradle of their religion. While the legislator Menu speaks 
of the whole tract lying between the Himalaya and Vindhya 
ranges as Arya-Aivartta—the land of the Aryas or respectable 
men, he styles the narrow strip which lies “ between the divine 
rivers Sarasvati and Drishadvati,” (¢.e. the country adjacent to 
the modern Umballa,) as Brahma 4vartta—the land of Brahma, 
“ fashioned by the gods.” It would seem to follow from this, 
either that the primitive seats of the Hindus in Hindostan were 
in this neighbourhood, or, at least, that their religious system 
was here matured. By European scholars, it is at present 
generally held that at an early period the progenitors of the 
Brahmans immigrated into India, but were not the first occu- 
pants of the country. These immigrants are considered, on good 
grounds, derived chiefly from comparative philology, to be a 
branch of the Arian race, which itself is a member of the great 
Indo-Germanic stock.* 





* While the distinction of language and race between the Arians and the earlier 
inhabitants of India, and the close affinity of the former to the Indo-Germanic 
stock are commonly admitted by recent scholars, there is not the same unanimity 
in regard to the direction from which the Arians penetrated into Hindostan. 
Augustus von Schlegel and Lassen think, that after their separation from the 
Persian or Western Arians, the Indo-Arians traversed the passes of the Hindu- 
kush range, by the same route which all the foreign conquerors who have invaded 
India by land have taken, and gradually diffused themselves to the east and south, 
driving before them, or incorporating into their community, the original inhabi- 
tants, till they reached the eastern portions of the Punjab; where, and on the 
banks of the Ganges, their political and religious system was gradually developed 
and matured. Professor Roth considers that the bulk of the Arian immigrants 
at first dwelt nearer to the Indus than the Jumna, but were impelled by some 
shock, occurring at a period later than the composition of most of the Vedie hymns, 
to quit their abodes in the Punjab, and to advance more to the south. We are 
not aware, however, that he has expressed any opinion as to the direction from 
which they entered India. 

Professor Benfey, (Ersch and Griiber’s Encyclopedia, article “ Indien,”) on the 
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The Indo-Arians partake largely in all the higher qualities of 
the Indo-Germanic race, in their capacity of self-development, 
their intellectual power, their love of science, their tendency to 
metaphysical speculation, their aspirations after ideal and spiri- 
tual perfection, their taste for the fine arts, and for elegant 
literature. And yet they are distinguished by marked charac- 
teristics of their own, corresponding to their position as an 
Asiatic nation. They do not possess the masculine nature of 
the kindred tribes who migrated to the north-west. While the 
Greeks, with all their speculative genius, and exquisite sense of 
the beautiful, were a restlessly active, energetic, and practical 
people, the Hindus, on the other hand, have manifested a strong 
tendency to repose, and to dreamy contemplation. While the 
Greeks sought, as far as possible, to realize their conceptions of 
ideal good and truth in the outward world, in forms of visible 
beauty, or of political organization, the Hindus, rejecting the 
material universe as a theatre or permanent instrument of per- 
fection, came soon to regard the world of the senses as, on the 
contrary, the necessary source of all evil and disorder, and to 
seek their chief good in a purely spiritual state, emancipated 
from all mundane relations, and from ordinary human feelings 
and interests, Their Philosophy, properly so called, has all a 
religious aim; every branch of it professes to unfold a scheme 
of knowledge of which the declared end is to enable its possessor 
to free himself from the bondage of worldly existence.* Its 
logical and metaphysical systems, while displaying wonderful 





other hand, thinks that this view of Schlegel and Lassen is rendered unlikely by 
the fact, that it is the country immediately west of the Jumna which is regarded by 
the Hindu writers as their Holy Land; that the Ganges, not the Indus, is revered 
by them as the holiest of rivers ; and that the most ancient city celebrated in In- 
dian story is Indraprastha on the Jumna. His own view is, that the Perso-Arian 
and Indo-Arian races had probably their original and common seats in little Tibet, 
and that the Indo-Arians crossed over thence by the passes of the Himalayas, 
rather as peaceable colonists, than as warlike invaders, into the southern plains. 

The opinion of Professor Max Miiller is different from both these. While he 
agrees with Benfey that the Arians did not come from the north-west, he holds, 
in opposition to the prevailing view, (viz., that the two eastern branches of the 
Arian stock separated from each other in Persia, and that “ the dissenting Brah- 
mans immigrated afterwards into India,”) that it is established, “ even by 
geographical evidence, that the Zoroastrians had been settled in India before they 
immigrated into Persia ;” and that the proof of their having “ started from India 
during the Vaidik period” is “as distinct as that the inhabitants of Massilia 
started from Greece.”—(Turanian Researches, p. 340; Persian Researches, p. 113, 
in Bunsen’s Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal History, vol. i.) 

* A story (for the truth of which, however, he does not vouch) is reported by 
the peripatetic philosopher Aristocles, (Euseb. praep. Evang. xi. 3,) of an Indian 
who met with Socrates at Athens; and on being informed, in answer to his in- 
quiry regarding the nature of the Socratic Philosophy, that it had reference only 
to human life, rejoined with a smile, that no one could rightly comprehend things 
human, if he were ignorant of things divine. 
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acuteness and subtlety, are too much concerned with abstruse and 
unpractical niceties, and with the controversial anticipation of 
all possible or impossible objections. Gifted with a luxuriant 
imagination, with tenderness of feeling, with sensibility to natu- 
ral impressions, with a delicate perception of the nicest shades 
of thought, and of the harmonies of language, the Hindus are 
yet deficient in correct taste, and in a sense of the true sublime: 
their poetical power is wasted on tasteless refinements or jingling 
alliterations; and when dealing with the vast or the terrible, 
they are prone to mistake exaggeration and aggregation of 
magnitudes and numbers for forcible and impressive representa- 
tion. These general features of mental character are illustrated 
in their literature, and especially in their sacred books. 

The oldest and most sacred records of the Hindus are, as is 
well known, the Vepas. There are four Vedas: the Rig Veda, 
the Sama Veda, the Yajur Veda, and the Atharva Veda. Each 
of these consists generally of two parts,—mantras or hymns, and 
brahmanas or precepts. Of these, the hymns are, of course, the 
most ancient, forming, in fact, the essential portion of the Vedas. 
These hymns were composed by ancient Rishis, or priestly 
bards, to be pronounced at the performance of sacrifices, or on 
other occasions of domestic worship. Their composition, no 
doubt, extended over a long series of centuries, Mention occurs, 
even in the hymns themselves, of some more ancient bards and 
their effusions, and different hymns are ascribed by the earliest 
authorities to successive generations of the same priestly race. 
These hymns were doubtless preserved with care by the de- 
scendants of the original authors, till at length the time came 
when the increase of their number, combined with a growing 
opinion of their sanctity, induced the different sacerdotal families 
to combine their various collections into one great body of sacred 
song. The Rig Veda contains the most ancient hymns in their 
complete and original form. The Sama Veda consists almost 
entirely of excerpts from the Rig Veda, the 1472 verses, of which 
the former consists, being all found, with the exception of 71, in 
the latter, but severed from their original connexion, and thrown 
together for liturgical purposes. What has been said of the 
Sama, is true also, in part, of the Yajur Veda, viz., that it con- 
tains many verses borrowed from, or, at least, common to it with 
the Rig Veda, though it also embraces a mass of liturgical 
formule in prose. The fourth, or Atharva Veda, which is the 
most modern of the whole, has also many hymns common to it 
with the last book of the Rig Veda. It is a sort of complement 
to the earlier Vedas, and contains those compositions (mostly 
formulz of deprecation or imprecation, and so forth) which 
appear, for the most part at least, to be of later date, and mani- 
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fest a different character from the most primitive pieces in the 
first collections. 

The language in which these Vedic hymns are composed, is 
a “rustic and irregular dialect,” differing from the later San- 
skrit, more than Homeric does from Attic Greek. Their style 
is, moreover, extremely elliptical; and the meaning of many of 
the words can now be only imperfectly divined. The real sense 
and reference of these ancient effusions, has not been uninter- 
ruptedly preserved. Gradual alterations in the language, as 
well as in the belief and observances of the Hindus, have caused 
the descendants of the ancient bards to lose, if not wilfully to 
misinterpret, the original meaning of the sacred songs. “ The 
Brahmanas,” (i.e. liturgical books,) says Professor Miiller, 
“ though nearest in time to the hymns . . . indulge in the 
most frivolous and ill-judged interpretations. When the an- 
cient Rishi (author of the hymn) exclaims, with a troubled 
heart, ‘ Who is the greatest of the gods?” . . . the author 
of the Brahmana sees in the interrogative pronoun ‘ Who,’ some 
divine name, a place is allotted . . . toagod ‘ Who, and 
hymns addressed to him are called ‘ Who-ish’ hymns.” Ydaska, 
the author of the Glossary of obsolete terms styled Nirukta, lived 
still later; (Miiller sets him in the fourth century B.c.) It ap- 
pears that among his predecessors there had been a grammarian 
named Kautsa, of a rationalistic turn, to whom he alludes as 
objecting that the hymns were often without meaning, and con- 
tained many things which were absurd and impossible. It is 
clear from this, that even at that early period the hymns were 
very difficult of comprehension. This difficulty must have in- 
creased with the lapse of time, and the still greater change which 
had occurred in the ideas of the Hindus, when Sdyana, our 
great authority for the interpretation of the Rig Veda, compiled 
his voluminous, and (as far as the attempt to explain everything 
goes) exhaustive commentary. It may easily be supposed, 
therefore, that this commentary is not admitted by modern 
scholars as a final authority in determining the original sense 
of the Vedas, however gladly they welcome the helps which it 
affords. Notwithstanding, however, the great and frequent diffi- 
culties which arise in the interpretation of particular phrases or 
passages in the hymns, their general character and purport are 
sufficiently evident. We find in them the simple and natural 
expression of the religious emotions and ideas which were 
current among the Hindus in the earliest ages of their history. 


“‘ Without insisting on the fact,” says Professor Miiller, “ that even 
chronologically the Veda is the first book of the Arian nations, we 
have in it, at all events, a period in the intellectual life of man, to 
which there is no parallel in any other part of the world. In the 
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hymns of the Veda, we see man left to himself to solve the riddle of 
this world. We see him crawling on like a creature of this earth, 
with all the desires and weaknesses of his animal nature. — 
But he begins to lift up his eyes. He stares at the tent of heaven, 
and asks who supports it? He opens his ears to the winds, and asks 
them whence and whither? He is awakened from darkness and 
slumber by the light of the sun, and Him whom his eyes cannot 
behold, and who seems to grant him the daily pittance of his exist- 
ence, he calls ‘ his life, his breath, his brilliant Lord and Protector.’ 
He gives names to all the powers of nature. . . . they all seem 
to grow naturally into beings like himself, nay, greater than himself. 
He invokes them, he praises them, he worships them.” 


The following is Professor Wilson’s summary of the character 
and contents of the hymns, so far as they had come under his 
review during the translation of the first book :— 


“ The Sukta [hymn] almost invariably combines the attributes of 
prayer and praise ; the power, the vastness, the generosity, the good- 
ness, and even the personal beauty of the deity addressed, are dc- 
scribed in highly laudatory strains, and his past bounties or exploits 
rehearsed and glorified; in requital of which commendations, and of 
the libations or oblations which he is solicited to accept, and in ap- 
proval of the rite in his honour, at which his presence is invoked, he 
is implored to bestow blessings on the person who has instituted the 
ceremony, and sometimes, but not so commonly, also on the author 
or reciter of the prayer. The blessings prayed for are, for the most 
part, of a temporal and personal description,—wealth, food, life, pos- 
terity, cattle, cows, and horses; protection against enemies, victory 
over them, and sometimes their destruction, particularly when they 
are represented as inimical to the celebration of religious rites ; or, 
in other words, people not professing the same religious faith. There 
are a few indications of a hope of immortality and of future happiness, 
but they are neither frequent, nor, in general, distinctly announced. 

. . There is little demand for moral benefactions, although in 
some few instances hatred of untruth and abhorrence of sin are ex- 
pressed, a hope is uttered that the latter may be repented of or 
expiated, and the gods are in one hymn solicited to extricate the wor- 
shipper from sin of every kind.” —(Introduction to translation of Rig 
Veda, vol. i. pp. xxiv.-xxvi.) 


The religion of the early or Vedic period was thus originally a 
polytheism, Indra is generally regarded as the principal among 
the gods who are celebrated in the Rig Veda. He is the lord of 
the firmament, the wielder of the lightnings, who pierces the 
clouds with his thunderbolts, and compels them to discharge 
their fertilizing showers on the earth, The hostile power which 
withholds the rain, is personified as Vritra or Ahi, a demon 
whose frequent conflicts with Indra, and defeats by the superior 
prowess of his antagonist, are largely celebrated in the hymns. 
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Agni (the Ignis of the Latins) is the god of fire, As the perso- 
nification of an element, the uses and relations of which are so 
manifold, it was natural that Agni should be invested by the 
imagination of his worshippers, with many diverse attributes and 
characters. He is the protector of the domestic hearth, pre- 
sides at sacrifices, summons the gods to the ceremony, or con- 
veys to them the oblations of their worshippers. The sun also 
appears as a deity under several characters, as Surya, Savitri, 
&c., with attributes naturally suggested by solar influences and 
phenomena ; ; but does not hold such a prominent place in 
this system of nature-worship, as the splendour of the orb of 
day might have led us to expect. Vishnu, who in the later 
Hindu mythology, plays so conspicuous a part as the second 
person in the supreme triad of gods, occupies in the hymns of 
the Veda a very different and subordinate position. He appears 
to be merely a form of the sun. Varuna, who was afterwards 
regarded by Hindu mythologists as god of the sea, bears another 
character in the Rig Veda. He is often associated with Mitra, 
who is said by the Hindu commentators, to be the god of day, 
as Varuna is of night. Varuna is frequently styled monarch, 
and is represented as an omniscient moral governor, enthroned 
in splendour in his remote and lofty palace ; and a variety of 
functions, creative or regulative, are assigned to him. The re- 
semblance of his name to the Greek Ovpavos is obvious. Pro- 
fessor Roth regards him as having been originally the highest 
god of the Arian race, the more spiritual monarch of an earlier 
divine dynasty, who, though to some extent maintaining his 
place and his honours in the hymns of the Rig Veda, is already 
retiring into the background before the superior popularity of 
Indra, the representative of the more sensuous side of the Arian 
worship. Ushas is the goddess of the dawn, and to her many 
beautiful and imaginative invocations are addressed. Vayu is 
the wind personified. He is occasionally invoked as a single 
deity, when he is for the most part associated with Indra, The 
latter is, however, more frequently attended by a troop of winds 
called Maruts, or Rudras. Rudra is in the later mythology one of 
the designations of the great god Siva, the third member of the 
Hindu triad. In the Rig Veda, the application of the word is 
different, but not clear or consistent. Professor Wilson regards 
him as a form of either Indra, (with whom, again, the Indian 
commentators identify Vayu,) or of Agni. 

This brief notice of the Vedic polytheism will suffice to shew the 
general character of the religious ideas and emotions which in- 
spired those ancient hymns. The religion, of which they were 
the natural expression, consisted evidently of the adoration of the 
great powers and appearances of nature,—the luminous firma- 
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ment, the gentle zephyrs, the scorching blasts of the hot season, 
the dawn, the sun at its rise, and during its majestic march 
through the heavens, and fire the earthly representative of the 
heavenly lights,—all these viewed under manifold and ever 
changing aspects and relations, which suggested a corresponding 
variety of energies and epithets. The conceptions entertained 
by the authors of the hymns of the gods whom they celebrated, 
appear to have been often vague and unsettled.* The attributes 
of the several deities are not clearly defined; and the same 
functions are ascribed to different personages. The whole cha- 
racter of thought and language in the hymns is cloudy and 
indistinct, with a strong tendency to symbolic representation 
and mysticism. There does not, however, appear to be an 
reason for doubting, that in the earlier periods of this Vedic 
worship, the gods mentioned in the hymns were looked upon as 
separate and distinct beings. Gradually, however, the idea arose 
that they were all but forms or manifestations of one central 
Deity or Universal Spirit; and this the ancient commentator 
YAska, in accordance with the ideas of his own age, regards as 
the general doctrine of the whole collection. Though we are 
not disposed to allow this to be true of the bulk of the earlier 
hymns, scattered indications of such a way of thinking may be 
found even there, and it is more distinctly developed in some 
parts of the tenth book of the Rig Veda. 

There is one celebrated hymn, apparently of a more modern 
date than the rest, in which the identity of the universe with the 
Supreme Spirit appears to be clearly asserted in these words :— 
“ All this [universe], whatever has been or will be, is Purusha, 
[the supreme soul].” There is another hymn, of which we will 
cite the greater portion, as it throws open to us in a very in- 
teresting way the innermost mind of an ancient thinker speculat- 
ing in simple wonder on the mysteries of existenve, and reveals 
to us the process of his doubts and conjectures. 


‘¢‘ Then there was no entity nor nonentity, no world nor sky, nor 
aught above it. What covered all? Where did each thing abide ? 
Did the deep waters exist ? 

** Death then existed not, nor immortality, nor distinction of day 
and night. That only One breathed without afflation with Swadhd, 
(her who was contained within him.) Other than Him (or It), nothing 
existed since (or besides). 

“ Darkness existed ; in darkness was all this undistinguishable deep 
at first enveloped. The mass (or germ) which was covered by the 
husk, was produced (as) one by the power of contemplation (or heat.) 

** At first love arose in him, the earliest productive power of mind, 








* F, Baudry, “ Etude sur le Véda,” p. 32. Paris, 1855, 
+ See Miiller ; latest Sanskrit Researches, pp. 140-1. 
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which the wise, pondering it by the intellect, discovered in their 
hearts, the bond between the existent and the non-existent. 

““ Who knows, who on earth has told, whence this various creation 
sprang? The gods are subsequent to its production. Who then 
knows whence it has arisen ? 

‘‘He who, in the highest heavens, is the overseer of it, He knows, 
or perhaps (even) He knows not.” 


The same mode of thinking, in regard to one supreme Spirit, 
which we discover in some of the latest hymns of the Veda, is 
to be found still more distinctly in the upanishads, or specula- 
tive portions of the Brahmanas. ‘These last books (as above inti- 
mated) are regarded as part of the Vedas, and are the oldest 
remains of Hindu literature after the hymns, the sense and 
application of which to religious worship they are intended to 
explain. Some of these upanishads, or theological parts of the 
Bréhmanas, are also of great antiquity, as is proved by the 
archaic character of their grammatical forms and cast of thought. 
In these tracts we encounter numerous such passages as the 
following :—“ Originally this (universe) was indeed soul only : 
nothing else whatsoever existed, active (or inactive.) He thought, 
‘TI will create worlds;’ thus He created these (various) worlds; 
water, light, mortal (beings), and the waters.”* 1t is clear from 
these, and many other examples which might be adduced, that 
a thoughtful spirit of inquiry existed among the Hindus, in re- 
ference to the highest of all problems, at a very early period,— 
fifteen centuries and more before the Christian era. 


‘We are not yet (if, indeed, we shall ever be) in a position to 
trace minutely the progress of theological speculation in India 
out of these elements in the Vedas; or when, and in what chro- 
nological order, those opinions arose and developed themselves, 
which we afterwards find reduced to system in the six schools of 
Hindu Philosophy. The principles which eventually formed 
the groundwork of those several schools, were no doubt current, 
in a separate form, for a long period before they were brought 
together, and severally adjusted to each other as parts of differ- 
ent systems, 

One fact, which is clear from the diversity of fundamental 
tenets which characterizes these different schools in their ulti- 
mate systematic form, is, that a great latitude of belief was 
assumed and tolerated among the early metaphysical theologians 
of India, and that alongside of the prevailing orthodox majority, 
a latitudinarian or free-thinking party also existed. While these 
ancient religious thinkers generally took care to sustain the 





* Colebrooke, vol, i. p. 47. 
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credit of the Brahmanical system, and the order to which they 
themselves belonged, and to preserve their own reputation for 
orthodoxy, by asserting the divine authority of the Vedic scrip- 
tures, they do not all appear to have regarded those sacred books 
as the sole or the principal sources of truth even in theological 
matters, but rather to have set themselves to discover just philo- 
sophical principles by the exercise of reason, and to establish them 
by argument. Kapila, the originator of the Sankhya school, for 
instance, lays it down as the basis of his system, that the means 
of obtaining deliverance from pain prescribed by the Vedas are 
ineffectual, as only leading to a temporary felicity ; while it is a 
knowledge of the principles of his own philosophy alone which 
can lead to final liberation from evil. These principles he does 
not seek to derive from the Vedas, but propounds them on his 
own authority ; while at the same time he notices and reconciles 
with his own views any Vedic texts which appear to contradict 
the dogmas of his philosophical system. 

There are six Dédrsdnas or recognised schools of Hindu Philo- 
sophy, more or less orthodox, viz., the Sankhya, the Yoga, the 
Vaiseshika, the Nyfya, the Purva Mimansa, and the Vedanta. 
The extant primary authorities for all these systems are the 
sutras, or aphorisms ascribed to Kapila, Gotama, and the other 
sages who are regarded as their respective founders, These 
aphorisms are extremely brief and obscure; and as they could 
never have been intelligible without explanation, it is to be sup- 
posed that they were always looked upon merely as aids to the 
memory, and handed down, with the requisite interpretations, by 
one generation of teachers after another to their respective 
scholars. These aphorisms have all formed the subject of expo- 
sition by commentators, and their principles have likewise been 
unfolded in numerous treatises by subsequent writers. The 
literature connected with them is of considerable compass ; and 
the systems have not only been much studied, but some of them 
at least have undergone modifications as they have passed through 
the hands of the successive generations of Indian thinkers. 

The whole of these schools, except the Purva Mimansa, (which 
is an exoteric system, concerning itself with the interpretation 
of the Vedic ritual,) though differing from each other in several 
important respects, have this in common, that they regard exter- 
nal observances as but of secondary consequence, when compared 
with that philosophical science which, under various forms, they 
all declare to be the only means of attaining perfect and final 
felicity. The general object which they all propose is, to enable 
the student to escape through philosophy from the necessity of 
being born again in a mundane condition, which is regarded as 
the root of all pain, and to rise to that final state of dispassion 
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and serenity which disembodied spirits only can fully attain, and 
in which alone perfection consists. In the case of the Vedanta, 
this final felicity consists in absorption into the Deity. 

One fundamental principle common to these systems is, that 
they deny the possibility of “ creation out of nothing.” In apply- 
ing this axiom, however, they disagree. The Sankhya holds 
that there is an eternal undeveloped Nature (Pracriti), impalpable 
to the senses, from which, by its inherent energy, (though it is 
confessedly unintelligent,) all things, except soul, are succes- 
sively evolved.* In like manner, it is the doctrine of the Nyaya 
that the universe has been produced out of eternally pre-existing 
atoms ; but (according, at least, to the ordinary view) these atoms 
have no adequate power of self-arrangement, since, although they 
may have become aggregated “ by an unseen peculiar virtue, or 
time, or other competent cause,” yet the supreme soul or God is 
recognised as the framer of all things. The Vedantists, on the other 
hand, maintain that there is no eternal substance but Spirit; and 
that the material universe is either identifiable with spirit, or is al- 
together an illusion. Mr. Colebrooke, who informs us that there 
have been different schools of the Vedantists, ancient and mo- 
dern, gives the following summary of what he finds to have been 
the original dogmas of the system, as deducible from the primary 
authorities :—“ The principal and essential tenets of the Vedanta 
are, that God is the omnipotent and omniscient cause of the 
existence, continuance, and dissolution of the universe, Crea- 
tion is an act of his will. He is both efficient and material 
cause of the world: creator and nature, framer and frame, doer 
and deed. At the consummation of all things, all are resolved 
into him: as the spider spins his thread from his own substance, 
and gathers it in again; as vegetables sprout from the soil, and 
return to it, earth to earth; as hair and nails grow from a living 
body and continue with it. . . . The notion that the versatile 
world is an illusion, (md@yd,) that all which passes to the appre- 
hension of the waking individual is but a phantasy presented to 
his imagination . . . does not appear to be the doctrine of 
the text of the Vedanta.” 





* The Sankuya of Kapila is the most independent and comprehensive of all the 
attempts of the Indian mind to form a cosmological system on grounds of reason. 
In its fundamental principles and method, it anticipates (after its own fashion) 
modern European efforts to bridge the gulf that separates the Absolute from the 
Relative, by means of the relation of cause and effect. The Pracriti thus corre- 
sponds, with Kapila, to the “ Absolute” of modern speculation. In his method, 
Spinoza approaches Kapila, but differs somewhat in his results. The Sankhya 
in many respects resembles the theory of Schelling, and it has some points of 
analogy with Fichte. It has throughout, however, an individuality of its own, 
which marks its indigenous growth, and forbids us to measure all its doctrines 
in the forms of European speculation. 

+ Miscellancous Essays, vol. i. pp. 371, 377. 
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The Vedanta theory may be, as Mr Colebrooke says, consis- 
tent with itself; but as it appeared unphilosophically to confound 
matter with spirit, later writers endeavoured to modify it by the 
introduction of some new refinements. The doctrine accordingly 
takes a somewhat different form in its gradual development. 
Assuming the same essential principle of non-duality, viz., that 
nothing exists but Brahma or Deity, it no longer holds that He is 
transubstantiated into the material world,—for the objects of sense, 
it is maintained, have no real existence at all. ‘The outward 
world is only an illusion, just as when a rope (to use the Indian 
illustration) lying on the ground is by mistake taken for a serpent ; 
but this does not imply that the rope has been changed, or has 
really become a serpent. In the same way, when it is said that 
the universe is Brahma, it is not meant that He has really become 
the universe, but that He appears so. The existence which the 
world appears to have is no real existence of its own, but the 
existence of Brahma attributed to it. The name and the form 
which it has are derived from mé@y@ or illusion. Brahma 
is the substratum of the illusion; that is, he is not really the 
material cause of the world, as earth is of a jar, but he is such 
a substratum as the rope is of the serpent for which it is mis- 
taken. As the fancied existence of the serpent depends on the 
real existence of the rope, while the latter is not actually changed 
into a serpent, so, too, the seeming existence of the finite uni- 
verse depends on the real existence of Brahma, though Brahma 
is not actually changed into the universe.* 





= 

* Besides these recognised Vedantic schools, there are others which are either 
less orthodox, (as the Ramanuja sect,) or of a character at once more popular 
and eclectic, as that represented by the Bhagavad Gitd. Of this last work a 
text and translation, included in the list of works at the head of this Article, 
have lately been published by Mr. Cockburn Thomson. It is much esteemed 
in India, and had been previously translated by Wilkins into English, by Schlegel 
into Latin, and by Galanos into Greek. Mr. Thomson’s version, as far as we 
have examined it, is an accurate and meritorious one, and is illustrated by 
copious notes. The book, however, though some of its ideas are difficult to 
catch with precision, is not a very difficult one to translate, as its style is simple 
and clear when compared with that of the dark elliptical aphorisms of the great 
schools of Philosophy, or with the abstruse and technical commentaries in which 
these are expounded, To his translation Mr. Thomson has prefixed a long intro- 
duction on the Philosophy of the Hindus, in which he traces the rise of speculation 
in India, and describes the different schools, especially the Sankhya and Yoga. 
The different philosophical systems having been expounded by Colebrooke, Wil- 
son, B. St. Hilaire, and others, little room was left for the adduction of new facts 
on the latter branch of the subject, as Mr. Thomson does not profess to have ex- 
plored any fresh native sources. He has, nevertheless, many interesting criticisms 
on the dogmas of these schools, and his sketch of the progress of Indian Philo- 
sophy is ingenious. ‘To do justice, however, to this last-mentioned subject, we 
should require a far larger collection of materials, and a more extensive induction, 
than has been brought to bear on it by Mr. Thomson. We must notice a few 
points in which we find occasion to differ from this author. He is, we think, 
in error when he says (Introd. p. lviii.) that Kapila, the founder of the Sankhya 
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There is another point in which the Sankhya and Nyaya sys- 
tems differ fundamentally from the Vedanta. The two former 
schools, while they regard souls as eternal and uncreated, yet 
maintain strongly their distinctness from each other, and from 
the supreme spirit. The Vedanta, on the other hand, affirms 
that there is but one soul in the universe, the supreme soul ; 
and that the sense of his own separate personality which each 
living being has, is merely an illusion originating in his embodied 
state, which will be dissipated as soon as, by the attainment of 
absolute knowledge, he recognises the true theory of Being, viz., 
that there is but one, infinite, all-embracing, spiritual substance, 

Though the Hindu Philosophy has been ably treated, in all its 
branches, by Mr. Colebrooke in his Essays on the subject, and 
partially by Professors H. H. Wilson and Lassen, we may still 
hope for farther elucidation of these ancient and interesting 
systems. From Dr. J. R. Ballantyne, in particular, who has 
begun to print the original aphorisms of all the schools, with 
translations and explanations, as well as from other scholars, we 





school, “ admits the existence of a spiritual essence from which individual souls 
have emanated, and into which they are eventually to be re-absorbed.” He con- 
cedes, indeed, (p. Ixvii.) that the founder of the Sankhya makes no mention of 
such a universal spiritual essence ; but argues, on certain grounds, that he must 
have had such a conception, which is further held to be involved in the indications 
given that all souls are one and the same. The aphorisms which are assumed 
to prove this latter point (142 and 143 of Chap. 1.) are, however, wrongly under- 
stood by Mr. Thomson to be assertions of the Sankhya view, whereas they are 
declared by the commentators to be statements of the Vedanta doctrine, which is 
proposed merely to be confuted. (See Dr. J. R. Ballantyne’s Aphorisms of the 
Sankhya Phil., part I. pp. 147, 148, where the aphorisms in question are numbered 
151, 152.) Again, Mr. Thomson asserts, (p. lxvii.,) that the doctrine of the soul’s 
individuality is “ peculiar” to the Sankhya, or is, at least, “not clearly marked, 
though often evidently admitted” in the other schools. Now, the individuality 
or distinctness of souls is clearly and strongly maintained in the Nyaya and 
Vaiseshika systems. Once more, we think that Mr. Thomson has allowed 
too little importance to the Vedanta school, (or, if he pleases, to the pre- 
Vedantic pantheism of the Upanishads,) as an element in the theology of the 
Bhagavad Gitdé. He admits, it is true, (in p. xlviii.) that the Vedanta doctrines 
are, to a great degree, those of the Bhagavad Gitd, and (in pp. ¢., ci.,) that to con- 
ciliate the Vedie school, the idea of a universal impersonal Being was adopted. 
But, throughout, the Sankhya seems to be assumed as the main groundwork of the 
Bhagavad Gita ; and souls are represented as emanating from a spiritual essence, 
recognised in the “ theistical Sankhya.” In note 9 to Chap, x11., too, our author 
speaks of the doctrines of the work as purely Sankhya. Now, in Mr. Colebrooke’s 
Essay on the Vedanta, the Bhagavad Gitd is specified as one of the recognised 
authorities for that system, though the doctrines of the two are admitted to be not 
quite consonant with each other. The connexion of the Bhagavad Gité with the 
Vedanta is, indeed, clearly declared in the fourth verse of the thirteenth chapter of 
the former, where Mr. Thomson vainly tries to explain away the meaning of the 
word Brahma-sutras, which is a well-known term for the aphorisms of the Vedanta 
philosophy. Pantheism, or even the emanation of souls, is, we think, quite foreign 
to the Sankhya school in any of its forms, and could not have been introduced 
into the Bhagavad Gita from that quarter. The work appears to be an attempt, 
of which there are other instances in Hindu literature, to reconcile the diserepan- 
cies of the Sankhya and Vedanta systems. 
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may look for additional information regarding their original 
tenets, and the several modifications which they have subse- 
ad undergone. When the barrier of technical terms and 
‘astern modes of thought has been penetrated, these original, 
profound, and ingenious speculations will be found to have re- 
markable relations to the more familiar systems of metaphysics 
and theology in Europe; and the study of them may, in various 
ways, assist European philosophers and speculative divines in 
their attempts to adjust the great ultimate problems of human 
reason, They offer a new and important field of research to the 
students of philosophical literature in this country, who have, 
since the revival of letters, devoted themselves almost exclusively, 
among ancient speculations, to the remains of Greek thought. 

In the meantime, the main features of the Eastern systems 
are sufficiently manifest. From the survey we have taken, it 
will have been seen that they all have in them important ele- 
ments of truth; yet even when the whole of these scattered 
elements are combined, they fall short of making up the com- 
plete circle of Christian theism. While the Vedanta holds the 
great truth that the Supreme Spirit is the only eternally existing 
substance, and ascribes to his will and design the creation of the 
universe ; it yet either identifies His creation with Himself in a 
sense not easily distinguishable from pantheism, or denies the 
reality of the phenomenal world. In any view, it expressly re- 
pudiates the distinct personality of all finite intelligent creatures, 
The Nyaya, again, admits the personality of the Deity, and 
ascribes to Him intelligence, will, and activity, but is silent 
as to His moral attributes and government. ‘The finite souls 
which it recognises have existed eternally in substance, but the 
understanding, desire, and activity with which they become in- 
vested, are not co-extensive with their whole duration, and their 
perfection consists in extricating themselves from all mundane 
relations, and from all affections, however worthy or exalted 
their object may be. The only one of the six schools which 
seems to recognise the doctrine of divine providence is the Yoga 
of Patanjali.* It thus seems, that the consistent followers of 
these systems can have, in their perfected state, no religion, no 
action, and no moral character. “A happy state of impertur- 
bable apathy is,” says Mr, Colebrooke, “the ultimate bliss to 
which the Indian aspires,” 

Such are the schools of mixed philosophy and theology which 
the ancient Hindu Sages have elaborated. Their learned de- 
scendants, in our own day, are profoundly versed in the systems 
which have been handed down to them, especially the Nyaya 





* Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essa; s, vol. i. pp. 251, 409, 410, 
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and the Vedanta, and reason with great acuteness on the principles 
which they find there expounded. They do not, however, exhibit 
the least independence of thought in examining the truth of those 
principles, which they receive implicitly on the authority, accounted 
divine, of the Sages to whom they are ascribed. Even the dis- 
crepancies between the Sankhya, Nyaya, and Vedanta systems, 
which to the European scholar appear so distinct and funda- 
mental, are regarded by them as reconcilable, and as springing 
from the desire of their sacred writers to accommodate truth to 
different capacities. The Vedanta is, however, popularly con- 
sidered as the one system, to the comprehension of which all the 
others are subservient,—as the climax of transcendental truth. 
Pantheistic principles are thus, in fact, not only common among 
the learned, but are widely diffused among the middle classes of 
Hindu society. 

The task imposed on those of our missionaries who are 
brought into contact with thinkers of this school, is one of 
very great difficulty; and the fact cannot be disguised, that 
many of them are quite incompetent to fulfil it satisfactorily. 
The seeming arguments against Pantheism, which suggest them- 
selves to ordinary and unmetaphysical reasoners, do not, in 
reality, go near to the bottom of the question. Ifa missionary 
argues that the Vedanta doctrine must be untrue, because it 
recognises no distinction between the human soul and God—the 
subject and object of worship, and thus annihilates religion and 
morality, he must expect to be told by the defender of that sys- 
tem, that this is no proper ground of objection, since the question 
at issue is, whether or not an absolute distinction of ego and 
non-ego be philosophically necessary or even possible. If he re- 
join, that our sense of personality and of dependence on a superior 
power, and our moral instincts lead us irresistibly to believe that 
a distinction really exists, he must be prepared to explain, in 
opposition to the asserters of mdyd@ or unreality, in what sense 
the alleged illusion is impossible. A line of argument, satisfac- 
tory in a metaphysical point of view, has not, as far as we are 
aware, been propounded by any of our European missionaries, 
In fact, when we study the Hindu ontology, and consider the 
mental training needed for bringing about a rational sympathy 
between Christian teachers and minds disciplinec in the subtle- 
ties of Eastern speculation—Hindu and Mohammedan, a new 
and special department of missionary preparation and effort 
seems to be urgently required. We cannot at present investi- 
gate the speculative and practical questions here suggested, and 
which are too much overlooked in the missionary enterprises of 
Scottish and English Churches. They deserve, in a special 
manner, the attention of all who are interested in the spread 
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of Christian civilisation among the leading minds of the vast 
Hindu and Mohammedan populations, with a view to the ulti- 
mate influence of Christianity over public opinion in the East. 


While Indian speculation had been occupied in the way we 
have described, and the undefined belief in one supreme Spirit, 
which in the latest Vedic hymns begins to emerge out of the 
anterior nature-worship and polytheism, had been gradually 
developing itself, in the progress of rationalism, into different 
theistic and pantheistic systems, a change, not less decided, had 
been proceeding in the mythological representations of their 
popular religion. The imagination of the Hindus, ceaselessly 
creative, has, under the stimulus of a fervid religious tempera- 
ment, been striving for thousands of years to picture to itself the 
secrets of the unseen world, and the agency of those superior 
powers by whom the destiny of man is controlled. Gradually, 
by a process which our present acquaintance with Indian litera- 
ture does not enable us to trace with entire precision, the an- 
cient worship of the Vedic gods declined, and made way for the 
adoration of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. 

Brahma is the masculine or personal form of the word 
Brahman, which, in its neuter form, means the universal Spirit. 
In the systematized Hindu mythology, he is the creator, as 
Vishnu is the preserver, and Siva the destroyer, of the worlds. 
While, however, Brahma appears to be little more than a theo- 
logical conception, and has never been the object of any general 
or enthusiastic worship, Vishnu and Siva, on the contrary, have 
for two thousand years shared together the passionate adoration 
of the Hindus. Both these popular deities have, as we have 
seen, their nominal representatives in the Vedic hymns, where 
Vishnu appears as one of the forms of the sun, and Rudra (a 
name eventually assigned to Siva,) is a god of fire or of tempest. 
Whether these two Vedic gods drew to themselves and absorbed 
the functions and attributes of two or more popular deities; or 
whether, on the other hand, those popular deities constituted 
the real objects of adoration, and appropriated some of the cha- 
racters and appellations of their Vedic rivals, or whether some 
different process took place, it would be difficult to say. The 
result of the process, whatever it may have been, was, that 
Vishnu and Siva became at length the most prominent figures 
in the Hindu pantheon. 

The character of Vishnu, as ultimately conceived, is that 
of a beneficent preserver, who became incarnate in various 
shapes for the deliverance of the world. The Bhagavad Gita 
introduces him as declaring in the person of Krishna, that 
he appears in every great mundane era for the salvation of 
the virtuous, the punishment of evil-doers, and the establish- 
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ment of righteousness. These incarnations, however, as de- 
scribed in the Puranas, have very little of a moral import. As 
a fish, Vishnu preserved Menu, the progenitor of men, with 
the seeds of things, in an ark: as a boar he raised on his tusks 
the earth which had been submerged in the ocean; as a man- 
lion he tore in pieces an impious king; as a tortoise he sup- 
ported the mountain with which the ocean was churned ; in the 
form of Buddha, the arch-heretic, he deluded the enemies of the 
gods ; as Krishna, the hero of Mathura, he performed in child- 
hood a great many supernatural feats, in youth abandoned him- 
self to love and to frolic, and in manhood took part in the great 
war of the Kurus and Pandus, and delivered himself of the 
mystical theology of the Bhagavad Gita. The worship of 
Vishnu has passed through many phases. The principal is the 
deification of Krishna, who was first regarded as a hero; then 
came to be considered as a partial incarnation of the deity ; 
and was ultimately identified by his votaries with the supreme 
God. 

While Vishnu thus represents the mild and beneficent side 
of the divine agency, as conceived by the Hindus, the contrary 
is the case with Siva in his distinctive character, as finally de- 
veloped. He is portrayed with all the attributes of terror and 
destruction ; his befitting and emblematic ornament is a neck- 
lace of human skulls. As in the great cycle of nature, however, 
death leads to life, and ruin to renovation, Siva is also regarded 
as the restorer of all things, as the generative power, and by 
his enthusiastic votaries he is represented as one with the 
Supreme. 

Lakshmi is the spouse of Vishnu, and the personification of 
prosperity and good fortune. Siva’s consort bears most com- 
monly the name of Bhawani or Durga or Kali. She is the most 
popular of Hindu goddesses, and is worshipped under a great 
variety of forms and designations, chiefly expressive of terror and 
destruction. Bloody sacrifices are offered to her; and her patron- 
age is claimed by the murderous Thugs. Though so prominent 
in the later mythology, this goddess is unknown to the earliest 
Vedic hymns, 

It would be needless to enter into details of the Hindu popular 
religion. They are sufficiently accessible to our readers. We 
will, however, give a short account of the later sacred books which 
are the Hindu’s authority for cosmogony, mythology, and all the 
branches of his ordinary religious belief and practice. These 
are the Jtihdsas (to which class tle great heroic poems called the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata belong,) and the eighteen Puranas, 
with their appendages. These two classes of works, though dis- 
tinguished by the native writers, resemble each other so closely, 
as to justify our here considering them together. The first begin- 
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nings of this poetical literature are to be found in the legends 
in the Brahmanas, and in various mythical fragments embodied in 
the Mahabharata. These legendary poems were gradually 
expanded and multiplied, till at length vast collections of cosmo- 
gonic and heroic traditions were formed, These collections 
have been undergoing continual alterations and additions, con- 
formable to the successive changes in the popular belief. The 
nucleus of the Mahabharata is supposed to be very ancient—pro- 
bably more than two thousand years old—but it appears from 
internal evidence to have been repeatedly interpolated with new 
matter. Krishna seems to have been at first described in it as 
a mere human hero; and the passages which represent him as 
a demigod, or as the supreme deity, bear marks of a more recent 
origin. None of the Purdnas, in their present form, are very 
ancient ; and many of the number, while they embody or repeat 
old legends, have evidently been compiled in modern times with a 
sectarian aim to celebrate some new character or manifestation of 
a favourite god. Some of them are devoted to the glorification of 
Vishnu; others extol the superior dignity of Siva; while a third 
class more especially celebrates the Saktis or female energies of 
the deity. In these works the odium theologicum is sometimes 
manifested in the strongest manner towards the votaries of the 
rival god. Thus, for example, a Vishnuite writer says, “ He 
who forsakes Vishnu, and worships any other god, is like the 
fool who, to quench his thirst, digs a well on the very brink of 
the Ganges.” “ The very sight of Vishnu kindles the wrath of 
Siva, and that wrath will plunge you into a dreadful hell,” re- 
torts the Sivaite. ‘ Those who seek for salvation, must reject 
the hideous lord of devils,” angrily rejoins the Vishnuite. 
While, however, the estimation of Indra, Agni, and the other 
Vedic divinities, has thus declined, owing to the growth of new 
forms of worship, they still maintain their place in the old Vedic 
ritual, which, to the present time, forms the main part of the 
Brahman’s daily ceremonial. The great powers of nature, too, 
still exert an overawing influence over the Hindu’s mind. The 
sun, as his glorious life-inspiring orb mounts above the level 
horizon, or the towering ridge of the Himalaya, is still greeted 
with bowed head and reverent ejaculations. These facts prove 
at once the strong hold which Vedic tradition has on the mind 
of India, and the irresistible tendency of its people towards new 


forms of worship. 


In the meanwhile, at a period long anterior to that at which 
the Puranas had assumed their present form, a momentous schism 
had occurred in the religious system of India. The great re- 
former Buddha had appeared, and, under the influence of his 
teaching, a considerable portion of the Indian world had prac- 
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tically thrown aside caste and deserted the worship of their 
ancestral gods, This extraordinary religious revolution affords 
another proof of the activity and independence of the Hindu 
mind in past ages. 

Sakya Muni, the founder of Buddhism, was the son of a king, 
and seems to have lived not less than six centuries before the 
Christian era. He was naturally of a thoughtful turn of mind. 
Having become impressed with the vanity of earthly things, he 
left his home, and visited the schools of the learned Brahmans, to 
make himself familiar with their doctrines. Being, however, dis- 
satisfied with what they taught, he prosecuted the search after 
truth for himself, and after making trial both of rigid self-disci- 
pline and of a more natural mode of life, and passing some time 
in extatic contemplation, he became assured that he had attained 
an insight into absolute knowledge,—that he had become 
Buddha, (i. e., enlightened.) From this time he began, and for 
a long series of years continued, to travel about in the central 
and eastern provinces of Northern India, propagating his new 
doctrines, which he recommended by his persuasive discourses 
in the vernacular tongue, (at that time a novel vehicle of in- 
struction,) by the influence of his charity and mild virtues, and, 
according to the legends, by the display of supernatural powers. 
His doctrine was, to some extent, the result of preceding influ- 
ences, and bears a strong resemblance in some points to the 
Sankhya philosophy. He held, in common with the Brahmans, 
the transmigration of souls, and that all living beings, until they 
employ the right means of attaining final liberation, must con- 
tinue to revolve in a continual cycle of births, subjected to more 
or less degradation and unhappiness. The true means of deliver- 
ance, however, he professed to be able to communicate ; and he 
offered his aid to all, unlettered as well as learned. This method 
consisted in the knowledge of the Twelve-fold series of causes, 
which, beginning with ignorance, have successively led to mun- 
dane existence and to misery; and of the Four grand verities, 
of which the substance is, that suffering arises from passion, and 
is universal, but may be extinguished by nirvana, which is to be 
attained by right faith, right religious discipline of the prescribed 
sort, and right meditation, which reaches its climax in four stages, 
This final state, according to the most recent authorities,* is no- 
thing else than eternal sleep. Mr. Colebrooke, however, pro- 
nounces that nirvana is not annihilation, but perfect quietude. 

As Sakya Muni rejected the .authority of the Vedas, asserted 
his own personal superiority over the popular deities, and in- 
vited all his countrymen of every caste to enrol themselves as 
members of his new community, it was only in the natural course 





* Barthélemy St. Hilaire, Du Bouddhisme, p. 196. 
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of things that he should experience a determined opposition 
from the Brahmans, whom he robbed of their prescriptive in- 
fluence and consideration. The Buddhist legends, accordingly, 
relate that he was challenged by them to a trial of strength, 
and that he triumphantly defeated them, by performing, in the 
presence of large multitudes, the most brilliant miracles. He 
enabled his messenger to fly through the air, created a luminous 
apparition in the atmosphere, supernaturally kindled and extin- 
guished a conflagration, produced earthquakes, and so forth—a 
series of wonders which his mortified antagouists in vain at- 
tempted to rival by counter demonstrations. 

His success was signal. Large and increasing numbers of 
all classes deserted the ranks of the Brahmans and flocked to his 
standard. Many of the Indian princes embraced his religion ; 
and ultimately it appears to have stood nearly on a footing of 
equality with the old established creed. Though Buddhism has 
long been swept from the continent of India, and comparatively 
few traces of its existence are to be found in the extant Brah- 
manical literature, some idea of the extent to which it was 
diffused, and of the power and wealth of its supporters, during 
many centuries, may be formed from the rock inscriptions which 
have of late years been discovered and decyphered in various 
parts of the country, and still more from the numerous splendid 
monasteries and temples, the work of Buddhists, excavated from the 
mountain sides, which still survive in solitary grandeur at Ajunta, 
Ellora, Carli, and numerous other places in Western India.* 

How, it may be inquired, did Sakya Muni succeed in over- 
coming the opposition of the Brahmans and collecting around 
him so many adherents? It is possible that he may, under the 
influence of enthusiasm, have laid claim to supernatural power, 
and that this claim, if put forward, may have been admitted by 
his contemporaries, who had been accustomed to believe that 
such power could be extorted from the gods by any one who 
persevered long enough in the practice of intense austerities. 
We have already alluded to the popular character and compre- 
hensive basis of his teaching, to the common ground which 
his system had with Brahmanism in the tenet of transmigration, 
already deeply rooted in the general belief, and to his own per- 
sonal sanctity, kindness, and condescension. His doctrine satis- 
fied that love of quietude and abstract contemplation which is so 
natural to the Indian mind. Ignorance, poverty, misfortune, 
and the prospect of obtaining not only subsistence, but honour 
and consideration by the profession of an easy asceticism, no 
doubt attracted men to the community of the Buddhists. 





* See Mr. James Fergusson’s Illustrations of the Rock-eut temples of India. 
The temples at Ajunta are all Buddhist, and those at Ellora partly so. 
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The system which Buddha established and his followers further 
organized, and which underwent many successive modifications, 
existed in India alongside of Brahmanism for more than a 
thousand years, In the present state of our information we 
cannot tell what the circumstances were which enabled the 
Brahmans, after so long a period of toleration, to banish the 
rival system from the country of its birth. They could never 
have regarded the heretical Buddhists but with ill-will, though 
the feeling may have been softened by time and habit; and the 
popularity of the Buddhists with the lower classes, joined, per- 
haps, to a want of organization among themselves, would tend 
to keep their rancour in check. It may be conjectured, how- 
ever, that the quietude and asceticism of the Buddhist system had 
proved less attractive to the great body of the people than the 
sensuous polytheism of the Brahmans, and that these tendencies 
to reaction were turned to the best advantage by some able 
and ardent votaries of Vishnu and Siva, who appear to have 
arisen at this particular crisis, and aroused an enthusiasm among 
their fellow-worshippers which they were able to direct with 
irresistible force against the enemies of the gods. A glance at 
the early history of Christianity, and the alternations of repose 
and persecution which the Church then experienced, makes it 
less difficult for us to understand how Buddhism should have been 
long tolerated, and at length overwhelmed.* 

The expulsion or conversion of the Buddhists was not followed 
by any complete unity of faith or worship among the Hindus, 
Vishnu and Siva, with their consorts, still continued to divide the 
affections of the people; and new legends were invented by the 
Brahmanical partisans of each god to describe new manifestations 
of his glory, and augment the popularity of those favoured shrines 
where they were feigned to have occurred. Many popular sects, 
too, arose, both Vishnuite and Sivite, whose teachers, sprung 
from the lower ranks, gave utterance to their pious and mystical 
emotions in the vernacular tongues, and shewed that religious 
knowledge and leadership were no longer the exclusive heritage 
of the priestly caste. ‘The tendency of many of these popular 
sects is to spiritualize the idolatrous worship of the country. 


Enough has been said, in this article, to shew the profoundly 
religious character of the Hindus, (which is manifested no less 
by the fasts, and penances, and self-immolations of their popular 
faith, than by the lofty though devious flights of their meta- 
physical theology,) and to indicate the restless activity with 





* It is much to be lamented that the premature death of M. Burnouf, who 
threw so much light on the early history of Buddhism, intervened, to prevent his 
investigating the circumstances of its expulsion from India. 
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which they have striven for ages to solve the deepest problems 
affecting man’s destiny and relations to the Divine nature. We 
think it is impossible to rise from the study of Sanskrit literature 
without a more favourable idea of Hinduism as a whole, and a 
more hopeful estimate of the religious prospects of its followers, 
than have been hitherto prevalent, especially in this country. The 
Hindus can no longer be regarded as mere ignorant and fanatical 
worshippers of stocks and stones, whose chief characteristics are 
to burn widows, drown their infants, choke their dying parents 
with Ganges water, and fling themselves beneath the destroying 
wheels of Juggurnath. We must now frankly admit their claim 
to be regarded as a people of ancient renown and high civilisa- 
tion, among whom science and philosophy flourished when our 
own forefathers were painted savages. In this country Christian 
writers have not hitherto done justice to heathenism. Its dark 
side may not, it is true, have been too deeply shaded; but its 
brighter features, the sublime, though often distorted conceptions 
of its sages, and the heroic self-sacrifice of its ascetics, have not 
been brought out into sufficient prominence. We agree in the 
opinion expressed by Dr. Hoffmann, a pious and evangelical 
German divine, (in his Missions Stunden, vol. ii. preface,) that 
some of our British missionaries have denounced, in too strong 
terms, the religious system of India, and thrown its nobler back- 
ground too much into the shade. The feelings of unmingled 
horror with which Hinduism has been regarded by these zealous 
men, and their slowness to perceive in it any element of good, 
have no doubt impeded their success, by rendering their teaching 
more distasteful to the Hindus, and by depriving them of that 
point of contact and bond of sympathy with the people of India, 
which the recognition of a common ground of truth and reason 
would have afforded. 

It is worthy of remark, how much a better acquaintance with 
the religious history of India enhances its interest as a field of 
Christian missions in the eyes of the devout scholar. It may 
be, that in the sight of God all human souls are equal ; that 
the philosopher and the barbarian stand on the same footing in 
His presence ; though we know not that there is any warrant for 
making such an assertion, But, at all events, it is a very dif- 
ferent thing to a missionary of highly-cultivated mind, whether 
he has to deal with a savage, who has hardly any idea of God, 
or—as in India—with a thoughtful and cultivated heathen, 
whose subtle mind can thread all the mazes of speculation. It 
is an employment worthy of the most enlightened and philosophic 
of our theologians, to supply the religious affections of the nations 
of India, which are still clinging to shadows and distorted images 
of the truth, with the only real and adequate object of devotion 
—God in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself. 
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Art. VIIL—1. The Times Newspaper. The Morning Post 
Newspaper. 1856. 

2. The Leader Weekly Journal.—“ Our Civilisation.” 1856. 

3. Sunbeams in the Cottage. By MARGARET Maria BREWSTER. 
Edinburgh, 1856. 


INCONGRUITIES and inconsistencies the most palpable are 
often born of a common stock; but one trait of resemblance in- 
dicates their brotherhood, they have all the mark of excessive- 
ness upon them. Extremes, if they do not meet under one 
common parental roof, go forth from it into the world. Where 
there is an Isaac there is also an Ishmael. Where there is a 
Jacob there is an Esau. Such are the types of modern civilisa- 
tion in Christian England ; and in no place of our social mora- 
lity more conspicuous than in our domestic treatment of women. 
Tender, considerate, self-sacrificing, caressing, on the one hand ; 
violent, selfish, brutal, on the other, Man treats his helpmate 
as a child or an invalid, incapable of self-assertion and self-de- 
fence, indeed, of all independent action,—and therefore an object 
of deference and attention, to be humoured and induiged, to be 
aided and supported; or else, as an inferior animal, strong in 
endurance, to be buffeted, and persecuted, and outraged, and 
humiliated, and made to suffer every kind of wrong. 

Now all this, doubtless, arises from the one common feeling, 
that woman is the “ weaker vessel.” As is man’s conception of 
the purposes and uses of strength, so is his treatment of woman 
either of a defensive or an offensive character. In either case 
there is an overweening sense of his own superiority, the prac- 
tical expression of which, whatever its intent, is degrading to 
the other sex. We are very far from any disposition to assert, 
that the two extremes of defensiveness and offensiveness are 
equal evils. It may seem, indeed, to be something of a paradox 
to place them in the same category. But they are evils, which, 
though differing in degree, as they arise from the same cause, 
tend also to the same result. Both indicate and perpetuate the 
weakness of woman. To start from one’s seat, or rush across the 
room to pick up a woman’s pocket-handkerchief, or to open the 
door for her, is a very different thing from knocking her down 
and stamping upon her; but both acts originate in the same 
sense of man’s superiority, and tend to perpetuate woman’s 
weakness, ‘The one is a blunder, the other is a crime. 

It is with the crime, not with the blunder, that we have to do 
in this place, though we may, perhaps, incidentally revert to the 
latter. It is not to be doubted, that in the criminal annals of 
England, outrages upon women have of late years held a dis- 
tressingly prominent position. It is no exaggeration to say, 
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that scarcely a day passes that does not add one or more to the 
published cases of this description of offence ; and the published, 
that is, the judicially investigated cases, bear but a small pro- 
portion to the unpublished. The outrage may be murder itself, 
or it may fall short of murder. Some wretched woman goes 
bleeding and staggering into court, to tell how her husband or 
her paramour has struck her down and trampled upon her— 
thrown her out of a window or kicked her down stairs—or stab- 
bed her with a knife—or perpetrated some act of violence upon 
her person, too gross and horrible to describe. It has become, 
we say, an every-day story. The details may vary, for there 
are many forms of cruelty on the one side, and suffering on the 
other; but they are all written by the same strong hand in the 
blood and tears of feeble woman. 

We have no intention to indulge in any declamatory passages 
on this painful subject. The day’s paper is sure to furnish an 
example of the evil—and one will answer the purpose as well as 
a hundred. Here in the Zimes newspaper of last month is a 
specimen of what may be read on any day of the week :— 


“* Worsuip Street.—Charles Sloman, a surly-looking fellow, was 
charged with outrages upon his wife. 

“* The wife, a decent-looking woman, who gave her evidence with 
manifest reluctance against her husband, said, she only wished to be 
parted from him; that the prisoner had lamed her with kicks, struck 
her in the face with his fist, and knocked her down. She had been 
married only eight years, but had been beaten and ill-used so many 
times, that she really could not say how often, but was seldom or 
never without black eyes and a bruised face. She sometimes earned 
as much as a pound per week at artificial flower-making, but what 
the prisoner earned she did not know, ‘as he never gave her any- 
thing but blows.’ 

‘‘ Mr. Hammill sentenced the prisoner to be committed to the 
House of Correction for six months, with hard labour, and at the 
expiration of that to find good bail for a further term of like 
duration. 

‘“‘ On the wife leaving the court, the poor woman was assailed by 
several scoundrels with the foulest abuse—a course now frequently 
adopted to deter wives from prosecuting.” 


Taking this as our text, and assuming, what no one questions, 
the extent of the evil, we purpose to offer a few practical obser- 
vations on its alleged causes and suggested remedies, The mul- 
tiplicity of these cases excites in us no astonishment. We give 
way to no virtuous indignation when we read them. We have 
nothing to say about the “brutality of the lower orders.” We 
know what are the vices of the poor; we know, also, what are 
their woes. The subject is one to be approached not angrily, 
but compassionately ; and with compassion, too, extending be- 
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yond the victim, even to the wrong-doer himself. It may be 
said that the burly ruffian who strikes a pregnant woman to the 
ground, and kicks her as she lies at his feet, is not an object 
of pity; but we do pity him, and from the very depths of our 
heart. 

In all classes of society there are bad husbands. But in the 
upper classes men rarely lift their hands against their wives. 
To offer personal violence to a woman is an offence against 
society for which nothing can atone. Men of education and 
refinement do not strike women; neither do they strike one 
another. This is not their mode of expressing resentment. 
They may utter words more cutting than sharp knives; they 
may do things more stunning in their effects on the victim than 
tlie blows of pokers or hammers; they may kill their wives by 
process of slow torture—unkindness, infidelity, whatever shape 
it may assume—and society will forgive them. The Law, too, 
has nothing to say to them. They are not guilty of what is 
recognised as an assault, because they only assail the affections— 
only lacerate the heart. They speak with horror of the “ brutal 
wretches” who inflict on women blows, less painful at the time, 
and less abiding in their effects. But is their treatment of 
women any better than that of these ruffians? Have they any 
higher sense of what is due to womanhood? They would not 
besmear a fair face with blood; but they would set a tender 
heart a-bleeding until it can bleed no more. They would not 
mar the beauty of God’s handiwork ; but they would soil the 
purity of a virgin soul. If we would see the worst type of man’s 
cruelty to woman, we must not go into the police courts, where 
women with dishevelled hair and disfigured faces give painful 
evidence against their husbands, but into the best streets of 
London after night-fall, where the unspeaking and unspeakable 
evidence meets us at every turn. 

There are various forms of man’s cruelty to women of which 
wife-beating, we are afraid, is not the worst. To seduce, betray, 
and desert a young and beautiful woman, in the first freshness 
and innocence of youth,—to leave her to die slowly of hunger, 
disease, or gin, or, suddenly, by a leap, on a cold winter’s night, 
from the parapet of a bridge spanning the Thames, is to do 
what must be done amongst us on a much larger scale than 
wife-beating,—else whence all these evidences of the “ great sin 
of great cities?” and it is to do it quietly and deliberately, 
under no irresistible provocation, and with none of those attend- 
ant excuses or palliations, which are not unfairly pleaded on be- 
half of the poor, uneducated, ignorant man, whose neglected 
childhood and misguided youth are naturally and necessarily 
followed by a brutalized manhood. We have said that “ cases” 
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of wife-beating appear almost every day in the public prints. 
Every now and then, too, the public are startled and shocked by 
the revelation of a “case” of the other kind,—a case of cold- 
blooded systematic trading in women’s ruin, of which it is 
evident that the aiders and abettors are not poor, uneducated, 
ignorant men. These published cases may be comparatively 
few; but every one is an unlucky member of a large private 
family—part, indeed, of an extensive system. It will have been 
gathered from the newspaper extract, illustrative of wife-beating, 
which we have given above, that the more uncivilized and savage 
race of cruelty-mongers, have a rude, ruffianly way of checking 
the complaints of the injured. These manly fellows of the 
poorer classes assemble about the doors of the police court, and 
revile the sorrowing, and often reluctant witness, with gross 
epithets and loud bellowings, as she totters out of the presence 
of the “ beak.” She has to run the gauntlet of a crowd of heroes 
sympathizing with her persecutor. We confess that this, which 
appears to be a new manifestation, is in our eyes the worst 
phase of the evil. But where the wrong-doers are of a higher 
order, they have no need to check complaint and prevent inquiry 
after so primitive a fashion as this. ‘They need but to open their 
purses: they can buy off inconvenient investigations. We do 
not mean by this that they can tamper with justice,—that they 
can bribe the judge upon his seat, or effectually paralyze the 
activity of the police. But they can so fence in their iniquity— 
can raise such barriers between their crime and the laws—as to 
render detection difficult and revelation rare. The wrong-doing 
of the poor man is as open as day. The screams of his wife or 
paramour cannot be stifled in the close alley or teeming court- 
yard wherein he dwells. His home is perhaps a single room in 
a house where half-a-dozen families are herded together. Every 
sound is heard through the thin, dilapidated partition-walls. A 
score of witnesses are ever ready, if need be, to divulge his 
offence. But the other sin of which we speak, is screened and 
guarded by closed doors and obscuring curtains; and from the 
penetralia of such houses no voice can come without the consent 
of aiders and abettors, who cannot speak except to criminate 
themselves and to destroy their trade. There is no need for any 
howling and bellowing, and intimidation of reluctant witnesses 
in open day. Everything is secret as death. Witnesses are 
kept out of the way. When by some rare accident a “ case” of 
this kind struggles into light, and becomes the subject of a judi- 
cial inquiry, all that the outraged sufferer can say is, that she 
has been wronged “ by a gentleman,” aided by a woman, perhaps 
with a dozen aliases, who generally contrives to escape. Unlike 
Charles Sloman, upon whom the policeman lays his hand at 
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once, and about whose ruffianly identity there can be no mistake, 
the gentleman wrong-doer remains a myth—an abstraction. 
He may have committed a felony of a grievous kind, which not 
long ago might have sent him to the gallows; but his personal 
identity is obscured—he is but the type ofa class. Money is a 
great mystifier, and a proper application of it speedily converts 
the offender into Mr. Outis or Nobody, and the public are re- 
galed with indistinct general allusions, indicating only that some 
one in high place has done a mighty wrong, for which there is 
no punishment, because there is no identification. 

We do not mean to say that offences of this extreme cha- 
racter are of everyday occurrence —that men in the upper 
classes of society are commonly violent and felonious in the in- 
dulgence of their appetites; but that there is an everyday state 
of things which favours the perpetration of outrages upon 
women, varying in their form, but leading to one common re- 
sult ; and that so long as by the consent of the highly educated 
classes, a systematic trade in prostitution, supported by every 
description of fraud and many descriptions of violence, is en- 
couraged and maintained, it is not for them to speak indignantly 
of the brutalized manners of those ignorant neglected Pariahs, 
whose ruffianly assaults upon women are continually being in- 
vestigated by our judicial tribunals, An utter disregard for the 
sufferings of women is the common source of both evils; but it 
appears to us that there is more allowance to be made for its 
practical expression in one case than in the other, because there 
is much more to provoke it. 

The provocations, indeed, in humble life, are very great, and 
they ought never to be forgotten. It is on this account that we 
have said we cannot withhold our pity even from the wretched 
men whose brutality brings them as prisoners into our police 
courts. However much we may execrate the offence, and how- 
ever necessary we may consider its adequate punishment, we 
cannot refrain from compassionating the unhappy man, in the 
accidents of whose position there is so much to indurate and 
corrupt the heart—so much to irritate into violence, and sti- 
mulate to wrong-doing. We know, alas! only too well, that 
patience and forbearance are not plants of common growth, even 
where there is everything to make easy their cultivation, In 
the midst of comfort and luxury men are dissatisfied and discon- 
tented—disturbed by trifles—prone to vent their ill-humour on 
women or dependants, and to break out into violence under the 
pressure of small provocations. - A bell not answered with the 
required promptitude—a dinner somewhat late or badly cooked— 
a pair of slippers not to be found when wanted—a book carried 
off—a set of papers disarranged—any one of these slight every- 
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day annoyances may disturb the equanimity of a tenderly-nur- 
tured, well-educated man, with all the appliances of civilisation 
around him,—any one of these things may make him petulant 
or sulky, and cause him to break out into loud and angry words, 
accompanied, perhaps, by a threatening manner and a vehemence 
of gesture, not far removed from that extreme expression of anger 
which constitutes an offence in the eyes of the law. A little 
less of the habitual restraint imposed by education and social 
training, and a blow would be struck—perhaps blood would be 
spilt. But consider what are the provocations of the poor man. 
Think of the wretched home to which he returns after his day’s 
work—or worse still, in which he is compelled to do his day’s 
work—the noise, the squalor, the discomfort, the contracted 
space; the disappointments and annoyances to which he is sub- 
jected in the course of his work or his efforts to obtain it—the 
continual interchange of discourtesies with his fellow-men—the 
temptation to drink and its dire effect when yielded to—think 
of all these disturbing and irritating influences, and the little 
resistance to them derivable from such culture and discipline as 
have contributed to the moulding of his character and the for- 
mation of his habits; and then break out into vehement indig- 
nation, if you can, against the brutality of the wretch who is 
easily wrought into passion ; and being passionate, lifts his hand 
against his helpmate, and perhaps strikes her to the ground. 
And it cannot, we are afraid, be concealed, that there are 
often provocations arising from the conduct or behaviour of the 
woman herself. Without accepting, in all its breadth of signi- 
ficance, the comprehensive excuse that ‘women are aggravating,” 
we are constrained to acknowledge that they are not always very 
judicious and conciliatory in their manner of meeting the dissatis- 
faction of their husbands. Husband and wife, in the lower places 
of the earth, too often meet, poor creatures, in a state of common 
aggravation, The man brings his aggravations home with him 
from his work, the woman has been nursing them at home. 
They meet in an ill-humour, natural if not excusable; and, of 
course, there is a speedy collision. It is, doubtless, very proper 
to say that it is their duty to console and support one another— 
to utter words of mutual encouragement such as pacify and 
strengthen—to “smooth the raven down of darkness till it smiles,” 
—to help each other to encounter bravely the trials of life—and 
weary and heavy-laden, to seek for rest where only it is to be 
found. Brave words! admirable Christian philosophy! How 
beautiful in theory, but, oh, how difficult in practice! From sun- 
rise to sunset the poor woman has been struggling against an over- 
whelming tide of household discomforts, with sickly and fractious 
children, or if in health, riotous and unruly, undoing in a few 
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minutes what it has cost her hours to do: every attempt at 
cleanliness and order defeated ; fearful of sending her little ones 
abroad, and yet scarcely less unwilling to keep them at home, 
wet-nurse, cook, housemaid, washerwoman all at once, fairly or 
foully beaten by the multiplicity of her duties, provoked by her 
failures, impatient of her hard lot, ill-clothed, ill-fed, above all 
miserably housed, it would be a marvel in itself, and a glory to the 
woman, if she were not almost from morning to night in a chronic 
state of irritation. In this condition she encounters her husband, 
who is bringing home his own load of aggravations, and whohas no 
conception of, and no sympathy with hers. Each regards the lot 
of the other as one of comparative ease and felicity. The hus- 
band, hungry and weary, perhaps cold and wet, wonders that his 
wife is not all smiles and amability; and the wife, in her turn, 
wonders “ what there can possibly be to make him cross.” The 
man who has been toiling painfully all day, does not consider 
that his wife has been working as incessantly as himself. A 
little forbearance upon her part—a little judicious management 
—a few mollifying words, and some slight efforts to please, would 
in many cases prevent an outburst. But instead of this, full of 
her own grievances, and strongly impressed with the injustice and 
unreasonableness of her husband, she is prone to resent the first 
word of complaint, and the conjugal strife once commenced, the 
scene is soon shifted to the lock-up house. Some women have 
an unfortunate way of what is expressively called “ nagging.” 
They let loose an army of small provocations, chiefly composed of 
sarcasms and contradictions. If the man is not lashed into a 
frenzy by this womanly mode of treatment, and, if beaten in the 
word-combat, he does not assert his superiority in a more prac- 
tical manner, he covers his defeat by a retrograde movement, 
and consoles himself at a neighbouring tavern, This is only to 
defer the inevitable crisis. Maddened by drink he returns ripe 
for action. His wife does not spare him; she has now a new 
ground of attack. She opens upon him a battery of taunts and 
upbraidings, until he closes the argument by knocking her down, 
and kicking her as she lies at his feet. 

It is right that in all such cases the public sympathy should 
be on the side of the woman: she is the weaker vessel and the 
suffering one. But it would not be right to assume that all the 
wrong is committed by the man. What are called unprovoked 
assaults, we suspect are the exceptions to the rule. We do not 
doubt that many well-conducted, industrious women are brutally 
treated by unworthy husbands ; -but well-conducted, industrious 
women may be very injudicious and very irritating. A sense of 
their superiority often renders them intolerant and exacting; 
harsh in their judgments, stern in their censures. They ask no 
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quarter, and will give none. This, if not a “ grievous fault,” is 
a grievous mistake ; and, assuredly, it is “ grievously answered.” 
Indeed, whatever allowances we may be disposed to make on the 
score of aggravations, it is not to be doubted that the punishment 
is out of all proportion to them. Even a “nagging” woman is 
not to be knocked down and trampled upon, or thrown out of 
the window upon the cruel pavement. ‘There is a limit to the 
efficacy of the plea of provocation. 

But we doubt whether there ought to be any limit to our 
compassion. Greatly as we may deplore—allowable as it may be 
to execrate the crime itself, all who have not to contend with 
the irritating circumstances of which we have spoken; whose 
environments are of a more humanizing kind; who have not 
breathed an atmosphere of ruffianism from their very infancy ; 
who have not been reared amidst drunkenness and blasphemy, or 
received in their plastic boyhood blows instead of admonitions ; 
who have not grown up with a moral sense, under all these indur- 
ating influences, becoming every year more obtuse, the worst of 
examples ever before their eyes, continual witnesses of the strife 
of their parents and neighbours, until they begin to think that 
an appeal to brute force is the legitimate mode of adjusting con- 
jugal differences ;—all, we say, who have not been so nurtured 
and so trained—so hardened and corrupted—ought not to de- 
claim, as too many are wont to do, against “ the brutality of the 
lower orders,” but to thank God that they have not been so 
brutalized by the accidents of their position, and to strive with 
all their heart and all their strength to rescue the poor man 
from the temptations and corruptions which convert him into a 
hardened ruftian, and fill the columns of our newspapers with 
painful reports of wife-beatings, and other outrages on women. 

Thus endeavouring to shew, in the first instance, what are the 
main sources of this evil, and why the subject should be ap- 
proached therefore in a tender and loving spirit rather than in 
an indignant and truculent strain, dealing out condemnations 
with unshrinking liberality, as though punishment were the sole 
remedy, we would proceed to consider what the remedy is. We 
say the remedy; yet it is not one but many. Punishment must 
be a part of it. Wife-beatings, or other ruffianly assaults upon 
women, are but symptoms of a great disease. Such urgent 
symptoms must be attacked as they arise; and the gaol or the 
hulks, the pillory or the cart-tail, must be used as temporary 
appliances. But unless we take heed of the great fundamental 
doctrine—Sublat@ causd@ tollitur effectus—we may fill our gaols, 
or entertain a whole army of public castigators, and yet do no- 
thing to protect woman against the outrages of man. 

We will begin with the matter of Punishment.—It is the first 
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remedial agent, in order at least of time—one of prompt and 
immediate application, as is blood-letting or blistering in inflam- 
matory disorders. We are here met at the outset by a difficulty 
not peculiar to the present case, but peculiar in the force and 
extent of its application. It is always difficult so to regulate 
the punishment of crime that the suffering shall descend only 
on the criminal. In the greater number of cases of outrages on 
women it is almost impossible. In the case which we have acci- 
dentally cited, it is probable that the poor woman who said that 
she was able to earn a guinea a week by artificial flower-making, 
whilst she got nothing from her husband but blows, would be 
the gainer, on the whole, by his imprisonment; but if a man, 
with a wife and several young children relying on his earnings, bad 
as he is, for their support, (and very bad men are often very good 
workmen,)* is sent to prison for six months, what is to become 
of his family during that interval of time? Perhaps the woman 
has a young child at the breast, and another, still an infant, in 
arms. How can she earn money sufficient to buy food and 
clothes and fuel, and pay the rent even of a singleroom? There 
can be nothing for these helpless ones but the workhouse. And 
in what state of mind is a man, after months of imprisonment 
and hard labour, to which he has been sentenced on the strength 
of his wife’s evidence against him, likely to return to his family? 
There is little prospect of any domestic quiet or happiness. The 
same old scenes of strife and violence are sure to recur again 
and again. ‘The wife, perhaps, by this time has learnt that she 
had better suffer, meekly and uncomplainingly, resisting every 
temptation to betake herself and her wrongs to the police office. 
The last state of that woman therefore is worse than the first, 
and punishment only begets impunity in wrong-doing. 

It is proposed to substitute the lash for the cell—or to let the 
one be the attendant of the other. Mr. Dillwyn’s Bill, which 
gives the police magistrate the power of ordering a certain num- 
ber of lashes to be inflicted upon the man found guilty of assault- 
ing women or children, is framed partly, we presume, with the 
intent of not depriving the wretched family wholly of the aid of 
the man, who is, or is supposed to be, the bread-finder; but 
more, we believe, to frighten the man into greater forbearance. 
It is said that “bullies are always cowards.” We are not sure, 
however, that this is not a popular fallacy. To a certain extent 
perhaps, the converse of the proposition may hold good, A really 
brave man is seldom or never a bully ; because real bravery is a 





* Indeed, it is a deplorable fact that the best workmen are generally the worst 
men. The facility with which they can earn high wages is a great snare to them. 
The skilled workman, who can earn in four days as much as another man in six, 
will probably spend two of his work-days in rioting and drunkenuess. 
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combination of many high qualities, and it cannot coexist with 
a low moral sense. But the man who beats his wife may still 
have a certain kind of brute courage. He may stand up boldly 
enough in a boxing-match with a burly fellow of equal or greater 
strength. He may bear physical pain without flinching, and go 
down from the cart-tail a greater ruffian than before. But, even 
supposing that the fear of the lash would deter men from com- 
mitting the offence at all, or, having committed it and tasted the 
punishment, from committing it again, the hypothesis can only 
apply to the man’s state when perfectly sober and capable of 
reflection. But a large proportion of the outrages which are 
committed every week, every day, upon women, are committed 
when the offending ruffian is neither sober nor capable of re- 
flection. If men made up their minds in the morning to beat 
their wives when they get home at night, the knowledge that 
such an indulgence may be rewarded with four dozen lashes on 
the bare back, would doubtless often deter them from giving 
way to so costly a pleasure. But these offences are commonly 
committed under the influence either of blind drunkenness, or 
some uncontrollable gust of passion, without a moment’s fore- 
thought or premeditation. It is as natural an impulse, in some 
conditions of life, for a man to knock his wife down when he is 
provoked by her, as it is in others to call her a simpleton, or 
to take up acandle and go to bed; and it is hardly to be expected 
that the thought of the hangman’s whip will keep the wretch in 
order, by suggesting its pains and penalties to him precisely at 
the right time. 

Moreover, it may not unreasonably be doubted whether the 
existence of such a mode of punishment will not deter women 
from bringing their wrongs before the justice-seat. With the 
knowledge that her husband, upon her evidence, will be con- 
demned to have his back torn to pieces by the lash of the public 
flagellator, no tender-hearted woman will carry her complaints 
to the police court. She will rather suffer in silence, let her 
sufferings be what they may. Women of a violent vindictive 
character may rejoice in the thought of the bodily pain which 
their persecutors will be condemned to endure; but such are not 
the sufferers whom we most care to protect. We are inclined, 
too, to think that public opinion—we mean the opinion of her 
own class—will be against the woman who swears her husband’s 
back into a jelly. Women will not support or sympathize with 
her; and men will hoot and bellow at her in the streets. Apart 
from her own self-reproaches, her life will be rendered miserable 
by the jeers and upbraidings of her fellows, There seems even 
now to be something like an organized effort among men to 
deter women from complaining; and we suspect that if a public 
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or private flogging became the consequence of their complaints, 
women themselves would join in the movement. All the best 
women of the class, however, would, as we have said, be deterred 
by their own feelings of love and compassion, from giving evi- 
dence, under such circumstances, against their husbands ; and a 
law is obviously a very defective one that fails to protect those 
whose protection it is most desirable to accomplish. 

For these reasons we are disposed to question whether the 
legalisation of corporal punishment, in cases of outrages against 
women, will deter many from committing the offence. Whether 
it be a fit punishment for such offenders—simply as a punish- 
ment—is another matter. The whole question of the punish- 
ment of crime is, perhaps, the most difficult in the world. At 
all events, as the world grows older, we approach no nearer to 
its solution. Indeed, we are talking even now of recurring to 
some of the exploded forms of judicial retribution. Punishment 
for crime there must be, whether it deters or not from the com- 
mission of it. The more nearly the punishment reflects the 
crime the better. Now, this offence being of a violent, san- 
guinary, and disgraceful character, it seems meet and right 
that the punishment should be violent, sanguinary, and dis- 
graceful too. We confess that we have not that lively horror 
of corporal punishment, in any shape, which agitates the 
breasts of many very excellent people. We should be sorry 
to see flogging wholly abandoned in schools, where the mo- 
ral discipline, as well as the intellectual training of the boy, is 
committed to the master ; we can tolerate the “ fagging system,” 
and we believe that the total abolition of corporal punishment in 
the army would be a measure injurious in the extreme. Our 
feelings, indeed, rather responded to than revolted from the pro- 
posal to whip the increasing number of ruffians who are found 
guilty of dastardly assaults upon women. We are not much 
concerned at the thought that such punishments are “ degrad- 
ing.” Degrading! was ever punishment invented yet that was 
not, and was not intended to be, degrading? Surely it is not 
the object of punishment to elevate men either in their own opi- 
nion or the opinion of their fellows. All crime is degrading, and 
all punishment is degrading. The crime of woman-beating is 
especially degrading; and the punishment of woman-beating 
ought to be especially degrading, It may be said that it is im- 
possible to degrade the ruffian who turns the brute strength 
which God has given him to the vilest uses—who maims and 
mutilates his wretched helpmate before his children’s eyes, and 
leaves her a senseless heap on the floor of his room while he goes 
forth to spend his earnings in drink, But admitting that even 
in the lowest deeps of such ruffianism there is a lower deep, 
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what then? Does he think worse of himself than before,—or 
do his associates think worse of him? If beating he retained his 
self-respect, it is as well that beaten he should lose it,—if, as a 
vile bully, he was respected by his fellows, it is well that as a 
castigated hound he should lose it. Self-respect is not a luxury 
to be enjoyed by men of that stamp. When we speak of our 
unwillingness to degrade such people, we caa mean nothing but 
our unwillingness to disturb their delusion, that it is not crime 
but its punishment that degrades them. Is it so very desirable 
that these ruffians should continue to consider themselves ex- 
ceedingly fine and heroic characters? Or might it not be de- 
sirable, on the other hand, that they should open their eyes some 
day to the uncomfortable fact that they are brutes? It appears 
to us that if the hangman’s whip will let in a gleam of light upon 
this point to the darkened mind and the hardened conscience of 
the wife-beater, it will render an immense service both to him 
and to the world. If a man is a brute, the next best thing to 
making him cease to be one, is to teach him what he really is.* 
If, then, we have any misgivings regarding Mr. Dillwyn’s Bill, 
it is not assuredly because the proposed punishment is brutal and 
degrading. We admit, indeed, that our first feeling, on reading 
the provisions of the Bill, was one of entire satisfaction. But 
when we came to consider how little likely the fear of the lash 
is to deter men from committing the offence in question, and how 
very likely it is to deter women from complaining, it appeared 
that such a punishment would not improbably defeat the very 
object for which it is proposed to legalize it, namely, the protec- 
tion of women. ‘These suppositions—and they can be nothing 
more—may be erroneous; but they are at least worthy of con- 
sideration. After all, they can be only tested by experience. 
Such a measure as that proposed by Mr. Dillwyn can only be, 
and is, we believe, only regarded as an experiment. The ques- 
tions to be considered are, whether there is a sufficient probabi- 





* Some ably written remarks on this point of the inquiry appeared in the 
Morning Post of the 25th of March. We give the concluding passage of the wri- 
ter’s remarks :—*“ As to the ‘degradation’ of a whipping for child-beaters and 
wife-beaters, we advise Mr. Dillwyn to say plainly that degrading it is, and that 
this is precisely one of the reasons why he recommends its adoption. A person is 
powerfully restrained from doing, or incurring, what is deemed, in his own circle, 
a degradation. To strike to the earth a pregnant wife, to kick her, to jump on 
her, to drag her by the hair of her head around her garret—all this is not consi- 
dered by the persons in question to degrade them ; but to be whipped for it, we 
are now told, will be so considered by them. Then whip them for it. It will 
‘hurt their conscience’ to treat them thus ; then hurt their conscience. The very 
argument most used and pressed against the proposal is an unspeakably powerful 
argument in its favour. Meantime, ‘ moralize’ these persons as much as you please. 
lf you moralize these men sufficiently, there will be none to whip. Let it be re- 
membered, that no one asks punishment for the crimes that are, but only for those 
that still unhappily may continue not to be, ‘ prevented.’” 
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lity of success to warrant our entering upon it; and whether, if 
it did not succeed, any great harm would come of the failure ? 
What we have already said may perhaps help towards the solu- 
tion of them. 

We have, however, one word more to say upon the subject. 
It may be said, that as it is proposed only to give our magistrates 
a discretionary power to inflict corporal chastisement, the law 
would be operative or inoperative just as it would be found, after 
trial, to work well or ill. The police magistrates, upon whose 
wisdom, in such a case, we might safely rely, would soon suffer 
the law to become a dead letter if it were found inefficacious for 
the object intended. But a difficulty here suggests itself which 
is worthy of consideration. If Mr. Dillwyn’s Bill were carried, 
and the law proposed were to come into operation, how are we 
satisfactorily to ascertain its results? Its object is not to dimi- 
nish the number of convictions, but the number of offences, 
Say that, after the law comes into operation, there is a striking 
diminution of the number of published cases of wife-beating,— 
what then? Is it an unavoidable inference that the crime has 
diminished? For reasons already given, we think not. How 
then can the effect of the law be ascertained, and how can it be 
said that it may be suffered to fall into desuetude so soon as it is 
found to be attended with injurious results? If after frequent 
convictions in our courts, and frequent application of the lash, we 
find that outrages on women increase in number and brutality, 
we know that the law has failed; but if there be, as it is hoped, 
fewer convictions, we only know that there are fewer complaints. 
Now, it appears to us, as we have already said, that the law is 
better calculated to deter women from complaining of, than men 
from committing, the offence. It is not to be alleged that this 
objection is common to all punitory enactments. It is peculiar 
to this one. It is the only case which involves the necessity of 
a wife, by her own act, sentencing her husband to be tor- 
tured. It is the oniy case wherein such a host of womanly feel- 
ings—as love, tenderness, compassion, fear—are sure to be 
brought into operation to nullify the provisions of the law. 

If we thought that the lash would diminish the crime, or even 
that it would ensure the punishment of the criminal, we would 
not hesitate to vote for it, in spite of everything that is said 
about its degrading and brutalizing character. Nor is this opi- 
nion by any means inconsistent with what we have said about 
our compassion for these wretched men, and the worse outrages 
that are committed by what are called “their betters,” against 
women who are even more entitled to our sympathy than perse- 
cuted wives. There are other offences than wife-beating which 
we should be glad to see expiated at the cart-tail. There are 
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Belgian procuresses, and “ Greek princes,” and other people of 
the same stamp, who would be better for a little cupping. Such 
a process would be more likely to arrest their systematized 
iniquity, than those sudden, passionate outbursts which are con- 
summated by brutal outrageson women. Whether any respect 
for the sex of the offender would induce us to except the female 
criminal from the operation of such an enactment, we are not 
now called upon to consider. But when women unsex them- 
selves, what immunity, on the score of sex, can they claim? 

That punitory enactments are not more efficacious, would be 
matters of profounder regret if there were no other means of 
operating upon the evil. But wife-beating is but a symptom; 
and a remedy directed merely against a symptom can never 
cure the disease. If, then, by the lash or the cell, or any other 
mode of punishment, we could suppress wife-beating, or other 
obtrusive and offensive crimes, content with such superficial 
suecess, we might trouble ourselves less about constitutional re- 
medies. The ulcer might be burnt out or extirpated, leaving 
the gross and peccant humours still in the frame, to break out 
at some other point. This is no argument against the prompt 
application of superficial remedies to importunate symptoms, 
We are not to cease to punish because we are urgent in our 
efforts to prevent. As soon as these efforts have become really 
successful, punishment will cease for want of an object. But 
we may console ourselves for our want of immediate success in 
our exertions to suppress such crimes as these by external appli- 
cations of punishment, by reflecting that greater success might, 
perhaps, have closed our eyes to the necessity of applying inter- 
nal remedies, or, at all events, diminished the amount of earnest 
thought which it is now necessary to bestow upon the considera- 
tion of those remedial agencies which strike at the very seat of 
the disease, purify the blood, and reinvigorate the entire system. 
Superficial remedies and individual cures are among the worst 
enemies of communities, as they are of individual men. 

We have reached now the point at which it behoves us to 
consider what is to be done to prevent men from beating their 
wives, and committing other brutal outrages on women. The 
solution of such a question as this involves the consideration of 
almost everything that relates to the social and moral improve- 
ment of what are called the “lower orders.” We can only pre- 
tend, therefore, to put forth a few hints and suggestions, which, 
at some future time, may be elaborated more minutely by our- 
selves or others. And in doing this, we purpose to speak rather of 
such obvious practical remedies as it may be within the scope of in- 
dividual men to apply, than of those more comprehensive refor- 
matory measures which only the Legislature has power to enact. 
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There are many things which the poor may do for themselves, 
and many which the rich can do for them. But even in what 
they may do for themselves, they must be more or less aided 
by the rich. Men beat their wives, not because they delight in 
giving pain—not because they are abstractedly tyrannous and 
cruel, but because their whole lives are lives of such excessive 
aggravation—because they are so wrought upon by a continual 
succession of irritating circumstances that their tempers are not 
proof against individual annoyances as they arise. Can the wife 
remedy this—can she remove those sources of aggravation from 
which result the blows and bruises of which she is perpetually 
the recipient? To say that she can, is almost to say that her 
sufferings are brought upon herself by her own sins of omission. 
But educated and trained as she is, how are we to expect better 
things from her? We claim all possible toleration for her 
shortcomings; but still we cannot avoid the conclusion, that 
the beaten wife is seldom a good one. 

She may be faithful and honest—thrifty and industrious in a 
way—and yet not fulfil the conditions of a good wife for a poor 
man. The majority of young women, indeed, enter the married 
state wholly unfit to discharge the important and responsible 
functions of their new office. The consequence is, that we find 
them at open war with their husbands before they have been 
married a month. The art of “making home happy” is not 
understood by them. Exceptions of course there are; but the 
majority lack cleanly and tidy habits—habits of order, and 
habits of punctuality. When children cluster about them their 
work is more difficult ; but a large number lose their influence 
over their husbands before the difficulty is increased by these 
maternal troubles. It is mere thoughtlessness. ‘They are out 
gossiping and idling, when they ought to be preparing for their 
husband’s return from his work. The man comes home from 
the field or the factory to find an untidy room, and no symptoms 
of preparation for the evening meal. His wife has made no 
attempt to smarten herself; and his first growl of disappoint- 
ment, in all probability, is responded to by a sulky face and a 
sharp tongue. It may almost be laid down asa rule, that the 
man returns home, after his day’s work, more or less in an ill- 
humour. He is tired, hungry, and thirsty, and has perhaps 
had to endure some hard rubs in the course of his day’s labour. 
He has been rebuked and threatened with dismissal, justly or 
unjustly, by his taskmaster; or he has quarrelled with his com- 
rades ; or he has had bad weather to encounter; he has broken 
or damaged his tools, and been altogether unsuccessful in his 
work. He goes home out of humour with the world, but still 
hoping to find comfort and consolation where he has a right to 
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look for it. He is disappointed, and he is at no pains to conceal 
his disappointment. The wife excuses herself and resents his 
querulousness, There is an end of the happy, quiet evening he 
had promised himself. And if he does not betake himself to the 
pot-house, he sulks in the chimney-corner over an unsociable 
pipe, and wonders he was such a fool as to marry. 

This is the first stage. It is reached wofully soon ; and 
once reached, the remainder of the downward journey is speedily 
accomplished. The mischief seldom culminates all at once in 
wife-beating. But the evil seed is sown—the good influence is 
lost, and once lost, is rarely regained. A great deal, we know, 
is always said about the difficulty of keeping a tidy house, and 
making a comfortable home for the husband, when children are 
an incessant care, and ceaseless occupation to the woman, The 
excuse, to a certain extent, is a valid one; the difficulty is in- 
creased by these new claims upon her, and every allowance 
should be made for the difficulty. But we are afraid that 
it must be taken as a rule—not, however, without its exceptions 
—that if the good influence is not iost before the woman becomes 
a mother, it is not lost afterwards. Habits of neatness and clean- 
liness acquired at the outset are seldom lost at a later stage, for 
their unspeakable blessing is sure to be appreciated. There is 
no need either, that a woman, when she becomes a mother, 
should cease to be a wife. Moreover, the husband who has 
enjoyed the advantages of an orderly home, and found that in 
his wife he has a real helpmate, ever eager to do her best to 
please him, will know that any subsequent shortcoming, ex- 
plained and apologized for on the score of some definite and 
intelligible obstacle, is an unavoidable necessity, and not an idle 
excuse. Men, it is true, being unreasonable, may grumble even 
then; but, at all events, they will not be able to answer, 
“ Things were not better before.” When the evil has existed 
without the necessity, we are sure not to believe in the necessity 
when it actually occurs, And we are inclined to think that 
there are not many men, who, when the good influence has once 
been established over them, will suffer it to pass away because 
some discomforts are necessarily engrafted on the paternal state. 
With a good and loving wife, and a well-ordered home, even 
the poor man may sufficiently regard his children in the light 
of blessings, to enable him to submit, without a murmur, to any 
detraction from his personal comforts, to which they may neces- 
sarily subject him. 

On this subject of woman’s influence in humble life there are 
some excellent remarks in Miss Brewster’s earnest, kindly little 
work, which she has well called “ Sunbeams in the Cottage.” 
They are so much in accordance with what we have written on 
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this and on former occasions, and go so much to the root of the 
matter, that we are tempted to quote some passages even at the 
risk of citing what may be familiar to many of our readers,—at 
all events to the north of the Tweed :— 


“ Let us look into several cottages inhabited by working men and 
women. Here is one where there is health, and strength, and regu- 
lar wages, and little children, and a kind-hearted husband, and an 
affectionate wife. What prevents it from being a happy home? What 
sends its master, cross and discontented, evening after evening, to the 
jovial tavern, and brings him back night after night staggering and 
brutal? The want of comfort. Instead of a bright little fireside, a 
comfortable arm-chair, a singing tea-kettle, a tidied room, and merry 
children, which would make the wearied man’s return a pleasure and 
a comfort, he finds the fire out—no food prepared—the children 
squalling—every chair filled with dirty clothes, or candlesticks, or 
unwashed dishes—the wife dirty and forlorn, changed, oh, how 
changed! from the smiling ‘Jean’ of his early courting days. He 
has a few pence in his pocket. The tavern is not far off. Whisky 
is cheap, and does instead of food and fire. Whisky is cheap, and 
raises the spirits. Whisky is cheap, and the sellers and buyers thereof 
are comfortable and merry. Little wonder, then, that the working 
man takes up his hat and is off to drown his cares in poison. Yet 
the husband is blamed and the wife is pitied! Very likely the want 
of order in the mistress of this uncomfortable home proceeds from 
want of knowledge. Perhaps she was a factory girl, and after work- 
ing-hours she did nothing but dress, and visit, and gossip. So she 
was ignorant of cooking, darning, washing, and managing a house, 
and she has had no time to learn since. . . . . 

« A godly woman who lived fifteen hundred years ago, used to say, 
that if the fists of the husbands were rough, the tongues of their wives 
were sharp, and that she knew the truth of the proverb, that ‘a soft 
answer turneth away wrath.’ Her method of management and suc- 
cess in domestic life she described in these words—* When my lord 
and master scolds, I pray; when he is angry, I forgive him, or give 
him kindly words ; and thus I have not only calmed his anger, but 
it has come to this blessed issue, that he has been converted, and is a 
Christian !’ ” 


Now all this is very true ; and, in these days, it is coming, we 
believe, to be better and better understood. It is written with 
especial reference to the working classes in Scotland; but we 
have only to substitute “beer” or “gin” for “whisky,” and 
it becomes as applicable to the South as to the North. It is 
the greatest evil of all, that girls, “ignorant of cooking, darning, 
washing, and managing a house,” are converted at once into the 
wives of working men, and find all these qualifications essential 
when it is too late to acquire them. Wives are they, but not 
helpmates. It often happens that, even with the best intentions, 
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they can do so little for the comfort of their husbands that, 
when the first novelty of the thing is over, they become little 
more than clogs and hindrances. We suspect that a general want 
of handiness contributes more than anything else to the domestic 
misery of the lower orders. This is an obvious defect in their 
training. Girls learn little that is useful at home. As soon as 
they are old enough to be turned to any account they are sent 
out to “mind the baby.” This minding the baby is in reality 
dawdling and sauntering about the streets, and sitting down on 
door-steps and gossiping with other baby-minders. Take a girl 
from the cottage at the age of sixteen or seventeen, and trans- 
port her into the regions of domestic service, and see what she 
is capable of doing. She will prove herself competent to handle 
a baby in a forcible style which an infant accustomed to gentler 
manipulation will resent after the manner of infants. But in 
all probability she cannot hearth-stone a door-step, clean a 
window, lay a fire, boil a potato, darn a stocking, or make a 
bed. She may learn some of these things in “a gentleman’s 
family ;” but “a gentleman’s family” spoils a girl for a working 
man’s wife ; and we are assuming now that the young woman 
aspires to a family of her own. Without power to do any of 
these things, how little qualified is she for such a position. 

Now we are disposed to think that out of this incompetency 
of wives much of the domestic misery, of which wife-beating is 
an exponent, arises. It is the source of numberless aggrava- 
tions, and keeps the man in a continual state of anger and impa- 
tience, which sooner or later will express itself in blows. Now, 
is this a state of things for which a remedy can be found, or is 
it not? Is it possible to give a more practical turn to female 
education? Can lessons of domestic utility be taught in schools 
—or must they be learnt at home? Girls are taken away from 
school at a very early age, because they are wanted to help their 
mother. We have shewn in what it is that this helping con- 
sists. Would it be possible for mothers to make use of their 
daughters in other ways—to keep them in the house, instead of 
in the streets, that they may learn somewhat of cooking, washing, 
sewing, and other things which may be of use to them in after- 
life? Baby-nursing need not be acquired: it comes by nature. 
But if the able-bodied daughter is at the wash-tub, or over the 
stew-pan, who is to “ mind the baby?” There is not always a 
baby to mind; and if there were, the mother, perhaps, might 
be more profitably employed in minding it, and superintending 
her rsa evar household education at the same time, than in 
washing or cooking by herself, whilst her daughter is dawdling 
in the streets. 

It may be suggested, too, that there are such institutions as 
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public nurseries, Experiments in this direction, more successful 
elsewhere, have been made in England, but we believe with no 
very marked results. We doubt, however, whether they have 
been fairly tried or adequately supported. Infant schools are a 
blessing to mothers, practically appreciated by thousands. Every 
one who helps a poor woman to send a child to school confers a 
mighty benefit on the family, though the little one may never 
even fairly master the alphabet. Public nurseries, in which still 
younger children may be placed, during a great part of the day, 
under the superintendence of a trustworthy and responsible per- 
son with qualified assistants, might be a still greater boon to the 
poor. As soon as infants have passed that age at which they 
require continually the nourishment of the breast, they might 
safely be transferred during the working hours of the day to such 
an asylum. In every small village some well-conducted widow- 
woman, experienced in the management of children, might be 
found only too glad to be so employed ; and, in every large 
town, a selection might be made from hundreds. 

This, of course, is a matter in which the poor greatly need the 
assistance of the rich, as they do in almost everything that con- 
cerns their personal comfort. It is the want of personal comforts 
that spoils the tempers both of men and women ; sends the hus- 
band to the gin-shop or the pot-house ; and leads to those 
domestic broils, which end in cruel assaults upon the weaker 
vessel. If there were such a person as Mary Graham—the 
heroine of Miss Brewster’s little book—in every village, and a 
score or two in every town, women in humbler life might be 
taught how to make their homes comfortable, without the assist- 
ance of the rich. If they can do so, so much the better. The 
assistance of the rich, when it takes, as it often does, the shape 
of personal interference, unless very judiciously managed, only 
aggravates the evil, Many of our readers will remember Mrs. 
Pardiggle’s visit to the brick-maker’s family, in Charles Dickens’s 
“ Bleak House.” The passage is not undefaced by the writer’s 
characteristic tendency to exaggeration, but we may still cite as 
an illustration of our meaning, the forcible expression of the 
feelings experienced by the man on having his home again and 
again invaded by the resolute lady :— 


“ Mrs. Pardiggle, leading the way, with a great show of moral de- 
termination, and talking with much volubility about the untidy habits 
of the people, (though I doubted if the best of us could have been tidy 
in such a place,) conducted us into a cottage, the ground floor of which 
we nearly filled. Besides ourselves, there were in the damp, unwhole- 
some room, a woman with a black eye, nursing a poor little gasping 
baby by the fire; a man all stained with clay and mud, and looking 
very dissipated, lying at full length on the ground smoking a pipe; a 
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powerful young man, fastening a collar on a dog; and a bold girl 
doing some kind of washing in very dirty water. They all looked up 
at us as we came in; and the woman seemed to turn her face towards 
the fire, as if to hide her bruised eye ; nobody gave us any welcome. 

““¢ Well, my friends,’ said Mrs. Pardiggle ; but her voice had not 
a friendly sound, I thought ; it was much too business-like and syste- 
matic—‘ How do you do, all of you? Iam here again. I told you 
you could not tire me, you know. Iam fond of hard work, and am 
true to my word.’ 

“«* There an’t,’ growled the man on the floor, whose head rested on 
his hand as he stared at us, ‘any more on you to come in, is there ?’ 

“** No, my friend,’ said Mrs. Pardiggle, seating herself on one stool, 
and knocking down another, ‘ we are all here.’ 

“*¢ Because I thought there waren’t enough of you, perhaps,’ said 
the man with his pipe between his lips, as he looked round upon us. 

“The young man and the girl both laughed. Two friends of the 
young man, whom we had attracted to the doorway, and who stood 
there with their hands in their pockets, echoed the laugh noisily. 

“«¢ You can’t tire me, good people,’ said Mrs. Pardiggle ; ‘1 enjoy 
hard work; and the harder you make mine, the better | like it.’ 

“ «Then make it easy for her,’ growled the man upon the floor; 
‘I wants it done and over. I wants a end of these liberties took 
with my place. I wants a end of being doamed like a badger. Now 
you're a-going to poll-pry and question according to custom—I know 
what you're a-going to be upto. Well! yon haven’t got no occasion 
to be up to it. I’ll save you the trouble. Is my daughter a-washin’? 
Yes, she is a-washin’. Look at the water. Smell it! That’s wot 
we drinks. How do you like it; and what do you think of gin in- 
stead? Aint my place dirty? Yes, it is dirty—it’s nat’rally dirty, 
and it’s nat’rally onwholesome ; and we’ve had five dirty and on- 
wholesome children as is all dead infants, and so much the better for 
them and for us besides. Have I read the little book wot you left? 
No, I an’t read the little book what you left. There an’t nobody 
here as knows how to read it; and if there was, it wouldn’t be suit- 
able for me. It’s a book fit for a babby; and I’m not a babby. If 
you was to leave me a doll, I shouldn’t miss it. How have I been 
conducting of myself? Why, I’ve been drunk for three days; and 
I'd a been drunk four, if I’d a had the money. Don’t I never mean 
for to go to church? No, I don’t never mean for to go to church. 
I shouldn’t be expected there, if I did. The beadle’s too gen-teel for 
me. And how did my wife get that black eye? Why, I giv’ it her; 
and if she says I didn’t, she’s a lie.’”’ 


This surely is not the way to cure wife-beating. We hope 
that there are not many Mrs. Pardiggles among us; but there 
is often considerable want of judgment in our dealings with the 
poor. And it is not to be doubted that the rich had far better 
stay in their own houses, than carry those of the poor by storm 
after such a fashion as this. The illustration supposes an ex- 
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treme case—such as never happened, and such as, we believe, is 
never likely to happen. But very kind, well-intentioned people 
often, from pure want of knowledge and understanding, fall 
into very grievous errors. Some might think that a kind heart 
and an open hand would accomplish everything ; but they are 
of little use without a careful study, and an intelligent apprecia- 
tion, of the feelings of the humbler classes. We must not con- 
descend; we must not patronize; we must not question; we 
must not admonish, We must quietly extract their complaints 
and confessions from them, without an appearance of inquisitive- 
ness. We must insinuate our advice in cheery, pleasant talk, as 
we insinuate physic-powders into the favourite food of young 
children. We need never fear that the poor will not be commu- 
nicative if we set about our work in the right way. We may 
soon get at the bottom of the domestic inquietude, which makes 
the poor woman’s life a burden and a fear; we may soon learn 
the history of the black eye, or the bruised forehead, or the lace- 
rated breast. In all probability, we may read it in the comfort- 
less room in which we are sitting. Among the proximate causes 
of the ill-treatment of women, there are none more important 
than this; and there are none, perhaps, which the rich have it 
more surely in their power to remove. 

Such a subject, as the Homes of the Poor, might fitly afford 
matter for a separate article ; but no discussion concerning out- 
rages on women would be complete without some incidental 
notice of it. As a general rule, it may be assumed that the poor 
have worse house-accommodation in large towns than in country 
villages. And it is not to be doubted that more outrages on 
women, in proportion to the population, are committed in our 
towns than in our rural districts. Over-crowding is as fatal to 
good temper as to good morals, In the country, the labouring 
man has the benefit of pure air and healthy exercise, and space 
out of doors, if not in it. During a considerable part of the year, 
if the sitting-room is rendered unendurable by foul smells or 
distracting noises, he may sit at his cottage door in his little plot 
of garden-ground, and smoke his pipe * in the quiet evening air. 
If they could only ventilate themselves a little more, the inhabi- 





* Miss Brewster has been at some pains to shew what household comforts might 
be purchased with the money annually wasted on tobacco. We are compelled to 
acknowledge that, on this point—almost the only exceptionable one in her book— 
we differ from her. We admit the expenditure, and that the money so expended 
might buy good clothes and wholesome food ; but among the “sunbeams” let into 
the cottage, not the least is the light of the poor man’s pipe. We write now with 
especial reference to the treatment of women; and we are convinced that the pipe 
has a very sedative and tranquillizing effect. Much angry and bitter feeling, we 
are convinced, is puffed out and dissipated with the fumes of the tobacco. On the 
whole, the pipe is not an offence, but a protection to women. 
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tants of our large towns would be less ferocious. To the poor 
man, who has only a pestilent lane, or a reeking alley to vapour 
himself in, it is more than ever essential that he should have 
space and comfort at home. But he has less space and less com- 
fort even than in the smallest rural cottages. He has nothing, 
indeed, but a sty among sties. The house in which he dwells, 
is not occupied by a family, but by acolony. What a “ triumph 
of mind over matter” would it be, if, under such circumstances 
as these, a happy home were anywhere established! It is nothing 
to say that a difficulty here presents itself. It is not a difficulty, 
but an impossibility. 

In this view of the case, prominent among remedial agents, 
are parks and pleasure-grounds for the people of large towns. 
We should hear less of the recurrence of outrages on women, if 
men were more freely exposed to the exhilarating influences of 
fresh air and ample space. But this remedy, in the great Eng- 
lish Metropolis, can only be one of limited efficacy, because it 
can only be of local application. In so immense a city, there 
must still, we fear, be haunts of the poor far away from all parks 
and suburban pleasure-grounds. How far it would be advan- 
tageous gradually to drive all the tenements of the poor from 
the heart to the outskirts of London, might be a question for 
consideration, We do not pretend to solve it here. Practically, 
a movement with this result is even now going on. We will 
only observe, that we have never known men employed, like 
—_ for example, in a close atmosphere during the day, who 

ave moved their residence from the vicinity of their work in 
the heart of London to some place, miles off perhaps, in the 
suburbs, without congratulating themselves on the change. 
Houses in the centre of London—such houses as are appro- 
priated to the poor—are as dear as they are bad. They are 
situated in narrow lanes or blind courts, and have every conceiv- 
able misery about them. In the outskirts, double the space is 
obtainable for half the money ; and fresh air, morning and even- 
ing, may be inhaled into the system, with all its tranquillizing 
and invigorating influences. ‘The records of the metropolitan 
police-courts show, that nearly all the cases of wife-beating which 
are brought before them, emanate from some confined, over- 
crowded locality, where wretched people are herded together in 
a fetid, steamy atmosphere, amidst all kinds of corruption, phy- 
sical and moral. 

The improvement of the dwelling-houses of the poor, viewed 
in connexion with this subject of outrages upon women, is one 
of the most important social questions of the day. As the 
population of the large towns increases, we fear that there is not 
an adequately increasing supply of house accommodation for the 
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labouring classes. There is a class above our workmen—small 
clerks and tradesman’s assistants—who seem to be very well 
supplied with small, low-rented, but well-built, well-arranged 
cottage residences, especially in the outskirts of London. But 
for the labouring classes—in spite of some well-directed associa- 
tive efforts that have been made—the labouring classes are still 
miserably housed. The societies which have been established 
with the laudable object of remedying this evil, have not, we re- 
gret to say, been supported to the extent that they deserve. 
The establishment of a few model lodging-houses may be useful, 
as an indication of what may be done. But everybody admits 
what may be done. Everybody knows that the plan is excellent; 
but everybody does not help to extend it. Nothing is more to 
be deplored than the little success which has hitherto attended 
our efforts in this direction. We may turn Smithfield market 
into a grand central whipping-ground, and have a dozen exhibi- 
tions at the cart-tail every day, and yet not put down wife-beat- 
ing, so long as men with nothing but a reeking sty to live in 
are either driven by their discomforts to the gin-palace, or with- 
out the agency of drink, so irritated and exasperated by con- 
tinual annoyances, that a single aggravating word makes them 
beside themselves with passion, which speedily descends, with 
uncontrollable fury, on their wives. 

But although the improvement of the dwellings of the poor, 
especially in our towns, requires large means and strenuous co- 
operation, there are few members of the richer classes who may 
not yet do something to mitigate the evil. Every one who con- 
tributes something, on however small a scale, to brighten up the 
little parlour, or even the one room, parlour and bed-chamber, 
of the pocr man, does something to humanize its inmates and 
check the progress of crime. A picture, a few yards of cheerful 
drugget, a few pieces of flowered paper for the wall, or even a pail- 
ful of whitewash, may do something to make a poor man better 
satisfied with his home, and better humoured when he re-enters 
it after his day’s work. One improvement, too, of this very soon 
engenders another. The cheerfulness of the little room once 
improved, efforts will be made to keep it cheerful and cleanly. 
It is worth the woman’s while, which before she has always de- 
clared it was not, to take a little trouble to tidy it; and soon 
she begins to take a pride in her apartment. In however humble 
a degree the decorative arts exercise their influence, in the poor 
man’s home it is an influence for good, which will not long 
suffer him to be a wife-beater and a brute. 

We have well-nigh exhausted the space allotted to us; but we 
have one or two more observations to make, which must be made 
as briefly as possible. In connexion with this subject of outrages 
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on women, something has recently been said regarding the Law 
of Divorce. It has been said, in an influential London jour- 
nal, that greater facility of divorce would “ go further than almost 
anything else” towards “ the softening and refining the manners 
of those who stand in greatest need of such improvement,” and 
it has been advanced, in illustration of this, that the murderer 
Bousfield, who was recently hanged under circumstances of a 
very painful nature, would not have killed his wife and children 
if there could have been a prompt and uncostly inquiry into the 
suspected infidelity of his wife. It is often alleged, indeed, that 
men who are chained for life to women whom they have long 
ceased to love or respect, live in such a continual state of irrita- 
tion against their partners, that it is almost a necessity that they 
should ill-treat them. But many women, who are the victims of 
men’s brutality, are not wives. Practically, the laws of marriage 
are little respected by that class of people which affords the 
greater number of cases of wife-beating investigated by our 
police courts, It can hardly, indeed, be said that men beat their 
wives because they cannot get rid of them—for they are equally 

rone to beat their paramours of whom they can rid themselves 
when they like; and, as regards the woman it may be said, with 
equal truth, that the mistress returns to the man who has beaten 
her, almost as surely as the wife. 

What is wanted, indeed, most of all, is something that will 
make it less a necessity with women to unite themselves, legally 
or illegally, with the other sex. In a large number of cases, 
what a woman most looks for, in matrimony or concubinage, is 
a bread-finder. The example is set by the “higher classes.” 
Marriage is looked upon as the aim and end of woman’s life. 
What else, it is said, can she do? What but misery, it would 
be better to ask, can result from such a system—what but wife- 
beatings or slow-torturings can be the growth of such ill-sorted 
marriages as this fatal necessity involves? Let us make women 
more independent—let us open cut to them sure sources of 
honest employment—and it will not be long before wife-beating 
and other outrages on women sensibly diminish, But this is a 
subject which we hope to discuss ere long in a separate article ; 
for there is not one, in the whole range of social questions, of 
more interest and importance ; or one that is forcing itself, at the 
present time, more irresistibly on the attention of the public. 


Note.—A curious illustration of what we said in this article 
about the feelings with which Mr. Dillwyn’s Bill will be regarded 
by women, is afforded by a report of a women’s meeting in a pro- 
vincial town, published in the “ Morning Post,” whilst this article 
was going through the press, All the women present, with one 
exception, declared themselves against the Bill. 
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Art. [X.—1. What is to become of England? The Political 
Future of England, By the ComTE DE MONTALEMBERT, of 
the French Academy. (Authorized Translation.) London, 
1856. 

2. Passing Thoughts. By James Dovueuas of Cavers. Part 
Second. Edinburgh, 1856. 

3. Newspapers for March and April, 1856. 


WE are at Peace. The great war which has occupied our 
thoughts for nearly three years, and which, it was anticipated 
by many, might prolong itself, like the great wars of former 
times, over a whole generation, has been suddenly brought to a 
close. ‘The various powers concerned, or at least some of them, 
have had enough of it. Russia had suffered much, and foresaw 
that, by continuing the contest, she would only suffer more. 
France was beginning to be financially sick ; and the Emperor 
of the French found it advisable, on the whole, to cease, on 
such terms as could be obtained, from an enterprise in which he 
could no longer reckon on the enthusiasm of his nation. ~ Britain 
just beginning, after two years of somewhat disastrous training, 
to heave her huge bulk into real activity and motion, found it 
best, notwithstanding the sighs of her soldiers and sailors, to 
acquiesce in the policy of her ally, and abandon the prospect of 
a great campaign with better generals on land, and new gun- 
boats at sea. Piedmont more reluctant still, seeing that she had 
certainly joined in the war with other expectations than that of 
so speedy an end to it, could yet only behave as a junior part- 
ner, and let the larger powers decide. Turkey, having virtually 
given the Allies a power of attorney to act for her, and having 
no sound personality left, was very little consulted. Austria, 
having so dexterously managed for herself during the progress 
of the war, thought she could keep her winnings best by per- 
suading the other parties to end the game. Thus was the Con- 
gress of Paris brought about, into which Prussia at a certain 
stage was admitted, and the result of which, so far as it is known 
while we write, is that the main terms are agreed upon, and that 
Peace is secured, This, indeed, has been officially assumed and 
announced by the various Governments, There have been the 
usual rejoicings in Paris on the conclusion of a peace. Britain 
is following the example ; her fleets are recalled, and the blockade 
of the Russian ports is at an end. The Emperor of Russia, too, 
has put forth his ingenious manifesto, declaring, that as the ori- 
ginal objects on account of which his august father undertook 
the war, have in a certain manner been satisfactorily attained, 
there is no reason why the war should be continued, and why 
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he should not commence a career, more congenial to his desires, 
in pursuing a systematic policy calculated to develop the inter- 
nal resources, material and moral, of his noble Russian Empire. 

There still remains, of course, plenty of business for our nation 
and its politicians, in criticising the work of the Congress, when 
the exact nature and amount of that work shall be more formally 
and authentically known. While we write, we are still in the 
midst of rumours, and are without express official reports. Ac- 
cording to the most credible rumours, however, what has been 
or is being transacted at the Congress consists of two distinct 
tissues of diplomatic effort and ingenuity. These two tissues, 
woven together, constitute the entire work of the Congress ; 
but it is necessary to keep them apart for the purposes of 
criticism. 

In the first place, there is the whole series of deliberations 
having for their end the decision of the main question of the 
exact terms of the Peace. At the present moment, according 
to a document in circulation, which Lord Palmerston’s organ 
in this country pronounces to be “a very fair sketch” of 
the Treaty, we are to regard the following as the substance of 
the terms arranged by the Plenipotentiaries :— 


‘© 1, Neutralization of the Black Sea; in which Russia and Tur- 
key are allowed to maintain ten armed vessels each for the defence 
of the coast ;” (this, according to the explanation of the J/orning Post, 
being “ the minimum number of ships required in a sea of the mag- 
nitude of the Euxine, to prevent its coast becoming the refuge of 
pirates, and to secure the safety of the commerce of all nations in its 
waters.”) 

“2. Nicolaieff to be reduced to a commercial port. 

«3. Russia accepts the Consuls of Foreign Powers in the Black 
Sea and the Baltic. 

“4, Non-reconstruction of Bomarsund. 

“5. Russia gives up a portion of Bessarabia, including the fortress 
of Ismail. 

‘6. Russia renounces the exclusive Protectorate of the Prin- 
cipalities. 

“7, Russia renounces the Protectorate of the Greek subjects of 
the Porte,”’ (Russia’s “ object in the war having been attained,” ac- 
cording to the manifesto of Alexander II., by the fact that now the 
Christians generally throughout Turkey will be under the common 
protectorate of the European Powers.) 

“8. The Danube is to be open to the flags of all nations. 

“9. A Commission is to be sent to the Principalities to examine 
the state of public opinion, and the wants of the country, and to study 
and fix the new frontier of Bessarabia: on which subjects a congress 
will deliberate, on the receipt of reports. These questions, therefore, 
are all left open,” 
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Such, according to a reliable account, are the conclusions at 
which the Plenipotentiaries, after much discussion and diplomatic 
fencing, have arrived in their great task of settling the terms of 
peace between Russia and the Allies. If we are to trust recent 
rumours, however, (and, though they may be falsified or much 
reduced in significance before these pages see the light, it is 
right to allude to them,) the Congress has been induced to travel 
beyond the letter of the record, and to consider other questions 
than that of the mere terms of peace with Russia. In any case, 
the Plenipotentiaries might have found it right to do so— 
for a Congress in the political world is like a comet in the celes- 
tial; it does not come every day, and, when we have it, it is 
right to make the most of it, by devolving upon it, when its 
main business is finished, as much extra business of contempo- 
rary exigency as it can judiciously manage. But it would appear 
that in this case Piedmont has been the mover. Occupying, as 
we have said, the position of but a junior partner in the great 
European alliance against Russia, and having joined that alli- 
ance certainly less out of any direct concern in the war as a 
war against Russia, than from “ ulterior motives,” Piedmont 
has undoubtedly, in the Congress, been felt to be the repre- 
sentative of interests not wholly involved in any pacification 
such as that based on the foregoing terms. Aware of this, and 
nen d anticipating what must have come at any rate, the 

mperor of the French, as spokesman for himself and us, is 
said, glancing at the Piedmontese plenipotentiaries, to have 
dropped the question whether, now that the powers were met in 
Congress, something might not be done for Italy. To this the 
Count de Cavour, on the part of Piedmont, is said to have replied 
by memorializing the Congress on the whole Italian question. If 
the account given of the nature of his memorial is accurate, the 
document to which Sardinia has thus put her hand, is one of 
momentous character, arguing a serious resolution on the part 
of that power to be and to do something, by her intelligence 
and sagacity, if not by her physical weight, in the future politics 
of Europe; and if the proceedings of the Congress in connexion 
with the topics of the memorial are at all proportional to the 
proposals there made, then the Congress will be remembered in 
history quite as much for its doings in Occidental, as for its 
doings in Oriental affairs. Count Cavour, it is said, solicits the 
Congress to take the opportunity of bringing the collective wisdom 
of Europe to bear on the chronic wrongs of Italy, torn as it now 
is between Austrian domination, Papal madness and misman- 
agement, and Neapolitan brutality, and of arranging such an 
organization for the whole peninsula, that for the future she 
may pursue something like the natural course of her development 
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under the sanction of a general consent of the larger political 
powers. He himself, speaking for Sardinia, submits the draft of 
such an organization: First, let the Pope be relieved of his 
temporal sovereignty of the Papal States, retaining only his 
spiritual pontificate with what authority necessarily belongs to 
it; and let the Papal States, instead of being administered, as 
hitherto, by Cardinal-legates, and other ecclesiastics acting for 
the Pope, have a native constitutional government under a lay 
prince or viceroy, nominally under the suzerainty of the Pope, 
but guaranteed both against him and against Austrian military 
interference by the powers now in concert. This would, of 
course, involve the retirement of the French troops from the 
Roman territories. Next, let the influence of the Congress be 
exerted—how is not precisely indicated—to put an end to the 
horrible state of things existing in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, and to secure better government in the small Italian 
Duchies, and also, as far as may be, in the Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom of Austria. Finally, as one means of accomplishing 
this last very complex object, or rather set of objects, and also 
to gratify the irrepressible aspiration of ail the Italians from the 
Alps to Sicily after unity and national existence, let a Customs- 
union be established, binding the various Italian States together 
after the manner of the German Zollverein, so as to permit free 
commercial circulation and exchange throughout the whole 
length of the Peninsula. 

We have yet no sufficient means of knowing to what extent 
the Congress entertains these propositions of M. Cavour. There 
is, indeed, no such certainty as to the emanation of any results 
of Occidental reference from the Congress as there is as to the 
definite settlement by the Congress of the Oriental question. 
There is no doubt, however, that both Britain and France 
have tried to secure something for Occidental purposes, out of 
negotiations so convenient for a little European business in 
addition to that for which they were arranged; nor is there 
any doubt that the portion of the West whose interests have 
been most specially discussed is Italy. So much has, in point 
of fact, been announced, The Journal des Debats, in its sum- 
mary sketch of the proceedings of the Congress, has stated 
that the Italian question was formally brought on the table, 
and that the plenipotentiaries had agreed to return to it. Our 
own chief journals, too, pretty well informed, no doubt, as to 
the general intentions of our Government in this matter, 
have been insisting on the propriety of getting some extra 
work on the Italian question done by the Congress, and 
have hinted, more particularly, though with gentle vagueness, 
at the horror of Neapolitan misrule as something which it would 
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be to the disgrace of this, or in fact of any meeting of the 
European Powers, for any purpose whatever, not to notice, and 
to some extent mitigate or amend. ‘The probability is, there- 
fore, that, whether the propositions of the Sardinian memorial 
are carried or not—and it is difficult to believe that propositions 
involving what is nothing less than a revolution in the Papal 
States can be carried in a committee of mutually-wary diplo- 
matists—still some result of an Occidental bearing will spring 
out of the negotiations before they are done, and that result will 
affect Italy. 


So much for the total results of the Congress, as far as they 
can yet be positively stated, or even probably surmised. Of 
course, the criticism of the Congress cannot be accurate or com- 
prehensive till all the results—both the Oriental and the Occi- 
dental—are finally exhibited in black and white. Nor, though 
enough has been decided to insure peace, is the Congress as yet 
at the end of its labours, as regards either set of results. Austria 
is, in both cases, the retarding influence. Whatever, for ex- 
ample, is yet left over as unsettled in the terms of pacification 
between the Allies and Russia, is precisely in that part of the 
proposed terms of pacification where Austrian interests are con- 
cerned. It is in the matter of the Principalities that the hitch 
lies, Russia agrees to give up her protectorate of the Principa- 
lities, so that with her it is all right ; but Austria is in possession 
of them, and the question is, will she evacuate them? With 
infinite reluctance, it is said, she has consented to do so. Still 
the actual organization of the Principalities for the future— 
whether they are to have jointly, a viceroy under the suze- 
rainty of the Porte, or what else—remains undetermined, and 
is to be a subject of further negotiation, after a commission 
appointed by the plenipotentiaries for the purpose shall have made 
investigations in the territories themselves, and reported what is 
best. Here, of course, Austria, or Austria and Russia together, 
will have scope for a policy of opposition. Even as regards the 
terms of peace with Russia, therefore—the Oriental results of the 
Congress, as we have called them—we cannot exactly count 
what has been gained. We are sure of so much, but there is an 
unsettled margin. Much more—and clearly on account of the 
same Austrian influence of resistance and retardation—are we 
in the dark as to the precise value and extent of the expected 
Occidental results. But for Austria’s presence in the Congress, 
there can be little doubt that even M. Cavour’s propositions with 
respect to Italy, or something equivalent to them, would be passed. 
At the restoration of the Pope in 1849, both France and Britain 
became pledged, as far as official declarations could pledge them, 
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that the restored government should not be the black old papacy 
back again, but a government in accordance with the wants and 
wishes of the Roman people. Lord Palmerston at that time was 
even desirous that the restored government should be one in 
which the spiritual and the temporal powers of the Pope should 
be kept distinct, and in which the temporal power should be of 
a regular constitutional kind. He tried to impress this on the 
French, in the very act of giving his consent to the French in- 
vasion of Rome by which the papacy was restored. ‘The French, 
on their part, though not going quite so far as to promise to see 
constitutional government set up in the Papal States, all but 
undertook at least that these States should not again be under 
the scourge of an administration by cardinals and other ecclesi- 
astics, Both the French and British governments, therefore, 
might be prepared to regard the adoption of some such plan of 
revolutionizing the Papal States as that of M. Cavour, as no more 
than a redemption of their pledges; while natural humanity 
would suggest to both an interference with the existing govern- 
ment of Naples; and the establishment of an Italian Customs- 
union would seem to both quite unobjectionable. Not so with 
Austria. Any interference whatever with the existing condition 
of Italy, and especially one suggested by Piedmont, must be to 
her odious and alarming. Not only would any change in the 
proposed direction be a direct blow at her influence in the penin- 
sula, and a direct increase of the counter-influence ; but her re- 
cent Concordat with the Pope binds her, as by a positive pact, to 
resist to the utmost any interference with the present system of 
the papacy. Austria and the Pope have made a solemn compact 
in the face of Europe to proceed hand in hand; and for Austria 
to agree to the secularization of central Italy, would be a strange 
way of keeping the compact. It will therefore be the policy of 
Austria to reduce the Occidental results of the Congress to a 
minimum ; and how large that minimum may be will depend 
on the determination of the Allies in pressing matters against 
Austria. The trial of strength, we believe, is now going on, 
From all that we have said, it will be perceived what room 
there is for variety of opinion as to the manner in which the 
war with Russia has been concluded. When one is asked to 
decide whether Britain ought really to congratulate herself on the 
Peace of Paris, he is virtually called to estimate the results of 
the Congress, as compared with the enormous expenditure of 
life, time, and treasure by which the possibility of obtaining these 
results has been arrived at.. But if there are two sets of results, 
and if one set only is tolerably well ascertained, and the other is 
still in nubibus, it is obvious that the estimate which ought to 
form the ground of the decision cannot be made. In these cir- 
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cumstances we can but indicate the gradations of opinion accord- 
ing to different preconceptions of what the estimate may be. 
First of all, there is the Peace party, who, as having been 
anxious for peace on any terms whatever, will not quarrel with 
the terms, nor even criticise them, unless perhaps for the purpose 
of shewing what fools we were to go to war, if that were all we 
were to get by it. Already, we see, the organs of the party are 
criticising the Peace in this spirit, and taunting the belligerent 
part of the nation with the miserable result they can exhibit 
as the end of all their sacrifices and endeavours. There is some- 
thing in such conduct at once unseemly and impolitic. Surely, 
the first object of the Peace party ought to be to assure the 
Peace ;—there will be ample time hereafter to point to the terms 
of it as illustrating the folly of war; why should peace-men take 
such savage pleasure in disgusting their countrymen with a 
Peace, just when it is concluded ?—Next, there is the large 
mass of people who, having gone with Government all along, 
will be satisfied with whatever terms Government may think 
sufficient, and are fully satisfied already with the terms as far as 
they are known. To have humbled Russia so far as we have 
done ; to have thrown European influence, if even as yet with 
effects purely disorganizing, into Eastern Society and the slug- 
gish politics of the Turkish empire; to have acted so cordially 
in conjunction with France in ‘a great enterprise, and so to have 
instituted an Anglo-French alliance, throwing the sore recollec- 
tions of Waterloo far back into the past, and promising, if well 
managed, to be a lasting future fact in the general politics of 
Europe; to have drawn into this alliance the rising power of 
liberal Piedmont; to have opened up the Black Sea and the 
Danube to a more liberal commerce, and subjected the fine Danu- 
bian regions of Europe to the glance of Western statesmanship, 
thus straitening the cords which connect the East and the 
West; to have done something, if but little, to abate Russian 
supremacy in the Baltic, and give the Scandinavian nations 
around that sea more room to breathe ;—these, they say, are no 
despicable results; and though the price in British blood and 
British money has been large, we have no reason to repent that 
we have paid it! Thus reason the largest number of those who 
take an active interest in politics. They are satisfied with Lord 
Palmerston, and they think Lord Clarendon has done his best. 
On the other hand, however, there are many who are not 
contented with such a balance-sheet of the war. In this class 
are included all those who, from the first, were eager to give a 
very broad scope and definition to the war; who argued that, 
though the immediate occasion of the war was the disturbance 
of the balance of power by the Russian invasion of Turkey, yet 
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the war, having been begun, should have a larger aim than the 
mere restoration of the balance by an adjustment between Russia 
and Turkey—should be converted, in fact, into a war of general 
rectification, in which, above all, the entire question of Russia’s 
offences against Europe, and of her proper place and potency in 
relation to the European system, should be rigorously and defi- 
nitively settled. Such persons, of course, criticising the terms 
of the Peace, as they are now known, think them miserably in- 
sufficient. Allowing that, in the circumstances, and as being 
bound by our partnership with the French Emperor, we were 
obliged to end the war, or continue it alone, still, they think, 
Russia has been let off too easily. Why no demand for pecu- 
niary indemnification? Why so small a territorial cession as a 
corner of Bessarabia? Why these suspicious ten ships of war 
still to be allowed to Russia in the Black Sea? Why not a word 
about Circassian independence, nor about the limitation of Rus- 
sian power in the Transcaucasian countries, from which Russia 
sends the paralysis of her influence into Persia, and far through 
Asia? Why not some farther steps towards de-Russianizing 
the Baltic and reviving Scandinavian independence round its 
shores? Then, again, what a dearth of collateral effects, such as 
were to be expected from the war, on the system of continental 
Europe! Even setting aside the Polish question, as not having 
been fairly involved in the strategy of the war, what an ugly 
fact that Austria should emerge from the war, to which she has 
contributed nothing but chicane and confusion and a careful 
arrest of magnanimity whenever it began to appear, with so much 
of the honour, and nearly all the profits!) Even should Austria 
do all that is wanted in the affair of the Principalities, (and this 
remains to be seen,) is it not a pity that a war, which, if it had 
shaken her as well as Russia, would certainly have fulfilled a fine 
collateral function, has left her more firmly on her feet than 
ever, with her iron hands wound more securely in the leash by 
which she holds the struggling nationalities ? 

Now, observe, there is yet a possibility that a considerable 
number of this last class of reasoners about the Peace may join 
the ranks of those who are, on the whole, satisfied with it. ‘This 
depends on the issue of what are now among the uncertainties of 
the Congress. If, for example, there should emanate from the 
Congress, besides the terms of Peace with Russia, some measures 
of Occidental rectification, such as those in debate with regard 
to Italy, then many who are now discontented, will think this a 
very substantial makeweight, and will join in a vote of confi- 
fidence in Lord Palmerston and Lord Clarendon. Al! will not 
do so, however, even if the Occidental results of the Congress 
should embrace all that is suggested in M. Cayour’s memorial. 
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A Customs-union, they will say, would be but a poor boon for 
Italy, remaining politically dismembered, and, in every member 
except Piedmont, suffering the agonies of political murder! 
The secularization of the Papal States, by their conversion into 
a constitutional kingdom or viceroyalty, would be something 
good ; but the proposed plan for such a secularization would be 
insufficient. By the Concordat between Austria and the Papacy, 
these two chief powers of European despotism are so linked to- 
gether, that a kingdom or viceroyalty in Central Italy under the 
suzerainty of the Pope would—Austria’s power in the rest of 
Italy remaining as it is—be virtually but an addition to Austrian 
Italy. The proposals include no provision for the liberation 
of Lombardy and Venice, and of the minor Duchies, from the 
military despotism of Austria. Nor is there any sign of a pro- 
position, such as the universe would welcome with pleasure, for 
the liberation of Southern Italy from the infernal sway of the 
Beast of Naples and his loathsome police. Such are the criti- 
cisms which the organs of the Italian national party are pro- 
nouncing on Count Cavour’s propositions ; and such also are the 
opinions of those in this country who sympathize with that 

arty. They might accept the propositions, if (which is very 
dubious) the Congress were to adopt them ; but they would still 
be dissatisfied. 

For our own part, accepting the Peace as a fact; believing 
also that, all circumstances considered, Britain, even if herself 
reluctant, could do nothing else than agree with her great ally 
to conclude such a Peace, even should its terms and results turn 
out to be the minimum of what is at present expecied ; profess- 
ing, moreover, that we are among those whose total satisfaction 
with the Peace will be considerably affected by the circumstance 
of its coming, or its not coming, accompanied with some Occi- 
dental results, such as are now iz nubibus at Paris—we think it 
high time that Britain should be beginning to cast her thoughts 
a little forward, and, realizing the fact that a state of peace has 
again come, should be examining herself in her new situation, 
and ascertaining the new political duties, immediate or proxi- 
mate, which peace brings with it. 


In this year 1856, and emerging from the imbroglio of this 
war with Russia, Great Britain is certainly not in the same con- 
dition, as regards either her own self-consciousness or the esti- 
mate of her by the other powers of the world, as she was two 
years ago, when the war began, ‘All the powers engaged in the 
war, indeed, come out of it with changed reputations and in 
altered predicaments, France comes out of it as the first mili- 
tary power in the world, and with all the “ Frankish” prestige, so 
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long lingering in the East, transferred to her as the mistress of 
the largest Frankish armies. Piedmont comes out of it as the 
“young hopeful” of Europe. Austria comes out of it as the 
wary old gentleman, who cannot be thrown overboard, and with 
whom others must co-operate, whether they will or not—the 
Sir James Graham of the European system. Turkey comes 
out of it, with the reputation of one of the victors, but not 
quite sure whether her comrades in arms may not send her to 
the hospital, and keep her there as a patient. (All the Allied 
forces, it is indeed announced, are to be withdrawn from the 
Turkish territories as soon as possible; but the process of with- 
drawing them will require a year; and, during that time, Turkey 
may have to undergo a good deal of Frankish doctoring.) 
Russia comes out of it as an enemy so far humbled, but to whom 
her antagonists have been generous, and promising to enter on a 
new career of activity, in which she will not again come into 
conflict with them, and may even have their sympathies. And 
how, finally, does Great Britain come out of it? Better or worse, 
more respected or less respected, than when she went into it ? 

A distinguished French statesman has just been answering this 
uestion, and answering it in a manner highly gratifying to 
ritish feelings. Having, by observations more or less cursory 

of the state of Great Britain, as compared with other powers at 
this moment, come to conclusions directly the reverse of those 
put forward some time ago by his compatriot and polar opposite 
in politics, M. Ledru Rollin, the Catholic and aristocratic Comte 
de Montalembert has generously—though probably with an in- 
tention that what he says should have its rebound in present 
application to his own country—announced these conclusions to 
the whole world. M. Ledru Rollin, at a time when Britain 
seemed strong and healthy, pronounced her decadent; the Comte 
de Montalembert, on the contrary, even after all that Bri- 
tain has suffered in the war with Russia, declares that she is 
the most vigorous power in Europe, and that her longevity is 
secure. Let us quote a sentence or two from his consoling 
and in many respects remarkable pamphlet. 


“ With every one (too few, alas! in number) who still professes any 
respect for the liberties of mankind and the dignity of human nature, 
there cannot be a subject of more anxious, more vital solicitude, than 
the future fate of England, hitherto the greatest example and gua- 
rantee of both. We cannot conceal from ourselves that there pre- 
vails at this moment in the world a general opinion unfavourable to 
the security of this great nation, to the duration of her glorious insti- 
tutions, and even to the soundness of her political morality. The 
unbounded confidence, the legitimate envy, the passionate admiration 
which she had inspired for more than a century to all enlightened and 
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generous minds, have imperceptibly made room for very different sen- 
timents. While the ancient and faithful partisans of England, and of 
all that she represents in the world, seem less at their ease, her invete- 
rate adversaries, increased and encouraged by the accidents of the 
times, are announcing her decline, and anticipating her fall. In this 
point, as indeed everywhere else, the partisans of despotism and the 
zealots of democracy have a secret and instinctive alliance: they 
concur in the same wishes, and would applaud the same catastrophe. 
Neither can forgive England for having been so long an insurmount- 
able bulwark against both these extremes. . . . Iwill admit that 
England is certainly not without faults, and that I may seem to have 
chosen an unfavourable moment for speaking her apology. The in- 
supportable arrogance of the English diplomacy towards the weak, 
and of the English press towards everybody, has raised the just indig- 
nation of a vast number of reasonable men. Still more does the 
intrusive, aggressive, and dissolving influence exercised by the British 
Government, with respect to the rights and the faith of the Catholics 
in Switzerland and in the south of Europe, deserve the reprobation of 
every Christian. . . . In truth, we have to deplore that for several 
years England should have so varied her attitude, should have passed 
so quickly from the extreme of invectives to the extreme of adula- 
tion,” [clearly M. Montalembert alludes to English opinion with 
respect to the French Emperor and his policy, | “ should have forgot- 
ten so much, equivocated so much, and so often sacrificed right and 
liberty to her ambition, to her fears, and to her interests. She seemed 
to give up completely the honour of her free institutions to the pres- 
sure of the opposite party. This has been the last stroke to more than 
one noble heart amongst us! . . . Is she threatened with the same 
dangers under which we have sunk? That is the question—the only 
one I propose to answer; and, in contradiction to those sinister ap- 
prehensions and prophecies, I venture to offer myself as a witness, 
impartial in my'judgment and confident in my facts. No, England 
is not on the eve of perishing. No, she is not disgusted with her in- 
stitutions, so prolific of good and of glory. No, she has not yet 
fallen so low as to prefer Democracy to Liberty, or equality in servi- 
tude to the strength, the true independence that she draws from the 
old aristocratic traditions of her government. No, she will not follow 
the example of the Continent, and the enemies of freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, and sel/-government—both Socialists and Abso- 
lutists will have to wait a long time before they see the day of her 
apostasy and ruin. . . . England is not like those Continental gar- 
dens or parks, with straight avenues of well-trimmed trees, where you 
look forward and backward, to the right and to the left, and see on 
all sides straight alleys, neatly gravelled, watered, and watched by a 
vigilant police. It isa vast and flourishing forest, where there are 
good and bad roads, paths straight and crooked, charming lawns and 
abominable sloughs, centenary oaks and inextricable briars, but where 
all is spontaneous, robust, vigorous, and abounding in every part with 
life and nature. But you must explore it, sound it, penetrate it, 
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through and through, in all directions and in all seasons, to form an 
idea of what it really is. Even then you will never be sure that your 
idea is exact or complete; but you will at least know and feel that 
there is in it a mass of life, strength, and beauty which must, indeed, 
one day perish like all that is mortal, and may to-morrow be consumed 
by the visitation of Heaven, but where nothing indicates as yet the 
rapid decline and early mortality that the enemies of England prog- 
nosticate for her.” * 


The thesis thus laid down by M. Montalembert he argues very 
fervently throughout his work, giving various interesting sketches 
of English society from his own reading and observation, and 
maintaining that, though the elements of English life are so 
numerous and complex, and though Britain as well as other 
nations is subject to an inevitable law of progress towards De- 
mocracy, yet, in virtue of her free spirit, the peculiar relations 
of her aristocracy to the whole community, and above all, the 
perfect freedom which she allows of political comment and _poli- 
tical agitation, she will pursue the even tenor of her way, and 
maintain order in the midst of necessary changes. 

We cannot say that we consider M. Montalembert’s political 
gps ae very deep or comprehensive. His pamplilet is bril- 
iant and rhetorical rather than solid; and much of it seems 
to us to be but “ flattering unction.” To our taste, there is 
more of solidity, while there is at least equal earnestness 
and candour in some of the corresponding speculations of our 
countryman, Mr. Douglas, in his “ Passing Thoughts,’ and 
particularly in those entitled “France and the Democracy,” 
and “ Britain and the World.” The question, however, which 
M. Montalembert has raised, is momentous and interesting; 
and it is well that he has raised it. The question is;—Whether 
Britain is likely to weather the storm into which, with the rest 
of Europe, she seems to be drifting; whether she is in a fit state 
to perform the peculiar duties, as regards her connexions with 
other nations, which seem to lie before her in the near future? 
In discussing this question for ourselves, it is obvious that we 
must first obtain some idea of what the duties are likely to be, 
and then consider Britain’s apparent competency to fulfil them. 
Before we pronounce whether the vessel can weather the storm, 
we must first (supposing the fact that there is to be a storm 
certain) have some preconception of its nature and force; after 





* We take this extract from the “authorized translation” published by Mr. 
Murray. That translation is spirited and fluent ; but we think M. Montalembert 
was in the right when he complained of certain deviations in it from the strict 
letter of his text, and that Mr. Hayward was in the right when he pointed out 
these deviations to English readers. We hold literal fidelity to be the first canon 
in all translation ; and, in this case, it is clear that there is here and there an 
undue insinuation of Mr. Croker’s spirit into M. Montalembert’s text. 
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which our business will be to test the corresponding capabilities 
of the vessel. 

That there is to be a storm, or rather that the storm wil] con- 
tinue itself, is the profound impression of all thoughtful men. We 
have but just concluded a peace; but the European era on 
which we have entered is one full of clouds and dangers, and ques- 
tions to be settled, and inconsistencies to be solved, probably not 
without new confusion and uproar. If there is one lesson which 
the whole experience of Europe since 1848 is fitted to impress 
upon us more than any other, it is that all expectation of per- 
manence in the existing arrangements of Europe is foolish and 
childish. What, above all, we ought to lay to heart is the cer- 
tainty of vicissitude. What changes, what surprises, what revolu- 
tions of the wheel of fortune, within the last eight years! A Pope 
becomes a Reformer; he shrinks from the tempest he has himself 
provoked, is deposed by his subjects, and driven into exile; a 
while this lasts, and then Republican France lifts him back to 
his place and restores his Papacy, Protestant Britain aiding 
and abetting! A dynasty is cashiered in France; there is a 
period in that country of wild Republicanism ; a reaction sets in, 
and, in the midst of the reaction, a strange sombre man, bearing 
the name of Napoleon, hitherto tossed about over the world, 
and regarded half with interest, half with ridicule, makes his 
way to his uncle’s old throne; at first, this new ruler of France is 
regarded by us with suspicion, and is thought to be planning 
an invasion of our shores, and, lo! in a little while we are 
fighting by his side, proclaiming our alliance with him as the 
grand fact of the age, and applauding all he does and says as 
the inspiration of profound wisdom and consummate tact! Aus- 
tria is, one moment, a mere wreck of torn fragments; a little 
while after, and she is miraculously whole! On a sudden we 
are at war with Russia, and as suddenly we find that Republican 
America sympathizes more with Russia than with us in the 
struggle! But there is no end to the surprising conjunctions, 
the rapid changes of relationship, the curious scene-shiftings of 
the last few years. And what is the lesson? What else than 
that there may be more surprises, and that the present political 
arrangements and combinations, even those apparently most firm, 
may be fleeting too? Do not let us suppose that we have reached 
the final status quo of European affairs and relations. Do not 
let us suppose even that this peace which we have concluded 
with Russia, will in any great degree restore stability to the 
elements which we have seen in agitation. Does the state of 
Europe, whether in the East or in the West, as this Peace leaves 
it, correspond so exactly with right and logic, that no farther 
heavings of its vast mass, no disturbances of the provisional 
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equilibrium now secured, are to be expected? Assuredly, it is 
not so. Assuredly, though we have just made peace, the clouds 
lie racked up before us, and we are sailing on into a storm. 

We can say more than this. Not only may we be sure that 
elements of new confusion lie before us; we can, in part, dis- 
cern what some of those elements are. Contemplating the heap 
of clouds racked up before us, we can descry where the mischief 
is chiefly brewing, and at what points it will break out. 

Nothing, for example, is more certain than this, that we 
have made peace with Russia, without having in any degree 
settled the real Russian question. The real question which 
has been steadily rising in Europe for the last forty years or 
more, is that of the true place and limits of Russia among the 
nations. All history teaches the lesson, that it is quite possible 
that the centre of military power and political domination may 
not coincide with the centre of the greatest wealth, or the great- 
est culture, or the greatest civilisation—that while the latter 
centre, for instance, is at Athens, or elsewhere in refined and 
bustling Greece, the former may be in hard and stony and 
thinly peopled Macedonia. All history shows, too, that the 
centre of military power and political domination shifts itself 
from time to time. Recent history brings this general lesson 
home to us in a more particular manner. Scout the inference 
as the more bigoted sect of our peace-philosophers may, sephis- 
ticate about the facts as they may, there can be no doubt that, 
within the last forty or fifty years, the centre of political dominion 
in Europe—the European political centre of gravity—has been 
visibly shifting itself from within that circle of populous and 
highly industrial and civilized life which includes Britain 
France, and Germany, away northward into the vast Slavonian 
region of which St. Petersburg is the capital. It is one of the 
commonplaces of history, that for two or three generations 
Russia has been an aggressive power, slowly extending her fron- 
tier into the lands of all the circumjacent nations, and tending 
to enfold Europe, by pushing on simultaneously to the Atlantic 
through the Baltic, and to the Mediterranean through the Black 
Sea. Almost unopposed hitherto she has pursued this career. 
And now, though, roused by the last act of aggression, the 
powers of the West have taken the field against her, and grap- 
pled with her in open battle, and inflicted on her a repulse, it 
would be the height of absurdity to conclude that her career has 
been permanently arrested. No; conquest, the extension of her 
material sway, is a physiological necessity of Russia—inherent in 
the very bones, and muscles, and appetites of the vast Russian 
people, notwithstanding Mr. Cobden’s paradox, (and there is 
truth in the paradox, too,) that they are the most “ pacific” 
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people in Europe ; and, what is more, generalized for them, and 
put into the shape of an intellectual theory by their best minds, 
in that formidable doctrine of Panslavism of which we have all of 
late heard somuch. As sure as there is sequence in human 
affairs, as sure as nations persist in a course on which they have 
once entered and which is consistent with the necessities of 
their being, as sure as great doctrines and generalizations lead 
to great practical consequences, and indicate the future direction 
of events; so sure it is that we have not yet done with Russia, 
and that, though, for the next few years, the Emperor of Russia 
may be true to his word, and British capital may flow in upon 
Russia and find good investments in Russian railroads and other 
works of public improvement, developing the material capabili- 
ties of the Russian Empire, yet after a while the pent-up Pan- 
slavic spirit of aggression will burst all its paper boundaries as 
settled by the present peace, and call for new efforts, new com- 
binations, to dam it back. Add to all this the fact that, when 
the time does come for a fresh outburst of Russian energy, the 
chief object of the wrath of Russia will be Great Britain. Be- 
fore the recent war, Russia and Britain had very little feeling of 
mutual antagonism—far less, at all events, than there was be- 
tween Russia and France. Russia had invaded France, and 
possessed the French capital; France had invaded Russia, and 
possessed the Russian capital ; but Britain and Russia had been 
allies, and British and Russian armies had hardly, within his- 
toric recollection, faced each other in a field of battle. Now it 
is different. ‘The recent war against Russia was carried on by 
the French and the British in alliance; but, if there is any truth 
in universal report, it is against the British far more than against 
the French that Russia treasures up the hatred which the war 
has produced. Between the Russian Ambassadors and the Em- 
peror of the French in the course of the negotiations, all has 
been mutual compliment; but between the Russian and the 
British Governments there has been nothing of the sort. Russia 
clearly seeks to let it be known that she distinguishes between 
her two great antagonists. It is against Britain that she 
cherishes the rancour of revenge; and it is on Britain, if ever 
she has an opportunity, that she will wreak the full measure of 
her smothered rage and chagrin. 

Farther, the unsettled question of the so-called “ nationalities” 
still lies ominously a-head. We have heard so much of this 
question that we begin to be tired of it, and to treat all allusions 
to it as the mere claptraps of impotent demagogues. But this is 
our folly not our wisdom. The movements among the so-called 
“nationalities,” the incessant revolutionary and insurrectionary 
excitements in the Continent, and especially in the regions under 
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Austrian sway, during the last ten years, are but proclamations 
of the fact, that these parts of the world are under a vicious and 
unnatural organization ; that the political combinations there 
subsisting do not correspond with the felt wants and tendencies 
of the peoples; that they are factitious combinations, hastily 
devised by the Diplomacy of 1815, and against which nature 
and events have ever since been in rebellion; and that, sooner 
or later whether by those democratic methods which the Revolu- 
tionists of the nations concerned prescribe, or by other and more 
subtle methods which cannot yet be discerned—these combina- 
tions will be ruptured and superseded. Accordingly, though, 
during the late war, the “ Nationalities,” contrary to expectation, 
have been singularly quiescent; though neither Hungary, nor 
Poland, nor Italy, has made any such spontaneous movement as 
many expected, with a view to force the war out of the regular 
groove in which the allied governments were conducting it, and 
give it a wider scope and more popular development; yet these 
“ nationalities” remain the same mine of explosive substance as 
ever, and the Peace we have made is but a thin film spread over 
them. In Italian cities at this moment, the officials of despotism 
are being openly daggered in the streets by dark-faced fanatics, 
who escape; and Austria moves her armies from spot to spot, 
according as the daggers gleam and the percentage of assassina- 
tion rises, 

Again: who can answer for the stability of the present order 
of things in France itself? This is a delicate topic; but it is 
false delicacy entirely to ignore it. By a curious course of events, 
it has come round that Great Britain, or at least the governing 
portion of the British nation, has transferred its regards to the 
present Emperor of the French as the true political hero and 
statesman of the epoch. On looking back and studying the 
whole circumstances of the Anglo-French alliance, there is no 
other way in which its nature can be expressed so well as by say- 
ing that, for a time, the two nations of Great Britain and France, 
separated as they are by a strip of sea, and by traditions of old 
enmity, have acted as one mass with a common centre of gra- 
vity ; that centre of gravity being decidedly on the French side 
of the Channel. To some extent, the Emperor of the French 
has been our leader in the war; and her Majesty’s ministers 
have, in virtue of his preponderance in the alliance, been, as by 
a kind of consent, is ministers for the British department of 
the war. Lord Clarendon, we understand, has taken care, in 
the Congress, to recognise, in the Preamble to the Articles of 
Peace, the pre-eminent personal influence of the French Em- 
peror throughout the whole enterprise. But now that the war is 
over, there is a considerable change. The two nations fall apart 
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again, no longer to be ruled from a common centre of gravity, but 
each to be ruled from its own centre ; the sea, as before, flowing 
between them, and perhaps, too, the old traditions of enmity com- 
ing back, True, the habits acquired by co-operating for a while are 
something. True, the Emperor Napoleon’s visit to this country, 
and the reciprocal visit of our Queen to Paris, are incidents, the 
good effects of which may, it is hoped, be lasting. True, at the 
present moment, there may be sincerity on both sides in the 
desire that the Anglo-French alliance should be permanent. 
But the history of international politics is a history of successive 
combinations according to successive exigencies ;—and who can 
say what the exigency of to-morrow for France may be? Sup- 
pose that Napoleon III. remains firmly seated on the throne— 
suppose that the child recently born amid such universal accla- 
mations carries with him the virtue of the old Kirkpatrick blood, 
which he inherits from his mother, and assures (“ makes sicker”) 
his father’s rule; still, as France is moving on into new 
exigencies, the question is, Whether it is likely that Napoleon 
IIL., as the representative of France, will always find the British 
alliance as convenient as he has done during the late war? Let 
him be the most magnanimous ruler alive, the man most tena- 
cious of old engagements, it is French interests that must guide 
him; and Britain and France are by no means countries so 
homogeneous as regards their constitutional instincts, their reli- 
gion, or their institutions, that their interests can be invariably 
kept in the same channel, Even now the Emperor of the 
French is said to be imitating his uncle and approximating to 
Austria; and there are some speculative politicians among 
us (let us hope they are mistaken) who, laying stress on the 
circumstance already mentioned—that Great Britain, and not 
France is the object of Russia’s special hatred, on account 
of the late war—predict the possibility, some day or other, 
of a Russo-French alliance, which may turn the tables against 
Great Britain. All this on the supposition that Napoleon III. 
and his dynasty remain supreme in France! But who, again, 
will stake his credit as a political prophet on this supposition ? 
What do we now see? What news is wafted to us across the 
Channel? To say nothing of the alleged secret conspiracy of 
the Marianne, which is said to pervade France, and even to have 
penetrated the best portions of the French army, including the 
Zouaves, (such rumours are always apt to be exaggerated,) 
there is the glaring and significant fact, that all the men of in- 
tellectual mark in France (with one or two exceptions) have 
from the first kept aloof from the government of the coup d état ; 
and that, fatigued and grieved by the systematic policy of in- 
tellectual repression pursued by government, these men, even 
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with the terrible alternative of Democracy before their eyes, are 
now taking every opportunity of speaking out. M. de Mon- 
talembert is one example; the Duc de Broglie is another ;— 
but Guizot, Thiers, Michelet, and five hundred more, are mem- 
bers of the same formidable opposition. To be sure, the first 
Napoleon maintained his power in spite of “ ideologists,” littéra- 
teurs, and doctrinaires ; but he had not such ideologists, littéra- 
teurs, and doctrinaires to deal with, and he had more of the class 
on his side. And when a Béranger speaks, when epigrams, 
clandestinely printed in myriads, fly abroad, and when the Times 
copies them, there is mischief in the air! Rather a thousand 
times, we suppose, would Napoleon IIT. have a Socialist conspi- 
racy against him, than an epigram or two from Béranger. 
Finally, and in our eyes the most important fact of all, the 
future of Europe, and the very near future too, is charged 
with the elements of a religious and ecclesiastical revolution, 
more complex and more vast, as regards its depth and also 
the area of the earth which it will affect, than any that has oc- 
curred, at any rate, since the Reformation of Luther. We have 
all along felt the singular apathy of the British mind and of 
British statesmanship, during the Russian war, to the large 
ecclesiastical questions mixed up with it. The British mind, 
and, above all, the British political mind, is notoriously incapable 
of generalities ; but we can hardly recollect such an instance of 
this incapacity. That we were at war with Russia, and that we 
ought to drive “the Russian Bear” back to his polar snows,— 
this was a plain aspect of the question, which the British mind 
did master, and kept very clearly before it. Occasionally, too, 
such phrases as “ Russian aggression,” “ the oppressed nationa- 
lities,” “ Panslavism,” “ the Greek Church,” were bandied about 
in common conversation, as implying a certain perception of the 
higher connexions of the war. But, except among the studious 
and the thoughtful, anything like a large view of these higher 
connexions was not to be found. How few, for example, con- 
sidered the fact, that in this war the Czar fought, and ostensibly 
fought, in a double capacity,—as the secular Emperor of all the 
Russias, and the self-constituted head of the Slavic race, offering 
to lead the Slavonians on to the conquest of the East, so as to 
give the vast Slavonian mass of eighty millions two political 
centres—one at St. Petersburg on the Baltic, and another at 
Constantinople, on the Bosphorus; and also as the Pope or head 
of the orthodox Greek Church, leading the same movement, so as 
to forestall the Latin or Western Church in the occupation of 
the Mohammedan East, resuming that East within the ecclesi- 
astical sway to which, in the Byzantine days, it had been accus- 
tomed, restoring the mosque of St. Sophia to its pristine uses, 
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and transferring back to the city of Constantine and the later 
Cesars of the East, the sacred deposits which, since the East 
was trodden by the profane Turks, had found a refuge in holy 
Moscow! How few were aware that Russia’s notion of her 
own “ mission” involved such splendid anticipations of her func- 
tion with respect to universal Christendom as those indicated 
in the following extracts! (We quote from two papers published 
in France in the year 1849, the one entitled, “ Memoir presented 
to the Emperor Nicholas since the Revolution of February, by a 
Russian Diplomatist ;” the other, “ The Papacy and the Roman 
Question, from the St. Petersburg point of view ;” both regarded 
at the time as Russian State-papers.) 


“ Russia is, above all, the Christian empire. The Russian people 
is Christian not only by the orthodoxy of its beliefs, but by something 
yet deeper than belief—by that faculty of renunciation and sacrifice 
which is the foundation of man’s moral nature. The Revolution, on 
the other hand, is, above all, anti-Christian. . . . Russian theught 
alone stands sufficiently out of the revolutionary element to appreciate 
its effects. . . . People have forgotten, that in the heart of that Ger- 
many, for which they are dreaming of unity, there is, in the Bohe- 
mian basin, and in the Slavic lands surrounding it, some six or seven 
millions of men, for whom, from generation to generation, during 
centuries, Germany has never ceased for an instant to be a foreign 
country. All that remains to Bohemia of her true national life is in 
her Hussite beliefs—in that perpetual protest of her oppressed Slavic 
nationality, as well against the usurpation of the Roman Church as 
against German domination. One cannot insist strongly enough on 
this point ; for it is precisely these sympathetic reminiscences of the 
Eastern Church, these returns to the old faith, of which Hussism in 
its time was an imperfect and disfigured expression, it is precisely 
these things that establish a profound difference between Poland and 
Bohemia—between Bohemia submitting only reluctantly to the yoke 
of occidental communion and that factiously Catholic Poland, fana- 
tical organ of the West, always treacherous to her own kin. . . . Why 
dissemble? It is little likely that all these shocks of earthquake that 
convulse the West will arrest themselves at the threshold of the East ; 
and how can it be but that, in this war to the death, this crusade of 
impiety which the Revolution, already mistress of three-fourths of 
Western Europe, prepares against Russia, how can it be but that 
the Christian East, the Slavic and orthodox East, she whose life is 
indissolubly connected with ours, shall find herself drawn along in 
the struggle in our train?” . . . [Then, in the second paper, after a 
description of the state of Rome and the Papacy after the revolution- 
ary movements of 1848-9.] ‘ The Papacy cannot much longer re- 
main shut up in this fiery circle without God, in His mercy, coming 
to her aid, and opening to her a way, marvellous, startling, unlooked- 
for—nay, rather, we should say, looked for these many centuries. .. . 
How, in the view of what is passing, in presence of this world of evil, 
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all constituted and all armed, with its Church of irreligion and its 
government of revolt—how, we say, shall it be forbidden to Chris- 
tians to hope that God will deign to proportion the strength of His 
Church to the new task which He assigns her; that, on the eve of 
the combats now approaching, He will restore to her the plenitude of 
her strength ; and that for this purpose He himself, in His time, will 
come to heal with His merciful hand the wound in her side made by 
the hands of men—this open wound |z.ec., the schism between the 
Eastern and Western Churches] which has bled for eight hundred 
years. The orthodox (Greek) Church has never despaired of this 
cure. She waits it, she reckons on it, not only with confidence but 
with certainty. Despite the separation of several centuries, she has 
not ceased to remember that the Christian principle has never pe- 
rished in the Church of Rome. She knows also that, at the present 
hour, as during centuries past, the Christian destinies of the West are 
still in the hands of the Church of Rome; and she hopes, with con- 
fidence, that at the hour of the great reunion, she (the Church of 
Rome) will restore to her (the Greek Church) this sacred deposit 
intact.” 


These may seem to some mere clever speculations framed in 
the interest of Russian policy, but not really or consciously a part 
of that policy. We do not think so. It is in the light of these 
speculations that both the policy of Russia, immediately after 
the Revolutions of 1848, especially in her alliance with Aus- 
tria to put down the Hungarian insurrection, and also her 
policy in the recent war in the East, may be most profoundly 
interpreted. And though now she is thrown back to digest 
these speculations by herself a little while longer, the significance 
of the speculations is not destroyed. The power of gathering 
the Slavonians of the Greek Church and the Greeks proper 
closer under her ecclesiastical wing still remains to her ; and she 
will be an observing witness of the manner in which the Frankish 
and Latin powers accomplish the task they have wrested from 
her—that of organizing the Mohammedan anarchy of the Ottoman 
Empire in the interest of the Christians geographically included in 
it. Moreover, the same or similar speculations are breaking out 
through other vents. What an extraordinary fact, for example, 
what a seeming anachronism, this recent Concordat between the 
Pope and Austria! And what a strange symptom of new trains 
of ecclesiastical thought flowing underneath the surface of appa- 
rent politics, in the official speech the other day of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris,—in which he spoke of France and Britain as 
separated ecclesiastically only by slight differences and misunder- 
standings, which must disappear—hinted at union between the 
Western and Eastern Churches—and even outdid all hitherto 
heard of “liberalism” of sentiment in such matters, by saying 
that the Turks themselves are but “a sect of Christianity !” 
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Napoleon III., it may be remembered, has the Papacy by the 
neck ; the Papacy itself may, on compulsion, take new shapes ; 
and a young cousin of Napoleon IIL, is a fast-rising ecclesiastic 
in the Romish Church, and may one day be Pope! At all 
events, Catholicism, the Greek Church, and Protestantism, are 
now, as it were, writhing in each other’s embraces, underneath 
the surface of merely secular European politics; and this we 
note as the great fact of the time. 


With such a future before her as we have endeavoured dimly 
to feature forth, how is Great Britain to deport herself, in order 
to pass through that future successfully? Has she strength to 
encounter such a tempest, skill to guide her way through it? 
Massive and powerful as her vitality is, and vast as, according 
to M. de Montalembert, are the resources diffused through her 
huge bulk, her success, if not in preserving her own life, at least 
in acting a great and worthy part in the approaching imbroglio, 
whatever it may be, will depend, under God, on the extent to 
which she can, during this breathing time of Peace, perform 
certain appropriate and preliminary duties. What these duties 
are it might be well for the united wisdom of the nation to try 
to discover; but some of them are pretty obvious, and may be 
here enumerated. 

I. Jt is the duty of Great Britain to be mastering, as accurately 
as possible, the theory of her situation—By this very French 
phrase, what is meant is, that it is the duty of all men in Britain, 
engaged in active, or even in speculative politics, to be observing 
carefully such facts and signs of the times as those we have ven- 
tured to allude to, or any other facts and signs more substantial 
and certain than these, so as to be able, in some measure, to 
preconceive the exigencies that may arise, and in the midst of 
which Britain, through her government, may be called upon to 
act, whether she will or not. We have all along taken it for 
granted, be it observed, that these exigencies will be chiefly 
of the international sort. The grounds of such an opinion, if 
they have not already appeared, we cannot now point out; but 
our conviction is, that at this time, more, perhaps, than at any 
other within memory, the greatness of Britain within herself is 
bound up with the manner in which she performs her cosmo- 
political functions, The most vital questions in her Domestic 
Politics have their ends, so to speak, without the limits of her 
own body, and therefore connected with her International Poli- 
tics, Let us hug the phrase “non-interference” as fondly as 
we can, let us adhere to the policy of “ non-interference” as 
steadily as we can, the future history of Britain, like much of 
her past, must consist in “ interferings.” So long as the inter- 
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ferings can be simply moral, commercial, and diplomatic, it will 
be well; but we may be driven again, in spite of all our efforts, 
into the last species of interference. 


II. In the contemplation of the part she may be called upon to 
act, Britain ought to be maturing beforehand the main principles of 
her policy. It is of course impossible beforehand to anticipate 
the exact course to be pursued in every exigency; but it is pos- 
sible to have some fixed aims and principles, the practical 
application of which to each exigency as it occurs will form the 
business of statesmanship at the moment of the exigency. 
Hitherto Britain has been deficient in any such principles of in- 
ternational policy. Two principles, it might be expected, would 
be innate in her very constitution—that of always and steadily 
supporting the cause of freedom and constitutional government 
against despotism, wherever there was an opportunity of doing 
so; and that of similarly sustaining Protestantism and free re- 
ligious thought against Catholic oppression, wherever there was 
opportunity. Since the time of Canning, the first of these prin- 
ciples has been professed by all British statesmen, and by none 
more systematically than by our present Prime Minister. But 
alas! in the carrying out of the principle, as M. de Montalem- 
bert so well points out, what timidity, what truckling to passing 
interests and expediencies, nay, what shameless want of faith in 
many instances! And if it has been the fashion of many of us 
of late to speak lightly of the free institutions under which we 
live, to deride them whilst enjoying their benefits, to slur the 
past efforts of noble men even to the death by which they were 
established, and, applauding the “ iron hand” abroad, to approve 
of laws and systems of policy there, which, if applied to ourselves, 
would drive us, aristocracy and all, into immediate rebellion, 
how much more have we banished Protestantism from our active 
national creed? Since the seventeenth century, British Protes- 
tantism has been almost non-existent in the politics of the 
world. It will be at our peril if it be so much longer. If 
Britain is to act a worthy part in the European future, she must 
bring her Protestantism again into the foreground. A steady 
and consistent attachment to the cause of political and civil 
liberty, and a grand and even aggressive Protestantism, capa- 
ble of as high conceptions of its function in the world, as those 
with which the Russian thinkers are inspiring the head of the 
Greek Church, or as those with which the neo-Catholics of France 
are trying to galvanize the Papacy into fresh life and potency— 
these, if Britain is not to succumb in the storm, must be the 
principles of her policy. 
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III. Britain ought to keep her powder dry. We all know how 
unprepared Britain was when the late war began, and how ter- 
rible were the consequences. Disregarding the warnings of the 
Duke of Wellington, we had suffered our military resources to 
fall below the standard of what might at any moment turn out 
to be our national wants; and only after two years’ war are we 
beginning to have our naval and military force in an available 
state. It will be infatuation should this occur again. At this 
moment of restored peace, the cry, of course, will be for retrench- 
ment and economy. To the utmost legitimate extent let this 
desire be gratified; but let us see that our reserves are sufficient 
against any sudden call, and that our methods of adding to these 
reserves are thought of beforehand and provided for, ‘To us the 
most efficient plan by which the necessities of Britain—as a free 
and self-governed country disliking standing armies, and indis- 
posed to war—can be reconciled with the chances that at any 
time she may, in spite of herself, be involved in a war, either for 
the defence of her own shores, or for other inevitable objects, 
seems to be that of having, as the basis of the regular service, a 
truly national militia-system, according to which, as in other 
countries, every citizen must also be a soldier trained to the use 
of arms. Any such system at present, however, is but a dream ; 
and what Britain must look to is the adequate reform of her 
existing army and navy system. Had the war lasted, such a 
reform would have slowly come of itself. As it is, there will 
now naturally be an arrest of such reforms as were in progress ; 
and it will be the part of true patriots to prevent this as much 
as possible, and to press, even in time of peace, for those changes 
in the system of promotion, and in the education of officers, 
which have been proved to be necessary to bring the British 
army up to the level of that of France or of Russia. 


IV. It is the duty of Britain to bring herself into as sound a 
state of national health as possible, by betaking herself with fresh 
energy, now that there is peace, to all measures of Domestic utility 
and necessity. It will be to our disgrace if, with our national 
energies released for the while from the engrossing business of 
a great contest, we fall into a state of domestic indolence and 
torpor. What questions there are lying before us!—There is 
Administrative Reform, taking its origin in part out of the late 
war, but offering scope for the utmost activity and wisdom of all 
our politicians, the peace-politicians included, for a long time to 
come, Something has been already done—as in the modification 
of the system of political patronage in junior appointments by 
the institution of examinations, through which candidates must 
pass ; but much more remains yet unattempted. Political pa- 
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tronage in offices must receive its death-blow.—Then there is the 
question of Parliamentary Reform—less in the old traditional 
sense, as involving the admission of new classes to the franchise, 
and so an extension of our constitution in the direction of demo- 
cracy, than in the new sense as involving the means of restoring 
the character and invigorating the functions of Parliamentary 
government in all its branches—recently and with reason fallen 
so low, by opening Parliament to the best political minds of the 
nation, We fear that hitherto the exertions of the “ Adminis- 
trative Reform Association,” in this particular respect, have 
been a farce. Judging from the elections which they have more 
immediately superintended, it is not the best kind of parlia- 
mentary brain that they mean to supply us with.—Finally, and 
above all, there is the problem of National Education. One 
more attempt on this great subject, whether good or bad in 
itself, has just been added to the list of parliamentary failures. 
But are we to have failures for ever ? Surely it would be possible 
for some twenty of those men of different parties, who are inte- 
rested in the education of the British people, and agreed in at 
least the wish to have a system, to meet and decide among them- 
selves on some system, and then form a phalanx to carry that 
through Parliament. 

It is in the view of the last of these duties—the duty of im- 
mediate and earnest legislation on important domestic questions 
—that, were the present Palmerston administration (originally a 
war administration) to give way amid the new conditions of 
peace, we should look with some hope to the employment of the 
more eminent Peelites in the Ministerial service, along with the 
more eminent Whigs, and perhaps one or two of the Manchester 
party. The idea of a Manchester infusion into the Ministry 
may seem inconsistent with what we have said of the political 
duties to be fulfilled in the period that now lies before us; but 
in the more immediate duties of peace—those of the last class— 
this element would be useful. In truth, only politicians to whom 
the terms Whiggism and Toryism are nearly obsolete, are capa- 
ble of the complete duties of the coming era’; and such politicians 
have not yet made their appearance in any considerable number. 











